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Serving the Progress 
of America 


~ a small struggling colony to a 
giant among nations in little more 
than the span of a single life, is the record 
of America—a growth and development 
without equal in the annals of history. 


We may not excel in literature or art 
and many beautiful buildings and cities lie 
beyond our borders—but the whole world 
is awed by the speed of our achievement 
in the building of America. Speed has 
been and is today, the outstanding charac- 
teristic. 


Fitting well into this scheme of things, 
the Ryerson Steel-Service Plants have for 
eighty years provided for the rush require- 
ments of the nation. Whether a bolt for 
a waiting locomotive or a thousand tons 
of steel for a skyscraper, a wire will start 
it on its way at once to play its part in the 
progress of America. 


The Ryerson Journal and Stock 
List will tell you more about 
Ryerson Steel-Service. Write for 


a copy. 
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Committee on Long Work Day Reports 


American Iron and Steel Institute Accepts Conclusions, Said 
Not to Be Final—President Gary Rebukes Pessimists— 
Believes Prices Are Now About Right . 


FTER thorough investigation and most care- 
Au consideration extending over a year, the 
committee on the 12-hr. day appointed at the 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
in May, 1922, after a conference with President 
Harding at the White House, made its report at the 
institute meeting in New York, Friday. The at- 
tendance was large, there being nearly as many 
present as at the Foch dinner in 1921, when 1700 
were registered and 1550 attended the banquet. 
Before the reading of the report of theecommit- 
tee, President Gary spoke of the thorough investi- 
gation which had been made by a sub-committee. 
He also said that experts had been employed and 
a large amount of information had been compiled. 
The report, he added, was not what the members 
of the committee regarded as the final word on the 
subject, but was presented as giving the present 
views of all the members of the committee. 


President Gary’s Address 


The report was greeted by moderate applause 
and was adopted without discussion. 

President Gary’s address was unusually long, 
and after he had been reading an hour he became 
weary and found it difficult to proceed. Turning to 
Charles M. Schwab, who was seated in the front 
row, Judge Gary requested him to finish the read- 
ing of the address. The judge walked from the 
platform unassisted, and after a rest of about an 
hour was able to preside at the meeting of the 
directors of the institute. 

Mr. Schwab read the concluding section of the 
address, which related to business relations. The 
sentiments therein expressed were heartily ap- 
proved by the audience. 

The striking feature of the early part of the 
address was its strong religious tone, and it was 
evident that Judge Gary was very deeply impressed 
by his visit to the Holy Land. 

The prevailing sentiment of the nearly 1500 
members and visitors who were in attendance. at 
the meeting was one of optimism as to the general 
course of business for the year, but it was freely 
admitted that there has been a slight recession in 
demand and that prices of some products, especially 
pig iron, are showing a tendency to sag. Confidence 
was expressed that the comparative inactivity of 
the market which has been setting in will not be 
long continued. 

E. A. S. Clarke, recently elected secretary, ap- 
peared for the first time in that capacity and sat 


at the left of the president of the institute during 
the morning session. He announced that the prize 
of $1,000 offered by Sir Robert Hadfield for the 
best paper on fuel conservation had been awarded 
to Charles L. Kinney and George R. McDermott, 
open-hearth superintendent and assistant chief en- 
gineer respectively of South Chicago Works, Illinois 
Steel Co., who presented a joint paper on “The 
Thermal Efficiency of the Open-Hearth Furnace” 
at the October, 1922, meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


The Banquet 


At the banquet Friday evening at the Hotel 
Commodore, which was attended by 1415 guests, 
President Gary presided. When he appeared the 
entire audience, recalling his slight indisposition 
of the morning, rose to greet him. The guest of 
honor was Prince Gelasio Caetani, the Italian Am- 
bassador to the United States. Owing to the use 
of amplifiers, the speeches were heard distinctly in 
the most remote parts of the hall. Prince Caetani 
has spent a number of years in the United States 
and has the degree of mining engineer from Co- 
lumbia University. During the great war, he won 
fame as a soldier and an engineer. His English 
is pure and his enunciation distinct. 

In opening his address Prince Caetani made an 
earnest appeal for a better understanding, on the 
part of the people of the United States, of the his- 
tory of Italy and the ideals of its people. He spoke 
of the attitude of Italy in regard to the war and 
said that his country entered the great struggle to 
free its brothers who had been enslaved by Aus- 
trian rule. It had the same ideals as those of the 
people of the United States. The Prince explained 
the principles of the Fascisti, contrasting them 
with those of the Bolsheviki. The former, he said, 
respected religion and the rights of men and be- 
lieved in justice for all, while the latter were do- 
ing all they could to destroy religion and all social 
conditions. He dwelt upon the importance of capi- 
tal and labor being harmonious and said that the 
Fascisti are doing their utmost to encourage such 
relations. He paid an eloquent tribute to Mussolini 
and spoke with gracious appreciation of the recent 
visit of Judge Gary and other Americans to Italy. 

W. U. Follansbee, president of the Follansbee 
Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, made a happy speech, 
mostly in a humorous vein. He spoke seriously, 
however, of the tendency to attribute our industrial 
troubles entirely to immigrants and said he thought 
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it would be well to consider whether some of the 
teaching which is being done in our schools and 
colleges is not responsible for socialistic propa- 
ganda. He referred to the recent meeting of the 
representatives of the Amalgamated Association 
and employers, saying that the officials of the 
Amalgamated were reasonable and that the result 
of the meeting was the continuation of the old scale. 
He believed that at least in the steel industry the 
employees as a rule have not forgotten the sad ex- 
periences of 1920 and 1921, and are disposed to be 
fair in regard to wage problems. 

In accordance with the time-honored custom of 
the institute, Charles M. Schwab was the last 
speaker. He began in a facetious vein, referring 
to the religious portions of Judge Gary’s address. 
“I know of nothing,” he said, “that could be so im- 
proved as the religion of the steel people. Of course 
I mean the rollers and the melters and others in the 
business. I don’t need to have my religion im- 
proved. You may not know it, but out at Loretto— 
you know I like to tell you about things at Loretto— 
they know that I am noted for my piety. They do 
not take my religion as a joke. Eleven years ago, 
it was my pleasure to build a memorial church for 
my mother. Well, you know the good sisters teach 
the children the catechism, and the first question of 
the Roman Catholic catechism is: ‘Who is the head 
of the Catholic Church of the world?’ One day one 
of these good sisters put that question to a bright 
little youngster and he promptly replied: ‘Charles 
M. Schwab.’ ” 

Mr. Schwab next spoke in a humorous way about 
Judge Gary’s visit to ancient tombs. He said the 
judge ran across an ancient document which looked 
familiar, and upon examination it was found to be 
a copy of the contract obligation drafted by Willis 
King, chairman of the committee appointed untold 
years ago to prepare a contract that could not be 
broken. 

Changing to a serious vein, Mr. Schwab spoke 
tenderly of Judge Gary’s slight illness of the morn- 
ing and of the deep affection which all members 
of the institute have for him. He said there are 
plenty of spurious things, not only in Egypt, but in 
all parts of the world, but there are some things 
that are genuine, and as he looked back over the 
45 years he had spent in the industry, he realized 
that business without sentiment is sordid, and that 
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trade devoted merely to the making of dollars is 
mean. He said that he believed that if the steel 
manufacturers are moderate in their price demands, 
prosperity will continue. He was sure that they 
would be moderate and that in all their business 
relations and in their relations to each other they 
would act in accordance with the highest ideals of 
honesty and fair dealing. 

Secretary Clarke read telegrams of regret and 
best wishes from Joseph G. Butler, Jr., Youngs- 
town, and Charles H. Howard, St. Louis, two highly 
esteemed members who were unable to be present. 
Mr. Butler is still unable to travel, owing to in- 
juries received several years ago when struck by a 
truck. 


Invited to Visit Proving Ground 


The Army Ordnance Association has invited the 
American Iron and Steel Institute to participate 
in a joint meeting with it at the time of its fifth 
annual meeting to be held at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland, next October. A_ tentative 
program of the meeting was passed around among 
the members of the institute, who were given an 
opportunity to say whether they desired to attend. 
The response indicated a general wish to accept the 
invitation. 

Aberdeen is on the main line both of the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads be- 
tween Baltimore and Wilmington. A special train of 
Pullman sleeping cars will leave the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York after midnight Oct. 25, will 
be open to passengers at 10 p. m., and will run 
direct to Aberdeen Proving Ground, arriving in 
time for bréakfast. After the meeting this train 
will leave Aberdeen Proving Ground about 8 p. m., 
Oct. 26, and will arrive at the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York about midnight. The fare on this 
train for the round trip will be about $18, and will 
include a sleeping berth one way and chair return. 
One-way tickets for this train may be purchased. 

In addition, arrangements will be made for stop- 
ping both northbound and southbound express 
trains on both railroads at Aberdeen, and ampie 
transportation will be provided between Aberdeen 
and Aberdeen Proving Ground, so that visitors so 
desiring may leave at convenient times during the 
afternoon and evening, either for the South and 
West or for Philadelphia and New York. 


Can Not Now Adopt the Eight-Hour Day in Iron and Steel Plants 


Committee Gives Labor Shortage as Principal Obstacle in Way— 
Would Favor Change Under Cer- 


tain Conditions 


HE report of the committee on the 12-hr. day was 
signed by all the members, who were: 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Corporation. 

James A. Farrell, president United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Eugene G. Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Willis L. King, vice-president Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. 

AlvarC. Dinkey, president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 


James A, Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
James A. Burden, président Burden Iron Co. 

L. E. Block, president Inland Steel Co. 

John A. Topping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


The report was as follows: 


“Although the committee appointed by the president 
of the Institute to consider the 12-hr. day work in the 
steel industry and report conclusions and recommenda- 
tions has made a very careful and painstaking study 


of the facts and figures developed, it is not yet ready 
to make what it would designate a final report. 

“Apparently the underlying reason for the agitation 
which resulted in the appointment of this committee 
was based on a sentiment (not created or indorsed by 
the workmen themselves) that the 12-hr. day was an 
unreasonable hardship upon the employees who were 
connected with it; that it was physically injurious to 
a large percentage of the employees; and that it inter- 
fered with family associations essential to the welfare 
of the children; that for these reasons it was, in a 
sense, opposed to the public interest. 

“Whatever will be said against the 12-hr. day in the 
steel industry, investigation has convinced this com- 
mittee that it has not of itself been an injury to the 
employees, physically, mentally or morally. Whether 
or not, in the large majority of cases, 12-hr. men de- 
vote less time to their families than the employees 
working less hours is perhaps questionable. 
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“A part of the manufacturing of iron and steel is 
necessarily continuous. Therefore, practically, there 
must be two shifts of 12 hr. or three shifts of 8 hr. 
The workmen, as a rule, prefer the longer hours be- 
cause it permits larger compensation™per day. 

“It is asserted with confidence that there is less 
physical work, as a total per day, and less fatigue 
from the work of the 12-hr. day, in the steel industry, 
than pertains to the large majority of the 8-hr. men. 
This-is because in the former case there are more rest 
periods during the 12 hr. on duty. 

“In the opinion of the members of the committee 
there is no concern of importance connected with the 
iron and steel industry in the United States that would 
urge or willingly permit employees to exert themselves 
to a point where they would be injured physically, 
mentally or morally. Desire and effort to improve the 
conditions and promote the welfare of employees in 
the iron and steel industry of this country has been a 
cardinal principle with the employers for many years. 
We think this will not be contradicted by fair-minded, 
unprejudiced, well-informed persons. 

“But in the consideration of this subject there are 
many questions of high importance, not involving 
moral or social features. They are economic; they 
affect the pecuniary interests of the great public, which 
includes, but is not confined to, employers and em- 
ployees. At present the United States and all other 
nations are especially interested in large production, 
whether on the farms, in the mines or in the manufac- 
tories. The largest reasonable production is necessary 
to bring about a restoration to stability, progress and 
prosperity; and large production at low cost, for sale 
at fair prices, the entire world is more dependent upon 
at the present time than ever before. 

“Our investigation shows that, if the 12-hr. day in 
the iron and steel industry should be abandoned at 
present, it would increase the cost of production on the 
average about 15 per cent; and there would be needed 
at least 60,000 additional employees. If labor were 
sufficiently plentiful to permit the change, it would be 
necessary to add to the selling prices certainly as much 
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as the increase in cost due to paying many more men. 


“But it would be impossible, under existing condi- 
tions, to obtain a sufficient number of men to operate 
the plants on a three-shift basis up to a capacity which 
would supply the present necessities of the purchasing 
public. There are not now, under a two-shift practice 
at the furnaces, enough men to meet the demand for 
iron and steel. 

“To a material extent, the question of amount ‘paid 
to employees, which is a very large proportion of the 
cost of producing, and which must necessarily deter- 
mine the selling prices, is one between the employees 
and the purchasing public. Investors stand between 
these two, and it is their responsibility and their effort 
to decide fairly by both interests. 

“The responsibility for the number of employees 
is partly with the American Congress, because affected 
by immigration. There should not be permitted too 
much immigration, and certainly there should be none 
of dangerous or injurious quality; but there ought to 
be enough to keep our production of foodstuffs, of 
metals and of other manufactures up to the necessities 
of the consuming public; and sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the national welfare, which embraces the 
export trade. 

“Therefore, under the present conditions, in view of 
the best interests of both employees and employers, 
and of the general public, the members of the commit- 
tee cannot at this time report in favor of the total 
abolition of the 12-hr. day. 

“There was a consistent, persistent and successful 
effort during the time labor was more plentiful to re- 
duce the numbers of men employed 12 hr. per day. 
Although the percentages fluctuated, depending upon 
circumstances, the percentage was gradually reduced, 
as stated publicly. If labor should become sufficient to 
permit it, the members of this committee would favor 
entirely abolishing the 12-hr. day, provided the pur- 
chasing public would be satisfied with selling prices 
that justified it, and provided further that the em- 
ployees would consent and that industry generally, in- 
cluding the farmers, would approve.” 


Judge Gary Says Prices Are About Right 


Propaganda of Pessimists Condemned—Plan for Settling Ruhr 
Troubles—Recent Trip to the Mediterranean Countries 


N HIS opening address, President Gary gave a very 

interesting account of his recent Mediterranean trip 
and then referred briefly to conditions in the Ruhr 
valley. He expressed the belief that if the nations di- 
rectly interested in the settlement of the Ruhr contro- 
versy should in due form submit every question involved 
to an impartial foreign nation and agree to abide by 
the decision, the whole matter could be dispensed with 
justice to all, or if the submission should be made to 
such a man as Secretary of State Hughes, there would 
be a prompt and early decision, fair, intelligent and 
just. “If approached, he ought to be willing to serve,” 
said Judge Gary, “notwithstanding the heavy burdens 
he is carrying.” 

Business Conditions. 


Referring to business conditions, Judge Gary paid 
his respects to the “small standing army of pessimists” 
who, he said, could not long interrupt the onward march 
of business prosperity. He said: 

“It is not difficult to ascertain and accurately state 
what has happened or is occurring in the iron and steel 
business of this country, or to guess what may here- 
after occur; but to state with certainty what will 
happen in the future, even for a period of six months, 
is impossible, though many of us in practice, from 
conditions as they exist, reason to a conclusion as to 
what is likely to happen in the near future and act 
accordingly. = 

“At present the furnaces and mills of iron and steel 
manufacturers are operating nearly to full capacity, 
limited and modified only by a lack of sufficient work- 


ing forces. The producers find it difficult to satisfy 
the peremptory demands of consumers; this has been 
the situation for some months past. Stocks of finished 
materials in our warehouses and at the mills are very 
low. The unfilled orders on the books of steel manu- 
facturers are not less than fifteen or sixteen million 
tons, and the new bookings and shipments of finished 
materials per day for the whole industry are 80,000 or 
90,000 tons. In short, there is nothing in sight to in- 
dicate that there will be a substantial diminution of 
the demand for finished steel in this country during the 
next six months, to say the least. 

“Of course, as always, conditions may change ma- 
terially and suddenly, depending upon circumstances, 
but the necessities of consumers in the United States 
and of those in foreign countries who are our customers 
are so great, the population is increasing so rapidly, 
and the ability to buy and pay for steel, as shown by 
financial statements, so large, there is within view no 
reason to suppose there will be, certainly not in the 
near future, a material slackening in demand and use. 
The bank deposits in 25 banks only are said to be about 
$8,000,000,000. Much depends upon the attitude of the 
business men. This includes both sellers and buyers; 
and it is to be remembered most of the buyers of our 
products are also sellers, in some form or other, of the 
materials which they buy. 


Pessimistic Propaganda. 


“There has of late apparently been a deliberate and 
persistent attempt to create an impression that, there 
will be, in the near future, a substantial recession in 
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business activities. Business men generally understand 
this. The propaganda is inspired by a few short-sighted 
persons who do not seem to understand that if they 
could succeed in wrecking the business structure they 
would themselves be buried in the ruins. 

“However, the postponements in some lines of busi- 
ness operations have not wholly resulted from deliber- 
ate and unworthy propaganda. In the building lines par- 
ticularly, where work has not already been commenced, 
projected operations more or less have been postponed 
by reason of the extraordinary and inordinate prices 
charged by certain trades for wage rates, and also by 
the numerous strikes or threatened strikes for still 
higher wage rates. One need only read the reports 
published in the daily press to be convinced of these 
facts. rn 

“As often stated publicly, 85 per cent or more of the 
cost of producing steel, from the raw products to the 
finished material, is paid to the workmen. When in 
order to secure sufficient workmen on buildings, contrac- 
tors are compelled to pay the carpenters, painters, 
bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers and others in kindred 
lines $10 and upward per day of eight hours, and this 
to workmen who are demanding a five-day week, with 
arbitrary limits of the work done, it is not surprising 
if the building of costly structures is being postponed 
until more favorable conditions shall obtain. The 
wonder is that there has been sq much building during 
the last 18 months. If one will take the pains to go 
through the cities and outlying territory one will at 
present see thousands of buildings in process of con- 
struction. 

Prices About Right. 


“As a matter of course, the public will soon dis- 
cover, if it is not already generally understood, that 
extortionate prices for materials or labor must even- 
tually be paid by the consumer. Every unreasonable 
or unfair burden in business operations must eventually 
fall upon the user; and the law of supply and demand 
will sooner or later bring about exposure and remedial 
action which will secure fair and proper adjustments. 
In this connection, it is proper, though not necessary, 
to suggest that the steel manufacturers, in their own 
interest, must not permit prices for their commodities 
to go above a point which is fair and reasonable. We 
were for months selling our products at prices that 
were too low for a fair return on our investments; 
but at present it would seem that selling prices are 
about right. To the extent we believe this statement 
is justified we should, if possible, prevent them from 
going higher, notwithstanding the demand is large and 
urgent. 

“Building operations, though important, are a small 
percentage of our business. Even though there should 
be no more new contracts for structural steel during 
the next six months, apparently the steel business taken 
as a whole would be satisfactory. 

“When one considers the wealth, resources, increas- 
ing production and purchasing necessities of this coun- 
try, the present business outlook is good. And this is 
said in the face of very heavy burdens of taxation, 
unnecessary and unreasonable political and social agi- 
tations precipitated by those who have nothing finan- 
cial at stake, the unfortunate troubles pending in for- 
eign countries, and the bugbear of politics. 

“It must be admitted that if one reads the Congres- 
sional Record when Congress is in session and visits 
the rooms of the Congressional] committees, where may 
be found organized minority groups urging propositions 
that have no merit, many of them with destructive ten- 
dencies, there is some ground for discouragement; but 
if one will turn about face and leave these circles of 
despondency and go out upon the farms, and in the 
manufactories, and along the transportation arteries, 
and into the active mines, one is compelled to conclude 
that the constructive forces of the United States are so 
great by comparison that the small standing army of 
pessimists cannot for long or to any great extent 
interrupt the onward march of business activity.” 


Observations in Foreign Lands. 


In speaking of his Mediterranean trip, Judge Gary 
said in part: 
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“Every person of reasoning qualifications residing 
in the respective countries visited, from the highest to 
the lowest, is thoroughly tired of war. Its horrors, 
costs and destructive results have been so practically 
demonstrated during the last decade that the simplest 
mind abhors military conflict. The reasons, motives 
and emotions are not the same in all minds, but the 
conclusions are altogether or nearly unanimous. Every 
country would like to have peace, continuous and per- 
manent. 

“There is only one way of fairly and finally settling 
any controversy or question, and that is, in consonance 
with the principles of the Christian religion. Whenever 
a nation or an individual reaches the point where, as the 
result of war or of shipwreck, or otherwise, immediate 
destruction is inevitable, assent to the idea expressed 
is natural and well-nigh universal. There are multi- 
tudes of people who believe that the fundamental and 
controlling doctrine of the nation’s laws should be in 
accordance with the principles of the Holy Bible and 
that every lawmaker and administrator should be com- 
pelled to indorse and practice its undeniable precepts. 


Lessons of the Fall of Cities. 


“One who reads of or personally witnesses evidences 
of the rise and fall of great nations and communities 
and cities, whose ruins are so great that they attract 
the attention and admiration of the entire world, is led 
to believe that an overruling God determined their 
destinies. Corinth, for a long time a dominating city, 
known as the luxurious and wicked city, today has only 
a small community with a few remaining magnificent 
ruins partly uncovered; and similar cases are numerous. 
Such nations as the United States, even, or Great Bri- 
tain, France, Italy, Japan, China, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, will do well to bear constantly in mind the his- 
tory of the past and the possibilities of the future. 
‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.’ 

“We should, if possible, avoid ill-natured controver- 
sies, international, national, state, municipal, public, 
private, political, sectarian, economic or otherwise. 
They are numerous at present; indeed they seem to be 
fashionable. Where or in whom is the blame? ‘He that 
is without sin, let him first cast a stone.’ Let us dili- 
gently search our own hearts. 

“Another thing particularly noticeable at present in 
all southern countries is the disposition of the working 
classes concerning industry, frugality, economy and 
saving. They remind one of the ant whose hill has 
been destroyed, or the bee whose hive has been emptied 
or the bird whose nest has been tattered. 


Advised to Read the Bible. 


“If you should decide to visit Palestine, which it is 
hoped you will, before and after doing so, thoroughly 
read again your Bible, this classic of classics, all in all 
the most interesting and fascinating of books. There 
are contained many things which, taken literally, we 
may not understand. It is not necessary and it would 
perhaps be a waste of time to try. Our minds are too 
small, our understanding too limited. Possibly in some 
immaterial respects the published interpretations are 
literally incomplete, misleading or inapplicable to our 
time. But in the main the language, as used, is accurate 
and well authenticated by science and by actual obser- 
vations. The moral and religious principles of the 
Bible, both the Old and New Testaments, have never 
been and can never be successfully combated. Since 
the preservation of history commenced there has never 
been anything approaching the Holy Bible as a literary 
production or a code for proper and desirable human 
conduct, or as the foundation for future hopes. If any 
here should believe this is an exaggeration, which is 
not probable, read again this book and you will be 
surprised. Visit Palestine in the light of and under the 
inspiration of the Bible. Things that could not easily 
be destroyed are there. The landmarks of Palestine 
are as described in the Bible. The River Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, the Sea of Galilee, Mount of Olives, the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat and many other places familiar 
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Papers Read at the Institute Sessions 


Blast Furnace Linings, Gas Producer Practice and Alloy Steel 
Rolling Mills Discussed—Ro6le of Chemistry and Waste 
Elimination—Time Study Standards 


ESIDES the usual address by Judge Gary and 
B the report of the committee on the 8-hour prob- 

lem, there were six papers presented. The blast 
furnace was represented by a paper, “The Disintegra- 
tion of Fire Brick Linings in Blast Furnaces,” by C. E. 
Nesbitt and M. L. Bell of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
There was a paper on “Gas Producer Practice in Steel 
Works” by Waldemar Dyrssen of the United States 
Steel Corporation, New York. The rolling mill was 
discussed by H. E. Davis, Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 
South Chicago, Ill., who described the features of that 
company’s mill for rolling alloy steel. A contribution, 
“Standardization of Steel Mill Practice by Time 


BERT GREGG was born 

in Atlanta, Ga., in 1885 
and received degrees of B. 8. 
in M. E. from the Georgia 
School of Technology in 1905, 
and M. E. from Cornell in 
1906. He was employed by 
the Atlanta Steel Co., as 
clerk, open-hearth second 
helper, cost accountant and 
cashier and became secretary 
of the company in 1912, serv- 
ing three years. He became 
secretary treasurer of the 
Atlantic Steel Co., successor 
to the Atlanta Steel Co., in 
1915, serving until March 
1922, when he became presi- 
dent, which position he has 
since held. Mr. Gregg was 
married in 1913, has one 
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N a general sense, time study has come to be a 

household word in industry. When we limit it to 
the steel industry, however, we run into many corffpli- 
cations and differences, so great that it amounts almost 
to a separate science. 

In a steel mill this phase of the work is only inci- 
dental and is confined largely to the various finishing 
processes. Actual practice often shows itself incon- 
sistent with the most carefully constructed theory, and 
the only remedy yet found is to make due allowance 
next time in our theory. 


Purposes of Time Study 


Time study has two aims. The first is arriving 
at satisfactory standards; the second, offering sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

By satisfactory standards is meant, primarily, pro- 
duction standards. It is our atm to know exactly what 
is the maximum capacity of every unit, and more 
especially to know what is the reasonably attainable 
output which can be expected day after day barring 
undue mishaps. The standards set by intelligent time 
study are absolutely accurate. If at some future time 
any wide variation between actual and standard pro- 
duction is observed, we may feel sure that conditions 
have changed. 

In standardizing production, we must necessarily 
standardize the equipment responsible. By this is not 
meant the installation of labor-saving devices, but 
rather the utilization to the very best possible advan- 
tage of the equipment we have already. In the same 
manner, the standardization of production involves 
the standardization of personnel, and this phase shares 
equally with equipment in the attention of the time 
study man. 
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Studies” relates the experience in this field of the At- 
lantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., the author being Robert 
Gregg, president of the company. The impressive réle 
of chemistry in the steel industry was vividly presented 
by W. A. Forbes, United States Steel Corporation, 
New York, in a paper, “The Value of Chemistry in 
the Iron and Steel Industry.” “Methods of Waste 
Elimination” in the steel industry were discussed by 
H. T. Morris, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. No open-hearth paper was scheduled. 

Abstracts of most of these papers are given on the 
following pages. A review of their discussion will be 
published in THE IRON AGE, June 7. 


Standardization of Steel 
Mill Practice by 
Time Study 


BY ROBERT GREGG 


The second aim for time study, offering suggestions 
for improvement in practice, seems at first a rather 
bold statement. When a comparatively green man sets 
out (and in such a highly technical industry) to offer 
suggestions to men who have spent their lives in the 
work, it necessarily brings forth some skepticism and 
occasionally hostility, the combating of which demands 
a prodigious amount of tact. Nevertheless, many sug- 
gestions of real value are received in this way. 

But perhaps of even greater importance than orig- 
inal suggestions are those ideas gleaned from the men 
who actually do the work. These are the ones who 
know most minutely and forcibly the details that need 
correction. The management, on the other hand, has 
most that the workman lacks, but due to this very 
fact it cannot stay in very close touch with details. 
The time study man fills the well-defined gap between 
these two. In addition, both management and men labor 
under one disadvantage which does not trouble the 
time study man. This is that they are accustomed 
to seeing things as they are and have been. 


Open-Hearth Department 


This department is almost entirely technical. The 
method of attack was to keep a minute log of the 
furnaces together with all auxiliary equipment which 
might affect their output. By this means were uncov- 
ered many delays, mostly mechanical. The greatest 
delay was found to be on the charging machine. Anal- 
ysis indicated: 


Insufficient inspection. 
Design of controllers too flimsy. 


The furnace personnel knew, of course, that these 
faults existed. The management knew also, but did 
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not have the specific information as to how many min- 
utes per day were lost, and what was the exact nature 
of the trouble. 
The following are some of the other faults which 
were brought to notice during the same study. 
Hydraulic equipment sluggish, due to clogged pipes 
and worn pistons. 
Exposed hydraulic piping, often broken by falling 
scrap. 
Leaks in building roof, directly over furnaces. 
Scrap pans badly stocked. 
Powdered coal burners too fragile and too hard 
to clean. 
Various equipment, valves, ladle 
etc. insufficiently protected. 
Steps were taken to correct all of these conditions 
in accordance with the recommendations. The only 
explanation we can offer for such a state of affairs 
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Record of Operations on a Blooming Mill 
as existed is the inertia, as mentioned before, of per- 
sonnel who had become accustomed to it. 


Blooming Mill 


This department is less technical than the open- 
wjiearth, and the results of time-study have been cor- 
respondingly more specific. The same sort of study 
was made on the rolls, and an enormous loss appeared, 
due to faulty heating. Curve 1, Fig. 1, shows what 
was happening. Early in the morning the steel was 
overheated and rolled very easily, quality being sacri- 
ficed thereby. During the course of the day, the steel 
became continually colder and the minutes per ingot 
rose rapidly. 

The recommendations based on the study were: 

Equip all soaking pits with efficient air-control. 

Install water-cooled division walls. 

Charge ingots differently so as to place 12 to 14 ingots in 
each pit, instead of 10. 

These recommendations were all carried out and 
are now being used. In addition the mill manage- 
ment, surprised at the condition shown in the study, 
began to take vigorous steps to improve general heat- 
ing practice. The result is shown in curves 2 and 3. 


10-In. Hoop Mill (All Time 


Product, 


Inches Finishing Roll Planishing Roll 
1% x10 0.054 0.171 0.064 0.188 
1% x17 0.138 0.140 0.102 0.16 
1%x18 0.138 0.104 0.118 0.100 
1 x 17 0.120 0.031 0.113 0.017 


(“R”—repeater used to handle this pass.) 


Mbeenenseane var cenvests atc rasescenenaanat tenner te 


(The only quality of these curves to be considered 
here is their average slope. Their relative height 
depends on other conditions, some of which will be 
explained later.) 

The study further showed that four men in the 
mill could be eliminated by combining jobs. The first 
set was the door-boy and the ingot car operator. The 
second pair to be combined were the jobs of the ingot 
transfer operator and the soaking pit crane helper. 
Studies on these men gave the following results: 


Busy Idle Away Total 
Transfer operator.... 187.60 669.41 18.71 875.72 min. 
Crane helper......... 213.43 613.09 136.62 963.14 min. 
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Both men were essential to the operation of the 
mill, though each was busy only about 22 per cent 
of the time. A similar case was found in the flying- 
shear scrap laborer and the cooling bed operator. 
The fourth man eliminated was one of two extra 
pulpit men. 

Merchant Bar Warehouse 


In this department the time element is not the 
first consideration. Of greater importance are space 
and accuracy, and it is to a large extent with these 
that most of our standardization work has been con- 
cerned. 

A great many complaints had been coming in due 
to errors in counting bars. On investigation it was 
found that these bars were sheared in varying numbers 
per stroke and counted by laborers. The process, 
therefore, was entirely mental, and was done by men 
from whom no great accuracy could reasonably be 
expected. This condition was remedied, first, by stand- 
ardizing the number of bars to be sheared at a stroke, 
and, second, by equipping the counters with proper 
registers. 

The greatest problem in the warehouse was one 
of gaining sufficient space for the stock carried. The 
project of extending the building was under discus- 
sion, but we now believe that it will be unnecessary. 
Instead, a system of racks was designed, made of rails 
set upright in the floor. Each rack is wide enough 
for one bundle of stock and deep enough for 10 bun- 
dles. Previous to the study, bars had been piled not 
over four bundles deep, with rails between layers in 
order to slip chains through. 


Hoop Mills 


An interesting state of affairs was shown up by 
time studies on the rolls and roll-hands on different 
sizes of hoop. (See Table.) 

A study of these averages revealed the fact that on 
all sizes of hoop the down-side rougher was busy al- 
most continually. On the larger sizes, however, any 
other part of the mill could handle from 50 to 100 
per cent more. The examples given (up-side rougher, 
and finishing and planishing rolls) were those parts 
which had most to do. 

From this it appears that the mill production is 
limited by the speed of one man, the down-side rougher. 
The remedy for this was to split his work between 
two hands, one to handle the first and second passes, 
and the other to handle the third. 


Results in Wire Departments 


Our barbed wire mill is the most perfectly standard- 
ized department of our plant. So thoroughly have the 
various styles been studied that it is now possible to 
set accurate standards on any new style without taking 
further time studies. If it is found impossible to attain 
any standard, we would expect to find some condition 
wrong in the mil! itself. 

Our production department recently received a re- 
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Given in Decimals of a Minute) 


Rougher (Down Side) Rougher (Up Side) 
dubdieaiiee eichaatiaialNilingieciceehiaiinas 





a ‘ f 
First and 
Second Pass Third Pass Idle Busy Idle 
0.131 0.082 0.001 0.110 0.115 
0.143 0.088 0.038 0.116 0.148 
0.106 0.080 0.016 0.109 0.079 
0.117 R 0.008 0.133 0.011 
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quest from this mill to lower the standard on a certain 
style of wire, since they considered it unreasonably high. 
This standard had been in effect for six years, and we 
were unwilling to lower it without a very thorough in- 
vestigation. It was developed that although the men 


were working consistently, the machine speed on this 
size was only 215 r.p.m., whereas our former studies 
showed 235 r.p.m. Tracing this to its source, it was 
found that a smaller pulley had been put on the motor 
for making war wire, and had since been forgotten. A 
larger pulley was substituted, and there has been no 
difficulty in making standard. This is an excellent ex- 
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ample of the value of standards in giving warning of 
the existence of improper conditions. 
tn 


Results in Other Departments 


Repair shops in general do not lend themselves very 
readily to standardization of output, the reason being, 
of course, that a job may not recur once in a year or 
more. We have gained some satisfactory results, how- 
ever, in standardization of conditions. The studies 
showed that our machine tools were cutting at from 
one-fourth to one-eighth of the Taylor rate. The rea- 
sons were: 


Lack of instructions. 

Machines in too poor condition to stand fast cutting. 

Tools improperly tempered, due to lack of heat-treating 
facilities. 


To remedy the first, forms were drawn up to be used 
as instruction cards for all jobs. These have never 
been adopted, and we are not sure that they would prove 
practicable, on account of the wide diversity of work 
mentioned above. For the second, we could only rec- 
ommend that a number of machines be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and this was done as soon as their condition 
was brought to the attention of the management. The 
third condition is one which has been met with in every 


A Motor-Driven Rolling 
Mill for Alloy 
Steels 


BY HENRY E. DAVIS 


HE Interstate Iron & Steel Co.’s merchant bar 

mill, located at South Chicago, Ill., which was put 
in operation on June 4, 1921, comprises an 18-in., 16-in., 
14-in. and 12-in. continuous merchant mill, designed 
and built by the Morgan Construction Co., to roll alloy 
steels in sizes % to 3 in. in diameter, or equivalent 
sections of squares and ovals, also flats 1% to 6 in. 
wide, with a minimum thickness of 3/16 in. The mill 
is served by two Morgan, gravity-discharge, reversing 
continuous heating furnaces with hearths about 34 x 13 
ft. These furnaces are fired from three 10-ft. gas 
producers. 

[A complete description of the installation fills the 
first part of the paper.] 

We find, in rolling certain grades of alloy steel, that 
if we have steel in all stands of the roughing mill at the 
same time, the motor is occasionally overloaded to such 
an extent that it pulls out, or the circuit breakers let 
go. With this condition existing and in order to avoid 
interruption on the finishing mills, it is necessary to 
rely on the table operator not to fill all passes at the 
same time. The lack of power in motor drives for 
steel mills may not be the general rule but neither is 
it the exception; there are times in the operation of 
nearly every mill when for a short period of time it is 
necessary to roll at a rate much in excess of the av- 
erage rate that can be continuously maintained. Motors 
should be provided which will drive the mill at the 
maximum capacity for this period at repeated in- 
tervals without injurious heating. 


Hot Runout Table and Cooling Bed 


An interesting part of the mill is the hot runout 
table and cooling bed. From the finishing mill to the 
cooling bed the 33 table rollers are individually driven 
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department of the plant. Tool steel is used everywhere, 
and the evidence of enormous losses due to haphazard 
methods of hardening has been consistent and conclu- 
sive. It is only recently that proper provision has been 
made to overcome this waste, but marked improvement 
is now evident. 

In summary, we may say that our standardization 
work has paid back all that it cost plus a good profit. 
Not only has it paid, but it has done so under conditions 
about as adverse as could be imagined. One of these 
adverse conditions has already been discussed—the very 
exacting requirements of the steel industry. 

Next in magnitude has been the attitude of many of 
our personnel in the past. It is only human for a man 
who has fought his way to a position of responsibility 
by hard work to resent any seeming interference with 
his authority. In the early days such opposition oc- 
curred often and violently. Gradually, as we were able 
to convince them that we intended no immediate harm, 
their attitude became one of passive acquiescence. 

There are other circumstances which have hindered 
us—the war and its “hang-the-expense” spirit, the sub- 
sequent depression with its lowering of the morale of 
line and staff alike, and many smaller disturbances. 
But on the whole, it has been worth while. : 


E. DAVIS is chief elec- 
e« trician of the Interstate 


Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 
He was born in 1830 ™m 
Osage, Kan., received a high 
school education and took 


an apprentice course in the 
electrical department of the 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 
He then served for over 10 
years in electrical work with 
Universal Portland Cement 
Co., Buffington, Ind. ; Colora- 
do Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
and International Harvester 
Co,., Chicago. In 1912 he was 
appointed to his present 
position. When the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co. ac- 
quired the South Chicago 
plant of the Grand Crossing 
Tack Co., he was placed in 
charge. The capacity of this 
plant has been more than 
trebled since it was taken 
over by the Interstate Iron 
é Steel Co. 





by %-hp. motors. The rolls are the standard cylinder 
type and are placed on the end of the rotor shaft, 
making the motor and roller a complete unit, which is 
bolted to the side of the table. Throughout the length 
of the cooling bed cone rollers are used, individually 
driven by %4-hp. motors. Each cone roll, with its motor, 
is swiveled on a vertical arm so that the angle of the 
roll can be changed as desired. 

In operation, a bar traveling along the table travels 
on the high part of the roll until it reaches a position 
at which it is desired to place it on the cooling bed. 
At that instant the motors are shifted and the bar is 
carried broadside across the face of the rolls to the 
small end of the cone, reducing the traveling speed to 
a point where it is easily lifted off and into the first 
rack of the escapement bed. These motors are General 
Electric, alternating current, adjustable speed 210 to 
390 r.p.m. and their power is furnished by the adjust- 
able frequency motor generator set in the finishing 
mill motor room. 

The speed at which the small motors operate is 
adjusted, in accordance with the speed of the finishing 
mill drive, by the operator, who, at the starting of the 
mill also starts the 93 motors by starting the frequency 
set. Each motor has fuse protection. They are con- 
nected to the power supply in groups of 10 and 11, and 
instead of connecting 10 motors in a row to a circuit 
every third motor is connected to the same circuit. 
This was done so that, if trouble occurred on any one 
of the circuits, it would stop only one motor out of 
every three. Stopping one roll would not tie up the 
mill, but stopping three or more in a row might. These 
motors require but little attention, this usually con- 
sisting of blowing them out with compressed air once 
a week, and an occasional oiling. Bearing trouble de- 
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veloped when we first started up, but has now been 
eliminated. 

The cooling bed is 300 ft. in length and is a com- 
bination of an Edwards inclined gravity escapement 
bed and a horizontal notched bed, and, with the packing 
device, was designed especially for the accurate slow 
cooling of alloy spring steel bars. The packing device 
consists of a series of jointed bars fastened to shafts 
which are operated through worm gearing by a 12-hp. 
motor. The jointed bars are spaced three feet apart 
throughout the length of the bed and are located be- 
tween the inclined and horizontal portions of the bed. 
When cooling spring steel while the packing device is 
in operation, the steel in leaving the inclined bed slides 
down the jointed bars of the packing device into the 
first notch of the horizontal bed then by slightly raising 
the jointed bars the following steel bar slides down on 
top of the first bar, the same operation being carried 
on after each bar until there is a full pack in the first 
notch. The jointed bars are then lowered to the starting 
position. The horizontal portion of the bed advances 
the pack by lifting and carrying it from notch to notch 
until it is deposited on the shuffle bars, which arrange 
the pieces of the pack in proper position for shearing. 


The Auxiliary Control 


All auxiliary motors except those on the hot runout 
table are 230 volt, direct current and were supplied by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. The reversing 
motors are the totally inclosed M.C, type, the non- 
reversing being semi-inclosed S.K. type. 

All auxiliary motor control is of the full magnetic 
type manufactured by the Rowan Controller Co. All 
of our control equipment is concentrated in three bal- 
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HIS problem is so broad that nothing even. ap- 

proximating detailed treatment could be consid- 
ered in a paper brief enough for this meeting. We 
are not attempting here to offer solutions of waste 
problems, but simply, in a general way, to enumerate 
some of the many wastes which are current. 


Three General Sources of Waste 


In the report on waste in industry and the recom- 
mendations for waste elimination, made by the com- 
mittee of the Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties, the committee has conceived that a given practice 
is not wasteful until a better practice has been re- 
vealed. Let us today consider waste more particu- 
larly from the viewpoint which considers immediate 
solutions. The wastes I have in mind might be gener- 
alized into: 

1—Waste of energy ; 

2—Waste of materials; 

38—Waste of men; 
and these wastes may be due to faulty organization, 
which involves faulty planning as well as faulty exe- 
cution. We shall call anything waste that adversely 
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conies, located one at each end of the mill and one in 
the center. The center balcony is directly opposite the 
finishing mill stands and makes a convenient pulpit 
for the three transfer and table operators who have 
between them fourteen master switches for controlling 
the travel of the steel through the finishing mill. The 
other master switches are conveniently located for the 
control of the different operations. By grouping the 
master switches of the four tables of the roughing mill 
and adding a solenoid to operate the clutch on the 
billet dividing shear, we made it possible to get along 
with but one operator, the table operator now being 
able to operate the shear. 

This control was selected because of its principle 
of operation and its simplicity. The principle of oper- 
ation is that of acceleration, mainly by time limit under 
a secondary influence of current limit. This scheme 
aids materially in producing a control board with no 
complication such as small relays, etc. Our selection 
has stood the test of nearly two years of practical 
operation and the results have justified our choice. 

Power is purchased from the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. at 12,000 volts and is stepped down to 2300 volts 
by three 1667 k.v.a. single phase General Electric 
transformers. The water supply is obtained from a 
pump house, located on the river bank approximately 
2500 ft. from the mill, which was put in operation with 
the new mill. Three 4,000,000 gal. per 24-hr. capacity 
centrifugal pumps were installed. Two of these are 
sufficient to supply the plant requirements, the third 
being maintained as a spare. 

The third reel of our motion picture, “The Story 
of Alloy Steel,” is offered here because it illustrates 
the use of electric power in a merchant bar mill. 


Waste In the Steel 
Industry and What 
It Means 


BY H. T. MORRIS 


affects the cost sheet; and we shall remember the con- 
sumer’s cost sheet as well as the producer’s. 


Waste in Heat 


Among the more obvious wastes in our industry, 
waste of heat generally makes the most startling im- 
pression. Such heat wastes would include the sensible 
heat of pig iron and cinder just tapped; the sensible 
heat in steel just tapped; the sensible heat in coke 
just pushed from an oven; the latent heat of steam; 
the sensible heat of steam exhausted into the atmos- 
phere; the waste whenever fuel is burned in air, and 
many other less apparent heat losses. 

A radical change in blast furnace practice proposes 
reduction methods at temperatures far below those 
necessary to melt the iron ores. These methods if 
commercially successful would dispense with large 
quantities of fuel, limestone and air, and would pro- 
duce iron at a temperature hundreds of degrees below 
the melting point with no cinder at all. Were such a 
process reduced to practice it would eliminate a large 
part of the blowing and heat recovering apparatus. 

Another radical change proposes the electric deposi- 
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tion of metallic iron. Experiments in concentrating 
atmospheric oxygen foreshadow the possibility that the 
“wind” blown into blast furnaces may some day be 
largely freed of nitrogen; this would greatly diminish 
the cost and size of blast fyrnace installations but 
would demand better refractories. 

Even if these plans become the practice of the 
future, immediate problems must be solved by “the 
near lookers” who have taken the little cold-blast fur- 
naces of our grandfathers and have in many ways 
enormously improved on them. Daring changes in 
handling and transportation methods for both raw and 
finished materials have greatly lessened the labor 
hours per ton of product. The establishment of “direct 
metal” handling to the steel plant and the development 
of the storage “mixer” were important steps toward 
transforming sensible heat, once wasted, into an asset 
of initial heat for the steel refining furnace. 


Savings at Coke Ovens and Steel Furnaces 


Substantial savings have been effected in the cur- 
rent century through recovery of gas and valuable 
by-products in by-product coking ovens. The abandon- 
ment of coke quenching should be an aim, to obtain 
benefits in heat saving, in reduced breakage in transit, 
diminished fragmentation in the furnace and in in- 
creased combustibility. There is waste in producer 
gas, unless provisions are made for maintaining con- 
stant calorific value, and constant rate of delivery to 
consuming furnaces. Mechanical producers have been 
designed to accomplish these objects. 

The modern regenerative furnace and the con- 
tinuous heating furnace, using through efficient burners 
gas, oil or tar, embody methods of combustion and of 
heat utilization far in advance of the old direct fired, 
low roof furnace of little more than a generation ago. 
The movable car bottom and the electric charging and 
drawing machine have minimized time, labor and heat 
losses. Waste heat boilers now convert into steam 
much of the heat formerly carried into the stacks. 
Steam turbines using highly superheated steam are in- 
dicated as heat-waste eliminators. Their development 
brings problems in strength of materials, lubrication 
and other conditions. Internal combustion engines, 
already developed into great fuel savers, have still 
greater possibilities. 


Refractory Losses 


Next to fuel and labor costs stands refractories 
cost, the third greatest expense in steel plant opera- 
tion. Waste avoidance demands that refractories bet- 
terments keep pace with other betterments in the steel 
industry. The past few years have seen remarkable 
efforts toward increased fuel economy in the open- 
hearth through better and quicker combustion more 
directly concentrated on the charge. American electric 
furnace developments have rapidly expanded. This 
has meant economies in high grade steel manufacture, 
and he would be rash who should deny the possibility 
of economics in commercial steels through further de- 
velopments in this direction. Refractories have much 
to do with the possibilities of progress along these 
lines. 


Economies in Rolling Mills 


In the rolling mill field, continuous mills of various 
kinds have worked great economies, and great savings 
may still be expected, both through wider adoption of 
these devices and through improvement in devices 
already adopted. The way has been blazed for a gen- 
eral saving in driving energy, through electrification 
of main, as well as of the auxiliary, rolling mill drives. 
The ready means of distribution from generator to 
consuming unit suggests examination of the possibili- 
ties in the electric operation of switching locomotives. 
In those heating furnaces which require precise control 
of time and temperature, as in heat treating furnaces, 
the use of electricity insures the desired uniformity 
and temperature range to the treated objects. 


Wastes in Solid and Liquid Materials 


Turning from heat and power wastes to some of 
the many wastes of solid and liquid materials, fines 
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of coke, ores, limestone, flue-dust, and the like, which 
are produced in the operation of every steel plant, con- 
stitute waste unless efficiently utilized. Experimenters 
and investigators are at work on these problems and 
it seems unlikely that the best has yet been developed. 

Methods of utilizing blast furnace slag have claimed 
attention. Much blast furnace slag, and still more 
melting furnace slag, is entirely waste under our pres- 
ent methods. Fields are open here for the development 
of better uses. 


The Ingot Problem 


In ingots, as prevalently designed and cast, losses 
occur wherever requirements exist for substantially 
sound and homogeneous finished product, due to the ne- 
cessity of cutting considerable metal from the top end 
of the ingot, which usually figures as scrap and not 
as finished product. This waste can often be largely 
reduced by classification of products so that parts of 
these top discards can be finished into products with 
less exacting requirements. Many devices of more or 
less value have been and are being designed to reduce 
and localize piping and segregation. 

Transportation wastes, within the plant, are fre- 
quent. Labor saving machinery is still needed to elim- 
inate the waste of doing the hard lifting and trans- 
porting by human labor. Where large numbers of the 
same article or parts are to be made day after day, 
“single-purpose” machines have been developed with 
remarkable resultant economies. The wider adoption 
of this idea in the steel business is indicated as a trend 
in the future anti-waste campaign. Rust has been a 
universal waster wherever iron or steel is found. 
Doubtless, this source of waste will some day be largely 
eliminated. 

In the current century, commencing with the devel- 
opment in the high-speed cutting ability of tool steel, 
remarkable progress has been made in the broadcasting 
of heat treating knowledge and in its application to a 
growing range of alloyed steels, so that the secret 
methods and compositions known before 1900 only to 
armor plate makers and a few others, are now widely 
employed in many commercial grades of steel. An 
army of scientists, investigators and experimenters are 
working in the territory of heat treated special and 
alloyed steels, toward the elimination of waste by re- 
ducing weight and much progress is still to be made. 


Advantage of Standardization 


Standardization is a valuable device in fighting 
waste. The instinct of standardization leads to the 
wide adoption of processes locally determined to be 
excellent or valuable. Inasmuch as the organization is 
largely responsible for many of the wastes that occur, 
and as personnel is the important factor of organiza- 
tion, often more important than the equipment, it seems 
clear that the personnel of the steel plant is one of 
the largest factors to be considered. The aim of the 
organization throughout should be to maintain fair, 
just and sympathetic relations with all employees. 
It is a wise organization which realizes in the selection 
of its gang-foremen that they should be men, not only 
technically schooled, but trained to carry on with the 
described standards of action. Coordination of effort 
is an organization problem. 


Welfare of the Employee 


Any consideration of industrial waste is incomplete 
that stops with the engineering problems encountered 
inside the plant. A large part of the life of every 
employee is lived outside of this jurisdiction, and his 
major interests also lie outside. With these thoughts 
in mind it becomes clear that a complete anti-waste 
program should include consideration of matters that 
affect the worker in his home life and in his community 
life. The battle agaggst waste will have progressed far 
forward when all industry shall follow the lead of a 
large part of the steel industry in welfare work, “safety 
first” provisions, workmen’s participation in manage- 
ment, service-retirement pensions, establishment of at- 
tractive homes and villages and other attacks on the 
waste of men. 

There is one large subject of first importance to the 
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waste problem, to be touched upon but briefly here be- 
cause it has also a large sociological bearing—un- 
employment. The problem deserves our continuous and 
most serious thought. It can be solved only after the 
stabilization of costs and prices. The permanent sta- 
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OTH the quality and amount of all materials in- 

volved in steel making processes are governed by 
chemical analysis, which is also employed to determine 
whether the steel produced is of the desired grade for 
rolling, forging or casting. In fact, every step in the 
production of steel is marked by a complete chemical 
analysis, from the raw materials going to the blast 
furnace to the final treatment before the finished part 
is placed in track, structure, machine or wherever it 
is destined to serve. ' 

The blast furnace is frequently designated as a 
chemist’s crucible on a mammoth scale and is operated 
strictly on chemical principles. 


Earliest Uses of Chemistry 


The first method of testing iron ores was by fire 
assaying in the so-called dry manner, probably origin- 
ating in the sixteenth century. These tests consisted 
in roasting the ore and then separating with a magnet, 
the magnetic material being retained and used and the 
non-magnetic material being discarded as useless. The 
first laboratory where students could receive a thorough 
practical training in chemistry supplementary to the 
instruction given in the lecture room, was _ installed in 
1825. 

As an example of the progress of the application of 
chemistry to the iron and steel industry, the first 
chemist was employed in an iron or steel works lab- 
oratory in this country in 1860 when Captain R. W. 
Hunt was engaged by the Cambria Iron Co. in this 
capacity. 

It is only fifty years since construction of the great 
Edgar Thomson Works was commenced, namely, 1873. 
At that time, while it was considered that a chemist in 
the works might be of some use, he was regarded 
largely as an unnecessary evil. 

Chemistry shows us, for each of the various proc- 
esses employed in the manufacture of iron and steel, 
the ores, coals, limestone, etc., which are best suited 
so far as chemical composition is concerned. Indeed, 
without chemistry, the manufacture of steel from ores 
high in phosphorus for instance, as discovered by 
Thomas and Gilchrist, which discovery led to the 
basic Bessemer. and basic open-hearth processes, would 
probably have been impossible, or at any rate would 
have been long deferred. 

In the manufacture of coke, one of the principle 
raw materials employed in the manufacture of iron, 
the development of by-product coke ovens can un- 
questionably be credited to the application of chem- 
istry, inasmuch as the commercial saving of the by- 
products overcomes the very much greater investment 
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bilization of costs and prices can only be-accomplished 
through the yielding by one group of its selfish advan- 
tages over another, and preceding this solution there 

st be a nation-wide dissemination and acceptance of 
sound economic principles. 


~ 


Value of Chemistry in 
the Iron and Steel 


Industry 


BY WILLIAM A. FORBES 


cost of ‘by-product coke ovens as compared with bee- 
hive coke ovens. 


Chemistry in Blast and Steel Furnaces 


Iron smelting in the blast furnace or chemist’s 
crucible may be briefly described as a series of reduc- 
ing and fluxing processes, the oxide of iron in the 
ore losing its oxygen to the carbon of the coke, while 
the impurities in the ore, such as silica and alumina, 
chemically combine with the lime and magnesia of 
the limestone, or dolomite, and form a slag. In no 
part of the manufacture of iron and steel has the 
chemical laboratory and the application of chemistry 
been of greater service than in affording the neces- 
sary close control in the operation of the blast furnace 
for the production of pig iron. 

Pig iron is converted into steel by two main gen- 
eral processes now in vogue, namely acid, or basic, 
or a combination of both. The designation “acid” is 
chemical in metallurgy and is applied to those non- 
metallic elements which combine with oxygen to form 
acids. The designation “basic” used in metallurgy is 
also chemical and applies to metallic elements and 
substances which combine with oxygen to form bases. 

In the basic Bessemer process, this oxidation of 
phosphorus is accomplished by blowing air through 
the iron in the converter and lime is added to the 
converter to absorb the phosphoric acid thus formed. 
The resulting slag, containing 18 to 22 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, is highly regarded as a fertilizer 
and all produced is used for this purpose. In the 
basic open-hearth process, the oxygen required for 
the oxidation of the phosphorus in the iron to phos- 
phorie acid is supplied by iron ore, which is oxide of 
iron. 

The acknowledged inferiority of basic Bessemer 
steel, as compared with acid Bessemer or acid open- 
hearth or basic open-hearth steel, is due mostly to the 
inclusion therein of dissolved oxide of iron. We do not 
believe a satisfactory method of chemical analysis for 
determining this impurity, namely, oxide of iron 
dissolved in steel, has yet been developed, but we hope 
chemistry will before long contribute this much desired 
aid to the art of steel making. Similarly the character, 
amounts and effects of occluded gases in steel have not 
been satisfactorily entirely solved as yet, and there 
is quite a field for chemical research in this item. 


In Crucible and Electric Steel 
In the crucible process the chemical reactions are 
much more simple. The metal is overlaid with a slag, 
which, though not as oxidizing as the open-hearth 
slags, is much more oxidizing than the electric fur- 
nace slags. 
In the electric steel process, both carbon and silica 
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exist in the slag, and not in the container, and it is 
possible to make low carbon steel in the electric fur- 
nace, as well as to eliminate both phosphorus and 
sulphur from inferior raw materials. For the removal 
of phosphorus it is necessary to add iron ore to pro- 
vide an oxidizing slag which will oxidize the phosphorus 
to phosphoric acid and then combine it with the lime 
to form phosphate of lime; but after the removal of 
the slag containing the phosphorus a second slag is 
used, which is so highly reducing, due to the presence 
of finely divided carbon strewn over it, that not only 
is all the iron oxide in the slag reduced, but the oxides 
which rise from the metal into the slag are continu- 
ously reduced. This action may be compared to the 
action of a blotter soaking up a pool of ink, where 
successive blotters are used until eventually all the 
ink has disappeared and the last blotter remains clean. 

So strong is the reducing action that manganese 
ore may be reduced to manganese and pass into the 


bath, tungstic acid reduced to tungsten, vanadic acid - 


reduced to vanadium, chromic oxide reduced to chro- 
mium, silica reduced to silicon, and so on with most of 
the metallic oxides, so that it is only a matter of elec- 
trochemical calculation to determine in advance how 
much ore, how much reducing agent in the form of 
carbon and how many thermal units in the form of 
kilowatt hours are necessary to give any required 
amount of any desired element, without employing the 
pure metal or a ferroalloy as a means of making the 
various alloy steels. 

Many thousand tons of coal, in the form of pro- 
ducer gas, are used every year for the melting and 
heating of steel. The conversion of the coal into 
the more convenient gas is a chemical process. Al- 
though gas was made from coal before the chemical 
operations were understood, the knowledge of the 
chemistry of the gas producer enables us to make bet- 
ter gas and use the coal more efficiently. 

In order to have a check on the chemical reactions 
going on in the gas producer, we send samples of the 
gas to the laboratory and find the quantities of CO, CH, 
C:H, and H contained therein to determine the ther- 
mal value of the gas, and in addition to this we learn 
from the content of CO, whether the gas is being 
burned and consequently wasted in the gas producer 
instead of being delivered to the furnace. This has 
become so important that now continuous sampling and 
analyzing are automatically performed. 

The application of chemistry to the development 
of suitable refractories for furnace linings, of various 
characters to suit the steel processes developed, has 
been extremely beneficial. It has resulted in the ap- 
plication, among many other materials, of chrome ore, 
bauxite and zirconia, which latter is probably the most 
refractory material known, withstanding a heat of 
4000 deg. Fahr. before melting. . 

It was not until 1786 that iron carbide and graphite 
were isolated, leading the way to the knowledge of the 
part played by carbon in the conversion of iron into 
steel, and it was later developments in chemistry that 
paved the way to our present knowledge of the vari- 
ous forms in which carbon exists in steel. 


Chemistry in Alloy Steels 


Chemistry is directly responsible for the produc- 
tion of alloy steels which are now used to such a great 
extent. The chemist does not impart the resulting 
qualities or actions to alloy steel, but by means of 
chemistry he was in the first place able to isolate the 
materials and elements used in its manufacture, and 
then by chemical analysis to control the composition 
of the product. Alloys are no longer considered as 
simply a mixture of two metals as formerly, but are 
recognized now as being solid solutions, in other 
words, nickel for instance dissolves in steel, just as 
sugar dissolves in water. 

Some alloy steels develop odd contradictions in their 
own compositive qualities; for instance, iron is the 
most magnetic metal known and manganese also is 
magnetic, but their alloy, manganese steel, is entirely 
non-magnetic. Nickel also is magnetic, but a nickel 


steel containing 25 per cent nickel is not magnetic and 
resists corrosion very well, and a steel containing 36 
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per cent nickel neither expands nor contracts with 
varying degrees of temperature. 

Steel containing 12 to 14 per cent of chromium con- 
stitutes stainless steel. A still more recent develop- 
ment is that of rustless iron or stainless iron, which 
is the same material as stainless steel excepting that 
the carbon content is very low, permitting the mate- 
rial to be worked into sheets for deep stamping: for 
instance, for cooking utensils, wire and many other 
articles of manufacture where resistance to oxidation 
and to heat and corrosion in the air is of great im- 
portance. Permalloy is an alloy of iron and nickel 
which is likely to be valuable for electrical work. Tung- 
sten is alloyed with steel to give the so-called high- 
speed steels. Molybdenum is similarly used though it 
does not impart the desired qualities to the extent 
that tungsten does. Protection from corrosion is se- 
cured through the alloying of copper with steel, the 
addition of as small an amount as one-quarter of one 
per cent of copper affording excellent results. 


Chemistry in Heat Treatment 


After steel is rolled, forged, cast or machined to 
required dimensions, it is often desired to impart cer- 
tain special properties, and this can be done through 
the agency of chemical processes. Steel may be case 
hardened by being packed in some carbon producing 
substance (generally wood charcoal) and subjected 
to heat. 

Again, white iron in which the carbon is practi- 
cally all combined and which is very brittle, can be 
converted into “black heart” malleable iron, which is 
decidedly the opposite of brittle, by heating the white 
iron for a number of days packed in some protecting 
material, such as iron ore, the combined carbon being 
converted into graphic carbon in this treatment. 

To bring out the latent qualities of steel, heat 
treatment is often employed, and this effects struc- 
tural changes which bring about increased strength 
and hardness or ductility, depending upon the char- 
acter of treatment to which the steel is subjected. 

Directly or indirectly, many chemicals and chemi- 
cal processes are involved in the production of steel 
and are used in connection with equipment of plants 
at which steel is produced. Indeed, it would be impos- 
sible to manufacture steel by modern methods without 
these chemicals and a knowledge of their commercial 
application to the steel industry. One of the most 
important is sulphuric acid, which is used princi- 
pally for the recovery of ammonia products from 
gas and for “pickling” finished stéal products that re- 
quire an absolutely clean surface. It is estimated that 
the iron and steel industry uses in the neighborhood 
of 15 per cent of the total sulphuric acid manufac- 
tured in this country for pickling and the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia. 


Sulphur from Furnace Slag 


There are great possibilities for obtaining sulphur 
as a by-product of the iron and steel industry. During 
the war when scarcity of sulphur in Germany was very 
great, experiments were made to recover sulphur from 
blast furnace slag, and the results were so encourag- 
ing that a plant was built. The slags used contained 
from 1 per cent to 2.25 per cent of sulphur, averaging 
about 1.50 per cent. The United States produces ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 tons of blast furnace slag per 
year, containing sufficient sulphur to make enough 
sulphuric acid for all the requirements of the steel 
works in the country. 


Role of Electrochemistry 


We have referred to the part chemistry plays in 
the metallurgy of electric steel processes, but there 
is another field of chemistry which is becoming broader 
every day and more important in filling the wants 
of civilization: this is electrochemistry. The wonder- 
ful development of the production of electric power 
by means either of water or fuel has been coincident 
with the development of electrothermal or electrochemi- 
cal processes. Electrolysis is not a new thing, but 
only a few years ago we could not have anticipated 
that large tonnages of zinc would be extracted from 
the ores electrolytically. 
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While we talk about the wonderful development 
of the automobile, we must remember to what an ex- 
tent the automobile industry is indebted to alloy steels 
and that the manufacturer of alloy steels is depen- 
dent upon the use of ferroalloys, most of which are 
produced in electric furnaces and are the direct result 
of the research of electro-chemists. 

While inorganic chemistry has become the tool and 
everyday necessity ‘of steel men, and while physicists 
are learning more about the nature of electricity and 
electrical engineers are studying how to give us this 
valuable form of energy in cheap and convenient form, 
it is difficult to see the end of the possibilities of the 
development of electrochemistry and the part it may 
play in the steel industry. In further development of 
chemistry we must be careful we are on the right track, 
otherwise retardation of the art will result. 


Catalysis and Colloid Chemistry 


What does the science of chemistry in the iron and 
steel industry hold for us in the future? Considering 
the tremendous progress which has occurred in the 
last 300 years, who can now predict what will be 
accomplished in the next 300 years? Will chemists of 
100 years hence regard as academic or futile our pres- 
ent day results of which we are so proud, just as we 
look back on the days when chemical theories appeared 
just as sound to the chemists of those days as ours 
do to us today and which later were proved to be 
unsound and a retardation to the progress of the art? 
The day may come, and, judging from past history, it 
will come, when our present chemical theories will be 
replaced. What will bring this about it is now impos- 
sible to state. 

There exist certain substances which may lie in 
a vessel seemingly inert and yet by their presence de- 
termine occurring reactions. A substance which has 
this power is designated as a catalyst and the process 
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HIS paper of 67 pages is an exhaustive discussion 

of many phases of this important subject. An 
adequate abstract is not possible here. It is fully illus- 
trated with half tones, charts and tables. The author 
takes up laboratory experiments first and then dis- 
cusses the heat and chemical balance in producers. 
Gas from bituminous coal] is then taken up followed 
by the efficiency producers, hot raw versus cool clean 
producer gas, the ash fusing producer and the tem- 
perature of the gas. Other points discussed are the 
following: 

Blast temperatures and steam consumption, the 
use of oxygen in gas producers, influence of rate 
of gasification, instruments required for controlling 
and supervising the operation of gas producers, pre- 
heating the blast, other cooling mediums than steam in 
gas producers, cooling producers with blast furnace 
gas, and the savings possible by using waste gases in 
place of steam for cooling the fire zone. The paper 
concludes with a review of the modern types of gas 
producers such as the Chapman, Hughes, Hughes- 
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is termed catalysis. For instance, the presence of a 
very small quantity of platinum permits the combina- 
tion of large quantities of atmospheric nitrogen with 
hydrogen forming ammonia, this constituting. one of 
the main features of the Haber process for the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen as ammonia. The platinum 
used is not exhausted in the process, ‘but can be used 
over and over. Possibly the day will come when im- 
purities will be removed from iron ores by catalytic 
action in simple inexpensive equipment replacing the 
present expensive smelting operation. 

Perhaps colloidal chemistry will solve some of our 
future problems in the iron and steel industry. 
Colloidal chemistry is concerned with that state of 
matter in which minute particles of a substanee’ are 
distributed or suspended throughout another sub- 
stance. These particles of matter are below the 
range of microscopic vision, but can be seen by means 
of refracted light in the ultra-microscope actively mov- 
ing about as if they were possessed of life. 

Perhaps colloidal chemistry is concerned with that 
state of matter in which minute particles of a sub- 
stance are distributed or suspended throughout an- 
other substance. These particles of matter are be- 
low the range of microscopic vision, but can be seen 
by means of refracted light in the ultra-microscope 
actively moving about as if they were possessed of life. 

The importance of iron oxide colloids is already 
recognized, and it is possible that the study of colloidal 
chemistry may teach us more than we now know con- 
cerning the constitution of steel. It is already being 
applied to the corrosion of steel. 

The important question remains: How may fur- 
ther progress in the application of chemistry to the 
iron and steel industry be maintained? The answer is: 
In untiring and unremitting research. 

[A valuable appendix of the chemical and radio 
elements arranged chronologically is part of the paper.] 
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Wellman, Herperly and others, followed by a summary 
which is as follows: 
Summary 


1. Laboratory tests of the balance between air, CO», 
H,O and C have hitherto been conducted under conditions 
so different from the conditions in the gas producer that 
such tests cannot be applied to the gas producer. 

2. Balance diagrams of the two systems CO, CO, C and 
H,O, H, COs, CO, C have been worked out which are applic- 
able to gas producer practice. 

3. By application of the laws of thermo-chemistry to 
these diagrams, conclusions are effected embracing all the 
factors that play a part in coa) gasification. 

4. The results obtained are compared to actual gas 
producer practice and check very closely with the best re- 
sults obtained with both coke and bituminous coal. 

5. A simple method is given for comparing the quality 
of the producer gas from practice with the theoretical gas. 

6. The influence of the temperature of gasification is 
discussed and it has been shown that a temperature between 
2000 and 2200 deg. Fahr. gives the highest producer and 
combustion efficiency of the gas. 

7. The gas made at 2000 deg. Fahr. from ordinary 
bituminous coal should show the following analysis. by 
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volume of dry gas (H,O and tarry vapors not included) ; 
C,Hy, 0.6; CH, 3.6; CO, 29.1; H, 13.3; total combustibles, 
46.6; COs, 3.4; N, 50.0. 

8. Producer efficiency is discussed and a basis given for 
the calculation thereof. 

9. Hot raw gas versus cold clean producer gas is dis- 
cussed. In open-hearth practice hot raw gas is a necessity. 
For small heating furnaces spread over a large area, clean 
gas has certain advantages. 

10. The ash fusing producer is discussed. The effici- 
ency of this producer cannot be expected to be as high as 
that of the ordinary producer, except under special con- 
ditions, and it is improbable that it will come into more 
general use. 

11. The temperature of the gas from the producer is 
discussed. It is shown that on each fuel there is a certain 
low temperature which indicates that the condition of gasi- 
fication is correct and that the fuel bed is uniform and free 
from blowholes. When this temperature is exceeded, the 
quality of the gas is reduced. This temperature is about 
1100 deg. Fahr. for Western high moisture, high volatile 
coal and about 1200 to 1300 deg. Fahr. for Eastern gas coal. 

12. The influence of the temperature of the blast is 
discussed. The temperature should not exceed 131 deg. 
Fahr. and in most producers it should be 2 to 4 deg. lower. 

13. The use of oxygen in gas producers is discussed. 
Very high efficiencies can be obtained therewith, but in steel 
works practice the cost of oxygen must be lower than 30 per 
cent of the co&S8t of coal to show a saving. With oxygen 
it is impossible to make so-called “city gas” and transfer 
nearly all the heat in the coal into calorific heat in gas. 

14. Rates of gasification are discussed. Rates as high 
as 50 Ib. of coal per sq. ft. per hr. are possible in modern 
mechanically operated producers, with ash zone agitation, 
on both Eastern and Western bituminous coal. 

15. Instruments required for controlling and superv'sing 
the operation of gas producers are discussed. It is shown 
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that a pyrometer for measuring the gas temperaturé is the 
most important instrument and that with a recording pyrom- 
eter gas analyses are not required. The instrument next 


in importance is a thermometer for measuring the ‘blast 
temperature. 


16. The influence of preheated blast Is disftissed. 
Higher producer efficiency can be obtained thereby; but 
the heat required must be derived from waste heat im order 
to obtain economy. ‘ 

17. It is pointed out that great savings in operation: can 
be effected by using waste heat to supply the moisture in 
the blast. Even if waste heat boilers are used with the 
open-hearth furnace, the waste gases contain sufficient waste 
heat to produce this moisture. : 

18. Waste gases, as a cooling medium in producers in 
place of moisture is discussed. Waste gases with a ‘lower 
ratio of N to COs, are superior. Those from the. blast 
furnace stoves have the lowest ratio N to COs, do not con- 
tain sulphur, and constitute therefore an ideal source. With 
the use of waste gases, the producer gas will contain CO 
instead of H which is desirable for open-hearth furnaces. 
Higher producer efficiency than that obtained by the’ H,O 
cannot be expected, except with preheated waste gas blast. 

19. The use of blast furnace gas as a-cooling medium is 
discussed. In this relation there are two outstanding factors, 
(1) the substitution of 15 to 20 per cent of the coal fuel 
by heat in the blast furnace gas results in a fuel lower in 
sulphur, a desirable factor in open-hearth operation; it also 
permits the use of a higher sulphur coal. And (2) the 
efficiency obtained is high and the heat in the blast furnace 
gas is transferred into a high grade fuel that can be used 
in open-hearth furnaces. 

20. The savings possible with waste gases or blast furnace 
gas are discussed. Practically all of the steam cost under 
present practice and prices, 35 to 70c. per gross ton of coal, 
ean be saved. 
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ISINTEGRATION as applied to iron blast furnace 

linings describes a cracked, shattered or crumbled 
condition of some of the bricks found in a used lining. 
The degree of disintegration may vary from a few 
cracked bricks to linings in which all resemblance to 
a brick has been lost and only a coarse, sandlike mate- 
rial remains. Such material is gray or almost black, 
contains black spots of soft carbon and crumbles easily 
in the fingers. 

While varying in type and charactér, disintegration 
will occur generally as a vertical band or zone of 
broken, crumbled bricks, not quite parallel with the 
inner face of the lining, but gradually approaching the 
steel shell as it extends down the furnace, reaching at 
times from the top of the furnace to below the mantel. 
In different linings, or even in the same lining, the zone 
may vary from a few inches to more than a foot in 
thickness (Figs. 1 and 2). 

In a single furnace, disintegration may be found 
at a certain level only to disappear at a lower level, 


possibly to reappear on the opposite side of the fur- 
nace. Besides occurring more or less locally, the oc- 
currence is further complicated by the fact that a good 
or perfectly sound brick is often found among bricks 
completely disintegrated, or the reverse (Fig. 3). 

The carbon found in disintegrated linings is usually 
of a soot-like nature distributed throughout the brick 
in spots varying in size from those hardly visible to 
others of % in. or more in diameter. At times the 
carbon is hard, partly graphitic in character, radiating 
from a small dark spot at the center. These carbon 
spots are weakly magnetic, indicating the presence 
of iron. 

Linings in ferroalloy furnaces have a shorter life 
and show greater disintegration than those making 
iron. The greater coke consumption gives a higher 
temperature and a greater volume of gases. The gases 
themselves differ. The gas from the top of a furnace 
making ferromanganese is 50 per cent higher in carbon 









monoxide than that from an iron 
furnace. Disintegration seems to 
be greatest at 40 to 50 ft. from 
the top of furnace, and appears 
more prevalent today than 15 to 
20 years ago. 

Considerable data have been 
reported from study of the re- 
actions of carbon monoxide with 
various metals and oxides. Sir 
Lowthian Bell found that ferric 
oxide was deoxidized by carbon 
monoxide, accompanied by a 
deposition of carbon at all tem- 
peratures between 150 deg. C. 
(300 deg. Fahr.) and a bright 
red heat. Deoxidation and car- 
bon deposition were at a maxi- 
mum at about 417 deg. C. (783 
deg. Fahr.). Bernhard Osann 
found that when iron ores were 
subjected to carbon monoxide be- 
tween 430 deg. and 500 deg. C. 
(806 to 932 deg. Fahr.) carbon 
was deposited. 

Apparently neither lead nor 
zine causes failure by disintegra- 
tion. These metals are often 
found in bricks, but mainly in 
the cracks already opened by dis- 
integration or in the joints. Lead is principally found 
metallic in globules. The retorts and condensers used 
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Fig. 1—Disintegrat- 
ed Zone in Blast 
Furnace Lining 


Fig. 4—Looking Down into Blast Furnace after Blowing Out 


in the zinc industry do not disintegrate, although they 
absorb zine to a much greater extent than any bricks in 
a blast furnace lining (Fig. 5.) 

Alkalies are volatized by the furnace heat and com- 
bine with the bricks where the temperature is high 
and where there is little, if any, disintegration. Bricks 
taken from used linings and not disintegrated have 
shown more than 10 per cent of alkalies. 

Furnace bricks change in composition in service. 
In Table I a number of analyses of fire bricks, before 
and after service, are given. The samples after service 
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were taken from the highly heated end of the bricks 
after about 3 in. from the inner face of the brick had 
been removed. While these bricks had undergone a 
marked change in ferric oxide and alkalies, and had 
absorbed carbon, none had disintegrated. Analyses 
of bricks from the center or cooler portion of the lining 
showed little change in composition other than having 
absorbed carbon, yet they were badly disintegrated. 


Table I—Typical Analyses of Blast Furnace Bricks, Before 
and After Service in an Iron Blast Furnace 


After 5 Years’ Service ; Distance 


Before From Top of Furnace 

Percentage of Service 55 Ft. 65 Ft. 75 Ft. 
RE cwecxpabae 1 2 3 4 

Silica (SiO,)....... 57.64 44.74 44.70 41.40 
Ferric oxide (Fe,Q;) 0.71 2.88 3.14 3.75 
Alumina (A],03)... 41.17 34.25 36.35 34.23 
Lime (CaQO) ...... 0.32 1.46 2.50 0.70 
Magnesia (MgO)... 0.24 0.20 0.31 0.18 
Titanium (TiQ,)... pe? 2.11 2.11 1.98 
Potassium (K,.O)... 0.62 4.91 7.97 6.90 
Sodium (Na,gQ).... 0.10 7.82 1.83 6.16 
oe os eae aa 0.25 0.85 4.58 


Our Investigations and Results 


If a brick contains free or loosely combined ferric 
oxide, large volumes of carbon will be deposited when 





Fig. 3—Sound Brick (A) Surrounded by Disintegrated 
Bricks in a Blast Furnace Lining 


carbon monoxide is passed over the bricks, between 
certain temperature ranges. When this reaction is 
carried on within the body of a brick a disruptive force 
is produced sufficient to fracture the brick. Such a 
reaction would produce all the characteristics of brick 
failures in furnace linings. It remains, therefore, to 
determine in what form the iron must exist, and the 
conditions most favorable for carbon deposition. 

In the examination of a furnace which had been 
run on ferroalloys for 16 months, the lining was found 
to be badly disintegrated from top to bottom. The 
zone of disintegration could be traced distinctly from 
the top of the furnace, where it was only a few inches 
back from the inner face, to the lower levels, where it 
was 35 in. from the inner face at 55 ft. from the top 
of the furnace (Fig. 2). Such a condition pointed to 
the importance of temperature as affecting disintegra- 
tion. In addition, the carbon monoxide in the ferro 
furnace was 50 per cent higher than in an iron furnace. 
We believed the concentration of the carbon monoxide 
had an important influence on the rate of disintegra- 
tion. 

To produce disintegration in the laboratory we 
began by exposing bricks to blast furnace gas from a 
few minutes to several hours and at temperatures from 
350 deg. to 1000 deg. C. (662 deg. to 1832 deg. Fahr.). 
It was found that, when using blast furnace gas con- 
taining from 20 to 25 per cent of carbon monoxide, the 
action on the bricks was very slow. If a gas contain- 
ing 90 per cent of carbon monoxide be employed, a 
brick susceptible to disintegration could be shattered 
in from 6 to 10 hr. 

To test regular full-size bricks, a rectangular cast 
iron box sufficiently large to hold 12 9-in. bricks 
was made. The box was equipped with a close-fitting 
cover which could be sealed gas tight with refractory 
cement. Gas pipe connections enabled gas to enter at 
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Fig. 2—Zone of disintegration (B) is a Blast Furnace Lining, 55 Ft. from Top of Furnace. A shows the inner face of 
the lining 


the upper corner of the box and escape at the diagon- 
ally opposite lower corner. The sealed box could then 
be placed in a gas fired furnace and uniformly heated, 
while the carbon monoxide gas was being passed 








Fig. 5—Unused (A) and Used (B) Sections of Zinc 
Retorts. In service, B absorbed 12 per cent of zinc 
without disintegration 


through it. A typical analysis of the gas entering and 
leaving the disintegrating chamber is as follows: 


Percentage of Entering Leaving 
Cee 6.6 hs ce aww bianéae 92 51 
CE SD ob scnle este mee awe ey 2 29 
Ce ..ebesck eet a 6 Ce aeee tach Gare 3 28 


WEE +c oOu WSs 4.00 o6p ne wan eee 


Chet ELMER NE CEEENEEDUHONAUEER ceUROLONNSEeEEtHNNE 





Hen eeoennONevenserioennad ceeneer UU TUEUNEDONEDLAORROUEEOONRBN ET EHOLENEREOREEORRORORNET OD 


(To be concluded) 





Moving Picture of Submarine Cable 


A moving picture, “Laying of High-Power Sub- 
marine Cable in San Francisco Bay,” followed Judge 
Gary’s address. It was explained by C. F. Hood, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., the com- 
pany which produced the cable. THE IRON AGE pub- 
lished a brief description of the method of laying this 
cable in its issue of Jan. 25, 1923. 


For some time past the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
has been experimenting with the manufacture of all 
textiles used in the making of Ford vehicles. Different 
methods of weaving and various types of machinery 
have been tried. 


The Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky., is 
installing equipment for the production of high-grade 
black sheets. The company is at present operating 
18 out of 20 mills and expects to be operating 100 
per cent within the next two weeks. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has announced 
an increase of 3c. per hr. for machinists, carmen, 
sheet metal workers, boilermakers, blacksmiths, elec- 
tricians and their helpers and apprentices. 


BOILER TUBE PRICES 


Current Quotations in the Charcoal Iron Products 
Compared with Other Years 


Although the recovery in prices of charcoal iron 
boiler tubes from the low point of depression which 
followed the 1920 boom has been rapid and sharp, cur- 
rent quotations are well below the peak levels either of 
1920 or those of early 1917, before prices of all iron 
and steel products were established by the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

As representative of a considerable percentage of 
the production of charcoal iron tubes, prices of 2-in. 
No. 13 gage tubes are taken for purposes of compari- 
son. It will be noted in the accompanying table that 
the War Industries Board schedule on this size was 
list plus 22% per cent, this being equivalent to $216.22 
per net ton. It is a matter of record, however, that 
prior to the “fixing” of prices, this size of tube sold at 
list plus 50 to 55 per cent. The post-war price adjust- 
ments carried the price down 11% points from the War 
Industries Board base, or about’ $22 per net ton. This 
was followed by an advance of 5 points, or about $9 
a ton. From that point, reached July 26, 1920, the 
price receded steadily until as of June 13, the quotation 
was 25.5 and 5 per cent off list, which figured out a net 
ton price of $119.50. On July 28, 1922, prices began 
to move upward and from 25 and 6 per cent off list, as 
of that date, the market has advanced to its present 
level of 2 per cent off list. The present price of this 
size tube is $30 per net ton below the post-war peak, 
almost $44 a ton below the War Industries Board 
schedule, and on an average $100 a ton below the early 
1917 levels. 

The net ton prices in the table prior to 1916 are 
figured at the average mill weight, or 2.08 lb. per ft. 
for standard gage 2-in. tubes. From 1916 to the pres- 
ent time the price has been figured on the specifica- 
tions of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, requiring a heavier gage, which for 2-in. 
standard tubes has meant an average mill weight of 
2.37 lb. per ft. 


Charcoal Iron Boiler Tube Discounts and Price per Net Ton 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh for 12 Years 


Carload Per 

Date Diseount Size Net Ton 
Pob.. £8; 1006S ii es cites 45 2-in. Ne. 13 $111.08 
Balt 24.:- 39GB 6 oo see 48 2-in. No. 13 105.00 
Rete . SBR eecevas 16 2-in. No. 13 109.04 
CS | ER 49 2-in. No. 13 102.98 
May Rat BOERS 6:64 0es 50 2-in. No. 13 100.96 
April 20, 1915......<. 53 2-in. No. 13 94.90 
ent. Beebe e e'o8 6 8 51 2-in. No. 13 98.94 
Jam. BOS BPRS csssneve 43 2-in. No. 13 100.59 
Wav. BB) SET cccecccs 22% on 2-in. No. 13 216.22 
Jan, Bs UGGS caiduccs 19% on 2-in. No. 13 210.92 
Mar; $2; 29RG..cceccce 10 on 2-in. No. 13 194.12 
Jan. DAN > ae 4 10 on 2-in. No. 13 194.12 
Fale 2G, BOSGs ccscres 15 on 2-in. No. 13 202.94 
Wee. Be; B9BSs ccecsas 10 on 2-in. No. 13 194.12 
po a) |. Pe List 2-in. No. 13 176.47 
Ae. . 20p- BRE kieeias 10 2-in. No, 13 158.82 
Seber £4, 1s ss execs 20 2-in. No. 13 141.18 
Gemt. 328, 1Faksscceoss 25 2-in. No. 13 132.35 
Poem 86, BOER ci vcave 25-5 2-in. No. 13 125.71 
Seme 28, 1ORicivedes 25-5-5 2-in. No. 13 119.50 
Sele BE Tec eseces 25-5 2-in. No, 13 125.71 
A, Bev bes ccenes 18 2-in. No. 13 144.71 
ie A eee 13 2-in. No. 13 153.53 
Disei*' 6, -298B ici. hides 8 2-in. No. 13 162.35 
Met, ths Beate nccoacs 3 2-in. No. 13 171.18 
ASE. TE, TIES. cccesee 2 2-in. No. 13 172.94 








New Type of Open-Hearth Reversing Valve 


Self-Contained and All Above Ground—Permits Regulation 





of Gas and Air Supply—Without Internal 
Moving Parts 


BY JOHN NELSON 


Construction Co., Worcester, Mass., is now offer- 

ing the Isley combination air and gas reversing 
valve, the construction and operation of which consti- 
tute a departure from other types of reversing valves 
now in use. 

Fig. 1 shows the original installation of this re- 
versing valve in operation with a 35-ton open-hearth 
furnace at the plant of the Tremont Nail Co., Tremont, 
Mass., where it has been given a long test under prac- 
tical working conditions and where at present six valves 
are in operation. 
Fig. 2 is a vertical 
section through the 
valve and under- 
ground flues, with 
the valve in posi- 
tion to pass the in- 
going gas and air 
to the regen- 
erators. 

Fig. 3 shows 
the general ar- 
rangement of two 
duplicate elec- 
trically driven 
valves in relation 
to the regenera- 
tors and stack of 
an open - hearth 
furnace. It will be 
noted that the gas 
and air pass to the 
furnace through 
one valve, while 
the products of 
combustion flow 
from the furnace 
to the stack 
through the other 
valve, thus allow- 
ing independent regulation for each end of the furnace. 
By reversing both valves from the position shown, the 
direction of the gaseous currents is reversed through 
the furnace. 

It is claimed for the valve that it fulfills various 
requirements which have been long sought and which 
the inventor, George H. Isley, had in mind while evolv- 
ing the idea, in that it is self-contained with all parts 
above ground and accessible from the outside; that all 
joints are leak-proof and the seals sufficient to provide 
for maximum pressure and draft caused by clogged 
checkers; that there is the least possible amount of 
radiating surface, all metal, where practicable, being 
lined with insulating material; that soot cannot ac- 
cumulate on the inside and form an obstruction to the 
path of the gases; that waste of gas is avoided by 
closing the gas supply during reversal, the fresh gas 
being shut off automatically while actual reversal takes 
place; that the volume of air and gas passing to the 
furnace may be easily regulated; that, since quick re- 
pairs to the furnace are often necessary, the reversing 
apparatus is arranged for centering conveniently the 
furnace, connecting all four regenerators with the 
stack at one time; that the fresh gas cannot enter 
both ends of the furnace at one time; and that the 
sequence of operations in reversal is such that the 
fresh gas trapped in the gas regenerators and flues at 
each reversal may pass through the furnace and be 
utilized rather than be permitted to escape to the stack. 

When the furnace is in operation, producer gas at 


a all types of regenerative furnaces the Morgan 


Fig. 


1—Original 
with 





Installation of the 
30-Ton Open-Hearth 
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approximately 1000 deg. and air at atmospheric con- 
ditions enter one valve, pass through the flues to the 
regenerators, and ascend through the checkers, increas- 
ing in temperature to nearly the prevailing tempera- 
ture of the furnace, and finally issue from the ports 
and unite in the furnace, where combustion takes place. 
The products of combustion at approximately 3000 deg. 
pass out of the furnace on the opposite end and de- 
scend through the regenerators, circulating around and 
heating the checkers therein, and finally, at about 1000 
deg., pass through the other reversing valve to stack. 

At intervals of 
about 15 min. the 
reversing valves 
are manipulated 
so as to change 
the direction of 
the currents 
through the fur- 
nace. In this way 
the checkers are 
alternately heated 
by the products of 
combustion from 
the furnace and 
cooled by the in- 
going fresh air 
and gas, which 
take up the heat as 
described. 

As will be seen 
in Fig. 2, the 
water seal base of 
the Isley valve has 
openings corre- 
sponding to the 
gas inlet, gas and 
air regenerators 
and stack termi- 
nals. Mounted 
over the base is a 
brick-lined movable hood structure. In the position 
shown, one hood connects the gas inlet with the gas 
regenerator terminal, while the other hood seals the 
passages to the stack. A cover over the gas inlet is 
hinged to the base and held open by the lower edge of 
one end of the hood structure for the gas to enter. 
Hinged to the opposite end of the hood structure is a 
plate steel lid which serves to control the volume of air 
passing from the atmosphere to the air regenerator. 

A motor-driven worm gear reduction unit, attached 
to one end of the base and connected with the hood 
structure by means of bell cranks and connecting rods, 
serves to move the hood structure from the position 
shown to its reversed position, in which the inlet port 
is closed and the products of combustion are permitted 
to pass to the stack. In the meanwhile, the valve at 
the other end of the furnace has reversed and per- 
mits the entrance there of air and fresh producer gas. 

The small cover over the gas inlet plays a very 
important part in the operation of this valve. It is 
used for regulating the volume of gas passing to the 
regenerator. It automatically shuts off the supply of 
gas before the hood structure breaks seal with the 
base while reversing, and seals the supply terminal 
when the hood structure is in the reversed position, at 
which time the cover is exposed to the cooling effects 
of the atmosphere. The cover is made of plate steel 
and it may be of interest that those furnished with the 
valves of the Tremont installation are in substantially 
as good condition as when first operated 4 years ago. 


Isley Reversing Valve, 


Furnace 


Operating 
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Fig. 2—Vertical Section through Isley Valve and Underground Flues with Valve in Ingoing Position. In reversing, the 


brick-lined hoods are raised far enough to permit the steel plates making their water seals to clear the water troughs; the 

structure is then moved to the left to the next set of water troughs (those which are not occupied, in the view shown). 

Meanwhile the steel cover over the passage carrying gas from the producer is closed automatically, preventing escape of 

gas on breaking of the water seal. This reversal closes the producer passage and opens both the gas regenerator and air 

regenerator to the stack, the suction of which then serves to pull the products of combustion through the furnace ports and 
the two regenerators and thence up the stack and out to the air above 


Regulation of gas passing to the regenerator is 
effected by the control wheel mounted on the crank 
shaft of the reduction unit. Adjustable contact fin- 
gers are provided which act upon the control wheel and 
fix the degree of opening of the inlet port cover. The 
cranks can act only so far as the controlling fingers 
will permit and the restrained motion is transmitted 
through the connecting rods and the hood structure, 
which in turn controls the lift of the cover. 

The hood structure with its brick linings is counter- 


balanced by a unique set of compression springs (con- 
tained within the cylinder connecting the two bell 
cranks, at the left in Fig. 1), acting through the bell 
cranks, which are mounted on the base and guide the 
movement of the hood structure. Air and gas regulat- 
ing stands located on the furnace floor serve as a con- 
venient means for the furnace operator to control the 
ingoing air and gas. A master control switch is also 
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Fig. 3—General Arrangement of a Pair of Isley Reversing Valves, in Their Relation to Regenerators and Stack of Open- 
Hearth Furnace 








Quantity Tonnage of Automobile Castings 


Charging and Pouring Methods of Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich.—Bull Ladles Used 
for Direct Pouring Into Molds 


BY HENRY M. LANE* 


so laid out as to bring the iron in above the gen- 

eral foundry floor level. The scales are of the 
Howe suspension type, with all levers and knife edges 
protected by a small hood or housing overhead, while 
the weighing platform itself is suspended on four pen- 
dant rods. 

The two cupolas in old foundry section have 72-in. 
and 84-in. diameter shells, and are lined to 36-in. and 
66-in. diameter respectively. They are used for the 
special mixes, and the iron for these mixes is piled in 
this part of the yard. This includes thin steel scrap, 
most of which is tumbled and used as “medicine” in 
the ladles. Cylinder scrap and short steel rails cut to 
12-in. lengths for economical melting in the small 


Fy oe tad oc tracks for supply of raw materials are 


The cars then proceed across the various scales and 
obtain the different ingredients necessary for the com- 
pleted charge. 

A general view of the new melting unit with its 
five cupolas and three elevators is shown in Fig. 1, one 
of the cupola stacks being behind the elevator at the 
left. The car at the right is standing over the coke 
bins, and the bin in the foreground is used for lime- 
stone. In front of the melting unit can be seen a 
dump truck pulling a dump cart or wagon. These dump 
carts are used for handling sand about the plant, for 
handling castings through the gangway to the cleaning 
room, and for many other purposes. 

Under ordinary circumstances all metal charges are 
weighed up complete in the yard, and pass to the 





Fig. 1—New Melting Unit, with Five Cupolas and Three EFlevators. 


The car stands over a coke bin, the lime bin being 


in the foreground 


cupolas are used also, as well as the various grades 
of pig iron necessary. As the charging cars proceed 
across the various scales the different ingredients are 
added, and then they are ready for the charging plat- 
form. 

The same general charging scheme is carried out in 
connection with the large 96-in. shell cupolas of the 
new foundry, the make-up yards for these charges be- 
ing in another part of the plant. The same type scales 
are used, and the same general arrangement of charg- 
ing, except that the steel rail scrap is cut to 30-in. 
lengths instead of 12-in. lengths. 

All return sprue and scrap from the foundry is put 
on the charging cars by the night gang and is divided 
as nearly evenly as possible among the cars, and 
these units constitute the first of the scrap addition. 





*Industrial engineer, Detroit. The article is taken from a 
paper “Improved Foundry Practice: Quantity Production of 
Automobile Castings,” read by Mr. Lane before the National 
Founders Association. Other portions of the paper have 
Ge potsnes at page 745, March 15; page 1037, April 12 

e 1173, April 26. 


charging platform ready for the cupola. On the charg- 
ing floor are held a series of charging cars with the 
complete charges weighed out. 

These cupolas were all equipped with regular charg- 
ing machines when they were put in, but it was soon 
found that these did not give an accurate enough mix. 
Then the Wilson foundry carried on a long series of 
experiments costing several thousand dollars trying 
to develop a satisfactory method of mechanical charg- 
ing, but finally these were all abandoned in favor of 
hand charging under the direction of a representative 
of the laboratory. The men fork in a weighed charge 
of coke which has been dumped on the floor in front of 
the cupola. After this is carefully distributed, a 
weighed amount of limestone is added, and then the 
charging car containing the metal is brought up and 
carefully distributed. 

Fig. 2 shows the entire charging floor, with a bat- 
tery of three cupolas in the foreground. This floor is 
of steel plate construction of 1000-lb. per sq, ft. ca- 
pacity. The charges consist of 3500 lb. Each of the 
larger cupolas has a capacity of 17 tons per hour. 
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Attention is called to the blast pipes overhead for 
delivering cold air in front of the cupola doors, to 
make charging easier in hot weather. 

Blast for the cupolas is furnished by positive pres- 
sure blowers. The company has carried on extensive 
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in Fig. 3. A 3-ton receiving ladle with skimming spout 
is placed in front of the cupola, and this pours directly 
into a 1000-lb. bull ladle on the monorail. These 1000-Ib. 
bull ladles hang on a monorail scale, which reads on 
the dial shown at the left, so that the operator in 








Fig. 4—General View of “Medicine” Floor, Showing Scrap which Is Added to Change Slightly the Composition of the Metal 


experiments with fan and centrifugal blowers, but have 
found that, to produce high-grade iron with a mini- 
mum of loss, it is necessary to have a dependable uni- 
form blast pressure. The blowers are arranged in such 
a way that by operating suitable gates any cupola can 
be blown with any one of two or more blowers, so that 
there is no danger of a shutdown from the breaking 
down of any given blower. The practice is to use 9500 
cu. ft. of air per minute for each of the larger cupolas, 
and this volume is accurately determined by means of 
a Clarke volume blast meter. 

The general arrangement for tapping iron is shown 


charge of the receiving ladle can put a predetermined 
amount of metal into each bull ladle. 

Careful study has been made of the number of 
pounds of metal required to pour a given number of 
castings of a certain kind, and each ladle is filled to 
take care of the castings it is to pour. A designating 
number is then hung on the ladle, which indicates not 
only the composition of the metal it contains, but the 
destination, so that as it is pushed through the foundry, 
everyone makes room for it, and sees that it arrives 
at its destination in the least possible time. This ar- 
rangement also does away with the possibility of get- 
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ting the wrong kind of iron into a given mold. It will 


be realized that this is particularly necessary when we 
consider that there are five cupolas in a line at the 
end of the shop, several of which are in blast at a 
time, and usually each cupola is melting a slightly dif- 
ferent mix. 

Any mixes requiring a considerable tonnage are 
made up on the charging floor, and the molten metal 





Fig. 3 (Above) 
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a standard l-in. square bar, 14 in, long, which is 
broken on centers 12 in. apart, and when tension tests 
are necessary, the bars for this are turned from the 
ends of the broken bar. . 
Another bar is cast 12 in. long in a metal yoke. 
The ends of this bar are chilled, and by splitting the 
end the depth of the chill can readily be seen. This 
physical test gives a quick check on the metal before 
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General Arrangement for Tapping Iron 


1000-Lb. Bull Ladle 





that comes down is of the proper composition, but 
there are a number of castings that require a slight 
variation from the standard mix, and to take care of 


this, additions are made to the ladle. A general view 
of the medicine floor is given in Fig. 4, which shows 
a lot of tumbled steel scrap in the foreground which 
has been accurately weighed into small charges ready 
for addition to the ladle. In the background can be 


seen a number of soft iron castings used for tempera- 
ture control, and beside them the scales for weighing 
out charges, and also for weighing out the necessary 
additions of ferroalloys. 

At the right is a small cart carrying several molds 
for test bars. 


It is the practice of this plant to use 


chemical analysis has been made. This bar also gives 
the shrinkage, and these two factors enable the op- 
erators to tell much of their mixtures before analysis 
has been completed. 

Many of the castings are poured direct from the 
bull ladles filled at the cupola. Fig. 5 shows such a 
ladle pouring transmissions. The 1000-lb. ladle is held 
on an air hoist upon a traveling crane as shown. The 
ladle is brought from the cupola to the crane on a 
trolley, and is transferred to the air hoist by means of 
a two-way or sister-hook. Of course some of the work 
is better poured with hand ladles, in which case metal 
is taken to the floor in the bull ladle, and then trans- 
ferred to the hand ladles. 
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Machine for Slotting Locomotive Frames 


A locomotive frame slotting machine representing 
in some particulars a departure from the conventional 
design has been brought out by the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York. The principal depar- 
ture is in the method employed for the main drive of 
each unit. 


Formerly reversing motion was effected by means 
of a crank and connecting rod or through reversing 
pulleys and belts for transmitting power to a rack on 
the cutter bar. The new design utilizes a reversing 
motor mounted on each head as shown, which, driving 
through a pair of gears rotates a vertical screw that 
directly engages the cutter bar. 

The motors are 20 hp., with a 4 to 1 speed range. 
The cutting and return speeds are controlled independ- 
ently and any combination between them can be ob- 
tained within the speed range of the motor. The re- 
turn speed range limits are higher than those assigned 
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machine illustrated being 60 ft. long. Each head is 
self-contained and comprises two principal members, 
the yoke and the cross-rail. The latter can be swiv- 
eled in the horizontal plane for cutting tapers and 
angles. The openings in the yoke are 61 in. wide and 
41 in. high which accommodates six 6 in. frames or 
four 8-in. frames set on the bed for simultanéous slot- 
ting. The extension tool bar is cylindrical in form, has 
a relief socket on tool apron and has its upper bearing 
in the cutter bar. The tool bar is revolved by a worm 
wheel gearing and hand wheels for setting tools or 
for cutting fillets. 


Two British Premiers Were Steel Men 


Arthur Bonar Law, retiring Britis . premier, and 
Stanley Baldwin, chancellor of the exchéquer and suc- 
ceeding premier, were both reared in the steel business. 
The former, a native of New Brunswick, Canada, after 
graduation from high school in Glasgow, became 2 





Locomotive Frame Slotter With Reversing Motor Mounted on Each Head. The motor, driving through gears, rotates 
a vertical screw that engages the cutter bar. The feed arrangements are a feature. Each head has its own motor 
for feeding and traversing it along the bed, and the saddle along the cross rail 


to cutting. Two dials on the contactor panel are con- 
nected with the rheostats which govern these two speed 
functions. The desired cutting speed is set on one, 
the return speed on the other. The motor is reversed 
by automatic contactors governed by a pilot switch 
which is actuated by the tripping of adjustable dogs on 
the cutter bar. The dogs are set by hand at locations 
that give the desired length and location of stroke. 
The maximum stroke is 38 in. 

The feed arrangements employed are also a feature. 
Each head has its own motor for feeding and travers- 
ing it along the bed, and the saddle along the cross-rail. 
This motor through gears and shafts actuates the nuts 
on fixed screws along each side of the bed for the longi- 
tudinal feed and traverse of head. The same motor 
through another gear train feeds and traverses the 
saddle along the cross-rail. The operation of both 
feed and traverse is electrical. A dial set at a pre- 
determined point permits the feed motor to make one 
or more revolutions intermittently by means of which 
the desired feed is obtained. The throwing of a switch 
permits the motor to run continuously giving fast 
traverse of either head or saddle as desired. 

Slotting at an angle too steep’ to be covered by the 
swiveling feature of the cross-rails is necessary at the 
ends of some locomotive frames, and this requirement 
is met by combining long and cross-feeds for simul- 
taneous action. By change gears and swing arms, 
combinations between these feeds may be effected to 
slot any angle up to 45 deg. 

The machines are available with from one to three 
heads and in various lengths of bed, the bed of the 


member of the firm of William Kidston & Sons, iron 
merchants, Glasgow, and of William Jacks & Co., also 
engaged in the iron business in that city. He was at 
one time chairman of the Glasgow Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation. Premier Baldwin was born to a wealthy min- 
ing family and obtained his education not only in the 
family mines and mills, but at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was affiliated with Baldwins, 
Ltd., Swansea, Wales. Following graduation he sought 
his fortunes in steel, which continued his major interest 
until 1908, when he was elected to the House of Com- 
mons. 


A merger of the properties of the Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co., with plants at Dayton, and Ironton, Ohio, 
and the Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, is now being 
negotiated. An increase in capitalization of $4,000,000 
has been arranged by the Dayton Malleable Iron Co. 
The merger is expected to become effective June 30. 
John C. Haswell is president of the Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co., and John H. Bradley of the Pratt & Letch- 
worth Co. 


Sales of mechanical stokers in April showed a 
marked advance over the figures for February and 
March. According to the Bureau of the Census, 15 
establishments reported sales of 167 stokers, rated 
altogether in 85,339 hp. against 120 in March, aggre- 
gating 68,955 hp., and 129 in February for 66,619 hp. 
The month was slightly better in horsepower rating 
than January. January sales covered 145 stokers, 
rated at 83,270 hp. 








New Self-Feeding Bucket Loader 


A new self-feeding bucket loader mounted on a 
standard Fordson tractor as illustrated has been 
placed on the market by the N. P. Nelson Iron Works, 
Inc., 212 Fortieth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The equipment is for loading sand, soft coal and 
other materials into wagons and trucks from banks or 
piles not adjacent to each other. The capacity is 40 
yds. per hr. of material that a man can shovel without 
the use of a pick and the propelling speed of the 
tractor is 12 miles per hr. 

In operating the machine the operator stands on 
a platform located at the side as shown. Controls are 
within easy reach and the position on the platform 
permits of unobstructed view of the digging and 
loading operation, an arrangement intended to permit 
of keeping the performance of the loader up to its 
rated capacity. 

The elevator is direct connected to the engine and 
with the toothed digging spirals, runs full speed while 
the tractor may be inched backward into the pile of 





Self-Feeding Bucket Loader Mounted on a Tractor. 


Operation is from the platform at the side. The ele- 
vator is connected directly to the engine 


material being loaded. The spirals are said to level a 
6 ft. cut, and material once started in motion keeps 
moving continuously until picked up by the elevator 
buckets. An overload release is provided to give the 
operator ample warning of boulders or undiggable 
material. The tractor is equipped with a governor to 
control fuel consumption to actual requirements. A 
power take-off is available for use in operating other 
machinery, and the loader attachment may be con- 
veniently removed and the tractor used for other 
purposes. Tractors now in service can have the loader 
mechanism mounted on them. A _ swivel spout, at- 
tached to the loader as shown, permits of discharging 
the sand or other material sideways into the truck if 
necessary. The clearance under this chute is 8% ft. 
The elevator frame is of truss design and elevator 
buckets, chains, sprockets, and other components are 
of the company’s standard construction. 


Thermal Stresses in Steel Car Wheels 


An investigation of stresses induced in steel car 
wheels from heating the tread has been carried out at 
the Bureau of Standards in a manner approximating 
severe service conditions. It is said by experienced 
railway men that the tread of the wheel becomes 
heated to a dull red from the application of brake 
. shoes on descending long mountainous grades. A large 
number of rolled, forged and cast steel wheels, both 
new and worn, were tested, the wheels being mounted 
on a hollow water cooled axle and the treads heated 
by passing an electric current through a soft steel 
resistor which encircled the wheels. 

Observations were made every 10 min. of the 
temperatures and deformations throughout the wheel. 
In the regular tests the maximum tread temperatures 
reached 716 deg. Fahr. in 90 min. and in three special 
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tests the tread was heated to about 930 deg. in 150 min. 
Although the test was more severe than actual service 
conditions, none of the wheels developed cracked 
plates in any of the tests. 

The results of the investigation show the manu- 
facturers how the wheels are deformed from high 
tread temperature, giving the magnitude and distri- 
bution of stresses throughout the wheels. The manu- 
facturers will be able to use these new data to ad- 
vantage in considering the question of proposed 
changes of design and manufacturing practice. They 
are contained in technological paper No. 235 of the 
Bureau of Standards, which may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 


Strength of Wire Rope Over Sheaves 


Wire rope in use is generally weakest at the points 
where it passes over sheaves, especially those of small 
diameter. The Bureau of Standards has made tests 
under these conditions, the rope being connected be- 
tween two sheaves, one on each head of the testing 
machine. The rope was socketed and was made con- 
tmuous after placing on the sheaves by joining the 
sockets. 

Under the load it was found that the rope usually 
broke where it left the sheave. Ropes used were %, 
%, %, 1 in. and 1% in. in diameter, and the sheaves 
were 10, 14 and 18 in. in diameter. It was found that 
the strength of the rope was less the smaller the 
sheave. Taking the strength of the straight rope as 
unity, the strength of the %-in. rope over sheaves was 
87.4 per cent for the 10-in. sheave and 95.3 per cent 
for the 18-in. sheave. The larger ropes had a much 
lower relative strength, as the 1%-in. rope had only 
75.8 per cent on the 10-in. sheave and 84.7 per cent on 
the 18-in. sheave. 


Motor Drive for Cone Headstock Lathes 


A motor drive arrangement for its “Standard” 14, 
16, 18 and 20-in. lathes, which may be readily attached 
to machines in service, has been brought out by the 
John Steptoe Co., Cincinnati. 

In this arrangement, which is shown in the illustra- 
tion, the countershaft unit is bolted right over the cone 





The counter- 


Motor Drive Arrangement for Lathe. 
shaft unit is mounted directly over the cone pulley 


pulley of the lathe, and it is provided with a clutch gear 
so that the motor can be engaged and disengaged in- 
stantly. The cone pulley on the countershaft can be 
moved away from the lathe spindle for tightening the 
belt running from the countershaft to the headstock 
cone pulley. An idler pulley is provided to keep at the 
proper tension the belt from the motor to the counter- 
shaft. 

The motor is mounted in back of the lathe in line 
with the bed and is placed in a position intended to 
reduce vibration to a minimum. A constant speed, 
1100 to 1200 r.p.m., motor is recommended. 
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Improved Geared Head for “American” 
“= Lathe 


The automatically oiled, 12-speed geared head fea- 
ture of the lathes of the American Tool Works Co., 
Cincinnati, is now available for machines up to and 
including the 36-in. medium pattern machine. 

The mechanical spindle speeds are in geometrical 
progression. All gears in the head are of manganese 
steel, heat treated. Only three shafts are used in the 
head, which permits gear centers to be located farther 
apart and gears of larger diameter to be used. The 
entire mechanism operates in a bath of oil. The 24-in. 
heavy-pattern machine will, it is said, transmit 20 
hp. On the belt-driven head of the same size, power 
is delivered to a 16-in. pulley by a 6-in. double belt. 





Automatically Oiled Geared Head Provided for 

“American” Lathes. Only three shafts are used 

in the head. The gear tooth clutch employed and 
the lubrication system are features 


The arrangement of the driving pulley is a feature. 
To eliminate belt pull from the driving shaft the 
pulley is bronze bushed and mounted on a long steel 
sleeve of large diameter, which takes the pull. The 
sleeve is also bronze bushed and forms the journal 
for the driving shaft to which the pulley is keyed. 
Lubrication is by an automatic oiling system. 

A gear clutch is used in place of a jaw clutch, 
which is said to be an advantage both in ease of en- 
gagement and durability. The new clutch is made up 
of an external and internal gear of the same pitch 
diameter and number of teeth. The teeth are gener- 
ated on a Fellows gear shaper and are rounded on the 
ends, to facilitate engagement. Both members of the 
clutch are of alloy steel, heat treated and hardened. 

In the automatic oiling system, oil is circulated by 
a geared pump accessibly located inside of the head, 
from a reservoir in the bottom to a filtering and 
distributing tank in the head cover, from which the 
bearings are lubricated. After filtering the oil flows 
to the various bearings through pipes. The pump 
supplies oil to the filter faster than the latter can 
take care of it, and in larger quantities than the 
bearings will consume. The surplus overflows to the 
gear teeth. 

The oil first flows into a settling tank in the lower 
head casting and as it accumulates it overflows into a 
straining compartment, where it passes through a 
strainer into the pumping reservoir. From this point 
it is lifted by the pump into the filtering tank in the 
head cover, where it is filtered through a felt pad. 
This distributing chamber is divided into compart- 
ments, each one of which holds a supply of oil for one 
particular bearing. A gage glass in the supply line 
from the straining compartment to the filtering tank 
indicates to the operator whether the oil pump is work- 
ing properly. 
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New Centerless Grinder 


A centerless grinder, known as the No. 4B, de- 
signed for the accurate grinding of straight cylindrical 
parts up to and including 4 in. in diameter on a 
production basis, has been placed on the market by 
the Detroit Machine Tool Co., Detroit. 

The lower or feed wheel is directly beneath the 
grinding wheel so that the work being ground rests 
upon it and is rotated by it, as in the No. 4 machine 
described in THE IRON AGE of March 31, 1921. The 
feed wheel is double the width of the grinding wheel so 
that the work will rotate at the proper speed as it 
comes in contact with the grinding wheel. 

The lower wheel is mounted on a vertical column 
on which it may be pivoted, and its angle with the 
grinding wheel varied up to 10 deg., thus permitting 
changes in the traverse or feed of the work through 
the machine. The diameter to which the work is to 
be ground is controlled by a sensitive adjustment in 
the lower unit column, and minute adjustments may 
be made through a handwheel and dial provided. 

Sliding gears in the change gear box provide two 
grinding and two driving wheel speeds which are 
1080 and 1176 r.p.m. and 33 and 44 r.p.m. respec- 
tively. The grinding spindle driving pulley on the 
lower shaft is 14 in. in diameter by 5% in. face. 
Other spindle speeds may be obtained by the use of a 
special pulley. 

The feed wheel is driven direct from the change 
gear box through a set of bevel gears and the vertical 
universal drive shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion of the machine. The direct drive is claimed to 
overcome tendency toward unsteady rotation of the 
lower wheel due to belt slippage. A worm and worm 
wheel drive on the lower spindle, with arrangement 
to compensate for wear, is intended to prevent back- 
lash in the feed wheel. 

The grinding wheel drive is by belt from the 
change gear box pulley over a ball bearing idler tc 





Centerless Grinder for Straight Cylindrical Parts Up 


to and Including 4 In. in Diameter. A new feature 
is the method of mounting the spindle pulley on the 
spindle 


the grinding spindle pulley. A feature of the grind- 
ing wheel drive is the method of mounting the spindle 
pulley. The pulley is mounted on ball bearings on a 
stud which is supported at the outside end by a cast 
iron bracket. The inner hub face of the pulley carries 
a plate with a spline bore which engages with the 
splined end of the spindle. This is intended to form a 
flexible coupling which transmits only a rotary motion 
to the spindle, and eliminates wearing effect of belt 
pull on the spindle bearing. 

Diamond devices for trueing the wheels are integral 
parts of the machine. The floor space occupied is 
54x69 in. and the weight approximately 5000 Ib. 
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Car Wheel Borer with New Features 


A new 48-in. car wheel borer with features in- 
tended to permit of increased production and safer 
operation has been placed on the market by the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

The frame, which is a one-piece casting, has been 
made heavier to provide greater rigidity and permit 
of taking heavier cuts. The design of the frame has 
been changed to give greater support to the hub- 
facing bar, this being also intended to contribute 
toward making heavier cuts possible. 

The automatic self-centering chuck is a feature. 
After the wheel to be bored has been swung into 









Car Wheel Borer 
Improved to Per- 
mit of Heavier 
Cuts. An automa- 
tic self centering 
chuck is a feature 





place on the table by the crane the motor is started at 


a slow speed. A mechanism in the table causes the 
chuck jaws to move inward until they engage the wheel 
tread. When the work is firmly chucked, the table 
commences to rotate and the driving force employed 
when the cutting operation begins serves to further 
lock the wheel in the jaws. When the work is finished, 
the motor is reversed and the relative motion between 
driving gear and table serves to loosen and withdraw 
the jaws toward the periphery of the table. The 
motor is then stopped and wheel removed by crane, 
which is motor-driven and part of the equipment of 
each machine. 

The boring bar counterweight operates down an 
incline on the back of machine frame and is arranged 
so that if the support chain breaks, the counterweight 
is prevented from falling. 

Dynamic braking can be taken advantage of where 
direct current is available. For either direct or alter- 
nating current reversing motors are employed; the 
different table speeds are obtained by using a variable- 
speed motor in the case of direct current and a con- 
stant-speed slip-ring motor operating through a speed 
change box where alternating current is used. No 
clutches are used in either case. A belt-driven machine 
is also available although electric drive is recom- 
mended. 


A farewell luncheon was given by American Engi- 
neers on May 18 to Dr. Emmanuel de Margerie, an 
international authority on geology who, as exchange 
professor to the United States, has finished a year of 
lecturing at several American universities. The lun- 
cheon was arranged by the presidents and members 
of the boards of civil, mining and metallurgical, 
mechanical and electrical engineering societies, and 
was held at the Harvard Club, New York. Dr. Albert 
R.Ledoux, past president of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers presided. 
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New Building of Wagner & Co. Erected at 
Lima, Peru 


August N. Wiese, one of the proprietors of the 
importing and machinery firm of Emilio F. Wagner & 
Co., Lima, Peru, has completed a thoroughly modern 
five-story building which stands out against Lima’s 
skyline as its first modern city structure. The work 
was done by the Fred T. Ley Co., New York. Construc- 
tion was directed by Ira A. Lamont, superintending 
engineer for the Ley company. 

Three hundred tons of Carnegie steel have been used 
in the reinforcement of the concrete in which 7000 
barrels of cement were used. The building occupies 
ground area of about 16,000 sq. ft. The rear of the 
building is equipped with a 5-ton crane for handling 
machinery and heavy materials from trucks in the 
street and shifting these to a hydraulic lift operated 
to reach the storage room in the basement. A large 
strong room built with 3% in. steel walls covered with 
concrete is located in a section of the basement, which 
also contains a 120-ft. concrete well, 6 ft. in diameter. 
An 80-hp. Diesel engine will provide power for pumps, 
elevators and also to run electric generators. Emilio 
F. Wagner & Co. will occupy the main floor and base- 
ment exclusively. The same hygienic conveniences and 
modern improvements have been installed which one 
finds in the many buildings now being constructed in 
New York. Each of the upper floors is sub-divided into 
15 office suites, each room of which opens onto the cen- 
tral corridor. 

It is freely predicted that the era of 3-story adobe 
buildings in Lima’s business section is past. Mr. 
Wiese’s building has stimulated unusual interest in 
this kind of structure. Both the Fred T. Ley Co. and 
the Foundation Co. report that a number of owners 
have plans under consideration for similar structures. 
It seems likely that in the future Lima will pattern 
its buildings after the large North American cities. 


Pump for Cutting Lubricant 


A motor-driven centrifugal pump incorporating its 
ring-oiled packing gland feature, regarded as especi- 
ally suitable for circulating cutting lubricants to 
machine tools is being marketed by the Arrow Pump 
Co., Buhl Building, Detroit. 

The bearings of the pump are protected from con- 
tact with the liquid being pumped and are lubricated 





Centrifugal Pump for Circulating Cutting Lubri- 


cant to Machine Tools. Ring oiling of bearings 
is a feature 


by means of ring oilers. The impeller, the only working 
part of the pump, is of durable construction and a 
priming chamber is provided to permit the pump to 
retain its prime and work within its suction capacity 
above the level of supply without the use of mechani- 
cal prime retainers, such as foot or check valves. 
The unit is of sufficient capacity to supply a group 
of machines from a central supply. No base is re- 
quired and it may be assembled for floor or wall 
mounting. It is claimed that as both the motor and 
pump bearings are ring oiled from large oil wells, the 
unit may be located in isolated places without the 
need of frequent attention. 
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Economies Claimed for New Drill Jigs 


Reduction of total drilling time and savings in the 
making and storing of jigs are claimed for the uni- 
versal drill jigs illustrated, which are being placed on 
the market by the Cleveland Universal Jig Co., 2005 
Oregon Avenue, Cleveland. 

Two types are available, the jig designated as type 
A being primarily for use in place of the screw bush 
type jig. It is made up of a base with two columns 
in which there are two plungers holding a top plate, 
which is bored in line with the base to receive the 
drill bushings. The plungers operate up and down by 
means of racks and pinions, the pinion shaft being 
actuated by the handle. The latter locks in any posi- 
tion on the sector by pressing the handle latch, which 
pulls down a wedge, forcing a shoe to clamp the sector. 
The drill bushings can be made to conform to any 
shape of work, whether round or odd, since only straight 
up and down moves are required to use the jig. 

In the type B jig, which is designed for use in place 
of the leg and box type jig, there are no clamps or 
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nango Valley. It is estimated iron production in the 
district is approximating 650,000 tons monthly. 

Puddling operations are still handicapped by lack 
of skilled labor. Pipe, merchant bar, light bar, skelp, 
plate, rod, wire and conduit mills are virtually at 100 
per cent. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. prepared this 
week to start its No. 10 tube furnace, placing its 11 
pipe mills in operation for the first time in many 
months. 


Engineering Society of Buffalo 


At the annual election of officers of the Engineering 
Society of Buffalo held last week at the Hotel Statler, 
these officers were elected for the coming year: Karr 
Parker, president; W. L. Spalding, vice-president; N. L. 
Nussbaumer, secretary, and E. T. Mathewson, treas- 
urer. Cecil Farrar was elected a director for one year 
and Frank Hubbard and Capt. George Norton, direc- 
tors for two years. 

Calvin W. Rice of New York, secretary of the Amer- 


Savings in Drill- 
ing Time Are 
Claimed for the 
Universal Drill 
Jigs Shown. 
Type A, for use 
in place of the 
screw bush type 
jig, is shown at 
the left as used 
in_ drilling the 
king pin hole in 
a spindle. Type 
B, for use in the 
place of jigs of 
the leg and box 
type, is shown 
at the right as 
used in drilling 
the bolt holes in 





screws to be tightened in order to hold the work. The 
device is made up of a square base to which four posts 
are fastened, as shown. The top plate mounted on the 
posts is bored to receive the drill bushings. The han- 
dle and rack and pinion movement used in the type 
A jig is employed here also, but instead of two plungers 
pulling down with the movement of the handle, there is 
one plunger, which pushes up and which is intended to 
hold the work rigidly against the top plate while 
drilling. 

In loading the work is placed in the jig, the handle 
pulled down so the work is held rigidly between the 
bushings or against the top plate, and the handle latch 
pressed to hold the work in that position. To unload, 
the handle latch is pushed down, the handle raised and 
the work removed. 

Unusual saving in drilling time is attributed to 
the few motions required to load and unload the jig, 
2 sec. being said to be required for each. It is also 
claimed that because any number of different parts 
may be drilled in the jigs merely by changing the bush- 
ings in the one type and the top plate in the other, sub- 
stantial savings in tool storage space and savings in 
the cost of making jigs are available. 


Labor Shortage Curtails Operations 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 22.—Shortage of mill labor is 
curtailing operations in the sheet and tin plate divi- 
sions of the steel industry. While independent sched- 
ules call for operation of 116 of the 117 sheet units in 
the Mahoning Valley, there are times when as many 
as 10 mills are idle because of inability to assemble 
the crews. 

This week the Liberty tin plate works at Leavitts- 
burg of the Trumbull Steel Co. resumed in part fol- 
lowing a suspension of three months. 

In the Youngstown district, 42 blast furnaces were 
scheduled this week for production, the highest number 
in three years. Of the total, 26 furnaces are in the 
Mahoning Valley, and 16 of 20 are pouring in the She- 


a bell casting 





ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, was the guest 
of honor at the annual dinner which preceded the elec- 
tion. Mr. Rice gave a talk on the relation of local en- 
gineering societies to the national body. Maj. R. W. 
Schroeder of Chicago, former chief test pilot of the 
United States army aviation section, also spoke. Over 
200 members of the society attended. 


Iron and Steel Exposition 


Exhibitors have contracted for large blocks of 
space to display the latest developments in steel mill 
apparatus at the exposition to be held in the Audi- 
torium in Buffalo, Sept. 24 to 28. The exposition will 
cover the fields of electrical, mechanical and power 
engineering, with special emphasis on the problems 
confronting operating engineers in maintaining at all 
times continuity of operation. 


Shipments of steel-furniture stock goods in April 
amounted to $1,520,286, as against $1,709,206 in March 
and $1,058,382 in April, 1922, according to figures re- 
ceived from 22 manufacturers by the Bureau of the 
Census, in cooperation with the National Association 
of Steel Furniture Manufacturers. 


Union molders in the Cincinnati district are ex- 
pected to make a demand for increased wages within 
the next few days, the matter now being under con- 
sideration by the unions. 








NEW HARDNESS TESTER 


Portable Instrument for Shop or Laboratory Use 
—*“Pendulum” Principle Incorporated— 
Simplicity a Feature 


A new instrument, known as the “pendulum” hard- 
ness tester, for testing substances ranging from lead 
to ‘sapphire, but which is especially applicable to 
hardened steels, has been brought out in England by 
Edward G. Herbert, Ltd., Manchester. 

Elimination of microscopic measurements and diffi- 
cult readings are among the claims for the instrument, 
and, as it does not depend on impact, the readings are 
not affected by the mass or inertia of the specimen. 
Heavy loads are not used, and the test, it is said, may 
be applied to thin and fragile specimens without risk 
of breakage or defacement of finished surfaces. The 
device is portable and tests may be quickly made. 





SS — — 


Fig. 1—*“Pendulum” Hardness Tester Testing a 
Cutter Held in the Ball Vise 


The general construction of the instrument may be 
noted from the illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2. A ruby or 
steel ball 1 mm. in diameter is held in a chuck in the 
center of the instrument, and six threaded weights are 
provided for adjusting the position of the center of 
gravity of the instrument to coincide with the center 
of the millimeter ball. Immediately above the ball is 
a graduated weight mounted on a screw. By raising 
or lowering this weight the center of gravity of the 
whole device can be brought to a predetermined distance 
above or below the center of the ball. The graduations 
on the weight show displacements of the center of 
gravity in hundredths of a millimeter. A curved tube 
and bubble, and a scale graduated from zero to 100 are 
mounted at the top of the instrument. The instrument 
is available in two weights, 2 kg. and 4 kg. respectively. 

The center of gravity being at the center of the 
ball the instrument is in neutra] equilibrium when sup- 
ported by the ball on a hard level surface. It tends ‘to 
remain in the position in which it is placed, whether 
upright or tilted at an angle. If the center of gravity 
is above the center of the ball the equilibrium may be 
unstable, in which case the instrument tends to “lie 
down.” If the center of gravity is below the center of 
the ball the equilibrium is stable. The instrument con- 
stitutes a “pendulum” oscillating about its central 
position, the time of oscillation being greater as the 
length of the “pendulum,” the distance between the 
center of gravity and the center of the ball, is less. For 
standard tests the length of the “pendulum” is 1/10 
mm, (0.0039 in.), and the time of a swing on a very 
hard surface is 10 sec. 


Two Independent Tests Available 


The instrument provides two independent tests of 
hardness, which depend on different principles and 
measure different kinds of hardness. Each test has a 


scale of hardness numbers from 0 to 100, but the hard- 
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ness numbers of a given substance are not the same 


on the two scales. Generally substances are placed by 
the two tests in the same order of hardness, but in some 
cases the specimen which is shown harder by one test 
may be softer according to the other. 

For most purposes the “time tests” are recom- 
mended, being easily applied, uniform in result and 
not requiring accurate leveling or extreme smoothness 
of surface. “Scale tests” on hard materials require 
accurate leveling of the surface tested and freedom 
from scratches and other imperfections in the surface. 
The time test is regarded as a general test of hardness, 
and the scale test in conjunction with the time test, as 
a further means of comparing the physical properties 
of materials. 

If the instrument is tilted to the right until the 
bubble comes to 0 on the scale, and is placed on a 
hard, level surface and released, it will swing pendulum 
fashion, the oscillations gradually decreasing in ampli- 
tude owing to the expenditure of energy at the point of 
contact between the ball and the hard surface. The 
amplitude of the oscillations is shown by the bubble on 
the scale. On plate glass the bubble travels from 0 to 
97 in the first oscillation. 

Placed on a less hard surface, with the bubble at 0, 
the ball will slightly indent the surface and as the pen- 
dulum swings the ball will roll out or elongate the 
indentation. The energy absorbed in displacing the 
metal is taken from the potential energy of the pendu- 
lum, and is shown by a shortening of its first swing. 





Fig. 2—Flat Specimens are Supported on the 


Leveling Table While Being Tested. The level- 
ing table and ball vise are part of the standard 
equipment 


The position of the bubble on the scale at the end of 
the first swing shows the work done by the ball on the 
specimen and measures its hardness. In a very soft 
specimen the indentation will be relatively deep and 
the pendulum will come to rest after a very short 
swing, or, as in the case of lead, will not swing, but 
remain at 0. 

In practice the pendulum is placed gently on the 
specimen in an upright position and tilted to 0 and 
released. The weight of the instrument causes the 
ball to indent the surface, and the effect of tilting to 0 
is to elongate the indentation. When the pendulum is 
released the ball rolls back along the groove, pushing 
a little wave of material in front of it until its energy 
is exhausted and it stops, the position of the bubble 
indicating the “scale hardness” of the specimen. Typi- 
cal scale test readings, using a 1 mm. ball, are: 

Scale Hardness Test Readings 


NE SS a xe wa te ieenehd sant OWinceadhbeet 97 
WORT MOOG GREREN MRGks oii ccc ccccccecenes 93 
Ps CD NE a 60 s'6 0 o4 0:9-0 0 0.000000 80896 88 
Tempered high-speed steel................. 75 
Annealed high-speed steel...........0eeeeee 54 
EE, I kc keeecdpccsaccened 41 
PE tt chic ahs eb eee eueaes b.dcnesd 14 
I NN IE Rh is awk 4: 00 c's obo eRe’ 4 
SOO Nia Gli OE a ed Ah te cian ina aie ck Oak otha one 0 


Time Tests Recommended for Most Purposes 


The time period of oscillation of the pendulum is 
said to be a very reliable measure of hardness, and in 
this the time in seconds taken in making 10 swings on 
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any substance is the “time hardness number.” The 
“pendulum” is placed gently on the specimen with the 
bubble at or near 50 and is caused to oscillate through 
a small arc, the time being taken with a stop watch. 
It is said that in most cases it is sufficient to time a 
single or double swing, but on soft substances which 
produce rapid oscillations, and for very accurate read- 
ings, the time for 10 swings is taken. 

The time of oscillation is said to be, within limits, 
independent of the amplitude, and the limit is generally 
set by the instrument. If it is caused to make a long 
swing on a soft material it will merely settle down at 
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Fig. 3—Diagram Showing Results Obtained from a Series 

of Metals Under Five Conditions. Curve A is a scale test 

with a 4-kg. pendulum using a steel ball. The other curves 

are of time tests, B and C using a 4-kg. instrument with a 

ruby and steel ball respectively, and curves D and £ using 
a 2-kg. pendulum with a ruby and steel ball respectively 


the end of the swing in a new position, about which it 
will oscillate in short, rapid swings, characteristic of 
that material. Typical time-test readings, using a 
1 mm. steel ball, are: 

Time Test Readings 


CT Ree ee e e  e 100 
VOCS DTS CRRIOD Beda le Bhs 60.0 cc ccens 75 
TOOTS GUERIN GiGi sb cbdabawebGals< cccees nde 65 
Tempered high-speed stéel................ 52 
Annealed high-speed steel............0000. 26 
MRRORIOG GCAFOOM BGs kos. cc tec cscccsece 22 
i” BF Re ree ere 15 
Cee EY CREE oo Jawa dens ieee 06-45 Mn aun 11 

oka tO ob 0 0 gudipucb cum cheamteawuslties 3 


It is to be noted that while the time-test readings 
place the materials in the same order of hardness as the 
scale test readings, the relative hardnesses indicated 
by the two methods are different. Additional results 
obtained from a series of metals under five conditions 
are shown in the diagram, Fig. 3. 


Reversed Pendulum for Close Measurement 


What is called the “reversed pendulum” is said to 
provide a sensitive method of investigating minute dif- 
ferences of hardness. This test requires careful ma- 
nipulation and perfectly prepared specimens. 

The law that the time of oscillation of a compound 
pendulum is inversely proportional to the square root 
of the length of the pendulum is said to hold good in 
the case of the pendulum hardness tester only when 
it is resting on a surface so hard as to be not appre- 
ciably indented. Generally speaking, a shortening of 
the pendulum lengthens the time of swing, but this is 
most marked on hard substances. On very soft sub- 
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stances the pendulum has nearly the same time of 
swing whether it is long or short or neutral or re- 
versed, that is, with the center of gravity below, co- 
incident with or above the center of the ball. 

On hard substances the effect of shortening the 
pendulum to zero and reversing it are progressively: 
To lengthen the time of swing (i.e. to raise the hard- 
ness number); to render the pendulum much more 
sensitive to small differences of hardness; and to in- 
crease the numerical difference between the hardness 
numbers of specimens. For example, three specimens 
of high speed steel, A B C, which were supposed to be 
hardened alike were tested with the following results: 


Specimen 
Length of Pendulum A B 
+} CLG « sbncemsshoensovcs 57 58 62 
0.0 a. (meutral).. i. ceeee 66 70 75 
—0.1mm. (reversed)......... 77 85 102 


The difference between the hardness numbers A 
and C was magnified from 5 with the 0.1 pendulum 
to 25 with the pendulum reversed. In Fig. 4 similar 
results from eight different specimens are shown. It 
is to be noted that changes in the “pendulum length” 
of brass do not affect the hardness numbers, but as 
the materials increase in hardness the effect becomes 
greater. 

Flat specimens are supported on the leveling table 
shown in Fig. 2 while being tested, and for irregular 
or cylindrical objects the universal ball vise shown in 
Fig. 1 is provided. Shafts, axles, gears and other 
heavy work may be tested in a vise or as they stand. 

The “pendulum” is 12 in. long and will span flat 
surfaces 6 in. wide or cylinders 8 in. diameter. Screw 
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Fig. 4—Relation Between the Length of Pendulum and Time 
of Swing 


adjustment is provided for regulating the size of the 
bubble which tends to shrink in a very warm atmos- 
phere. The instrument is otherwise unaffected. 

The smaller instrument, 2 kg., is used with either 
ruby or steel balls. The larger pendulum is used with 
stee] balls only and wil) test soft and hard materials 
up to and including hardened tool steels. It is less sus- 
ceptible to surface imperfections than the lighter in- 
strument and said to be more suitable for general shop 
testing. 











Universal Die Cutting Machines 


Machines for cutting dies of all classes, cutting at 
a single operation dies of compound, regular and irreg- 
ular curvature, either concave or convex, is being mar- 
keted by the Barney Oldfield Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Several sizes of the machine are available, the 
model shown being employed particularly on optical 
work in the production of lens laps. 

The general construction of the machine may be 
noted from the accompanying front view illustration. 
It is made up of a work holding mechanism having uni- 
versal adjustment and movement, which may be auto- 


















Machine for Cutting Dies of all Classes. 
regular and irregular curvature, 


Dies of compound, 
either concave or convex, 
may be cut at a single operation 

matically controlled or synchronized with the oscillat- 
ing tool arm. A tool holder which is either applied 
directly to and operated by an oscillating head, or oper- 
ated indirectly when mounted on a vertical guide as 
shown, produces the cutting motion across the work. 
The work itself may be rotated at any radius of move- 
ment past the cutting tool path, permitting a combina- 
tion of curves in different planes. 

In cutting blank and similar dies and in sinking 
certain types of dies for drop forgings, the operation 
of the cutting tool upon the vertical column or guide 
provides for a direct slotting action across the face of 
the die blank. When forming tools are to be produced 
or drop forge dies of irregular form are to be sunk, a 
master cam or template of suitable contour is applied, 
which controls the path of the cutting tool across the 
work. In the case of blanking dies for press work the 
die block itself ordinarily remains fixed for straight 
slotting, although adjustments may be made to any 
desired position to facilitate the cutting out of the die 
opening. 

On forming die work or drop forge die cutting the 
die block is rotated or swung through the desired ra- 
dius in a horizontal plane while the cutting tool is 
reciprocated vertically and advanced or withdrawn by 
the master cam to suit the contour and depth of form 
to be produced in the die. 


The United States Coal & Coke Co., subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation, has taken up its 
option on fluorspar properties owned by the Kentucky 
Fluorspar Co. in Crittenden County, Ky. It is under- 
stood the purchase price was $500,000. The Kentucky 
Fluorspar Co. has a number of other properties not 
included in this deal, which it will continue to operate. 


The property and assets of the Muskegon Castings 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., was recently sold by the Fed- 
eral Court to a committee representing the bondhold- 
ers, consisting of P. P. Schnorbach and George M. Burr 
of Manistee and Harry Morris of the First Trust and 
‘Savings Bank, Muskegon Heights. Operations at the 
plant were concluded last fall. 
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Important Advances of Wages of Railroad 
Employees 


Further wage increases in railroad labor affecting 
roads the country over now mount to an aggregate of 
several millions of dollars. Increases totaling $4,000,- 
000 a year have been granted to 55,000 shopmen of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The new rates of 75 and 
76c. per hour are retroactive to May 1. The present 
rate is 70c. Shopcraft and clerical employees were 
granted increases ranging from 3 to 7%c. an hour. 
The Philadelphia & Reading increase, affecting 10,000 
workers, is estimated at $780,000. An hourly advance 
of 2c. to track, shop and roundhouse laborers will take 
effect on the Bangor & Aroostook. Increases on the 
New York Central involve an additional annual ex- 
penditure of $1,600,000, affecting approximately 20,000 
men. The Jersey Central and the Baltimore & Ohio 
have also announced higher rates. An advance by the 
Rutland Railroad affects certain classes of maintenance 
of way and shop departments. 

In the Great Northern Railroad advance to main- 
tenance labor, amounting to 2 and 3c. an hour, there 
is a stipulation allowing 2c. additional per hour during 
the summer months. The increases on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad affect shopmen only, 
and amount to 2 and 3c. an hour. Increases amount- 
ing to $10,000 and affecting 2500 employees have been 
made by the Chicago & Albany. 


Portable Electric Post Drill 


A portable electric drilling unit with a post drill 
stand, intended to convert the standard portable ma- 
chine into a stationary type, has been placed on the 
market by the Standard Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
The hand drill may be detached conveniently and 
used as a porta- 


ble unit. The 
bracket which 
holds the drill 


can be fitted at 
any point on the 
column and 
raised or lowered 
by means of a 


clamping screw. 
The method of 
mounting the 


lever and spring 
is intended to 
give quick return 
and easy feed. A 
slotted table is 
provided as 
shown, and is ad- 
justable to any 


point on _ the 
column. 
The height 





overall is 36 in. 
The vertical ad- 
justment of the 
drill is 15% in. 
and the vertical travel of the drill 3% in. The distance 
from the column to the center of the table is 6% in. The 
diameter of the table is 9 in. The net weight is 75 lb. 


Post Drilling Stand for Portable 
Electric Drills 


Power Development in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 28.—The Alabama Power 
Co. has placed in operation the second 24,000 hp. unit 
of Mitchell dam and the third is to come in within six 
weeks. With the second unit at Mitchell the company 
now has harnessed 165,000 hp. of hydroelectric cur- 
rent in Alabama and its steam auxiliaries have a ca- 
pacity of 125,000 hp., to which is to be added the 90,000 
hp. of the Federal steam plant at Muscle Shoals, now 
leased by the company. Practically all this power is 
available for mine and mill operation in Birmingham 
and adjacent territory through transmission lines. 











Keen Interest in Coming of Immigrants 


Employers Arranging to Get Their Share of Men Arriving 
in New Fiscal Year—Steel Manufacturers De- 
veloping Other Sources of Supply 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—Complaints of labor short- 
age in the iron and steel and allied industries, as well 
as in other basic lines and agriculture, have greatly 
increased interest in the immigration movement that 
sets in with the new fiscal year beginning July 1. Re- 
ports coming to officials in Washington indicate that 
large employing interests are preparing to take advan- 
tage of the movement and will have offices and agents 
at ports of debarkation for the purpose of recruiting 
as much labor as possible. It already is the practice 
of a number of industrial lines to obtain labor by this 
means and also by maintaining agencies in industrial 
centers. The iron and steel industry, as is known, is 
intensifying efforts to recruit labor. 

Because the immigration movement is now so restrict- 
ed, a great part of the work of getting employees in the 
iron and steel industry has been associated with the mi- 
gration movement of negroes and Mexicans from the 
South and Southwest to the North. While this has been 
a source of some relief, iron and steel manufacturers 
have made known to Government officials their convic- 
tion that this class of labor never will acquire the 
efficiency of the typical steel mill laborer, such as the 
Slav. The statement has been made by an important 
iron and steel manufacturer that, rating the Slav at 
100 per cent efficiency, the average colored worker in 
Northern steel mills would be rated at 80 per cent, 
while a considerably lower rating is given the Mexican 
laborer. Looked at from a point of loss of tonnage, it 
is maintained that the colored and Mexican laborers 
are extremely expensive, and especially at this par- 
ticular time, when the iron and steel industry is fully 
engaged. Hope is expressed, however, that once this 
class of labor becomes accustomed to work in steel 
mills, it will develop much greater proficiency. 


Help for Steel Industry 


Meanwhile the iron and steel industry naturally is 
partial to the class of labor which it drew chiefly from 
Europe and surrounding areas so freely before the en- 
actment of the 3 per cent immigration law. While at 
the best it will not now be able to get large numbers of 
employees from immigrants, there is keen interest being 
shown in the immigration movement beginning with 
the new fiscal year, with the hope that it will be pos- 
sible at least to get some laborers from this source. 
As a matter of fact, however, the possible relief is not 
encouraging when the figures are analyzed. 

Under the plan of straight quota immigrants, exclu- 
sive of exempted classes which do not go into industry, 
the number possible to be admitted under the 3 per cent 
law is 357,803 annually. The law permits every country 
to send 20 per cent of its quota in July of each year. 
It is believed that advantage will be taken of this pro- 
vision to a greater degree next July than ever before. 
Granting that this is done, the immigration movement 
in that month would total approximately 60,000. Asa 
matter of fact, it is believed the total will fall far below 
this number. It is realized also that perhaps not more 
than 10 per cent of these immigrants can be obtained 
as laborers in the iron and steel industry, so that at the 
best the number secured from the July movement would 
be less than 6000. Some officials believe that this 
figure might be cut by 50 per cent, making it less 
than 3000. 


Unfilled Quotas 
This calculation is based on the present status of 


the immigration movement and takes into account those 
countries which have not filled their quotas for the 


present fiscal year and which probably will not. It is 
believed, however, that some of these particular coun- 
tries will send in July 10 per cent of their quotas for 
the next fiscal year. These countries and the number 
of immigrants they lack to fill their quotas for the 
present year are: Germany, 18,000; Sweden, 5000; 
Norway, 3200; Denmark, 2000, and France, 1500. 
England still lacks 400 of making up her quota, but 
undoubtedly will have done this before the new fiscal 
year. The countries which have fallen short of filling 
their quotas, it has been pointed out, do not supply a 
great amount of steel mill labor, although that which 
it does afford is of a high grade character, including as 
it does Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. 
French labor, of course, is rare in steel mills. 

The striking shortage of German immigration is 
attributed to several causes. Among them is the fact 
that the United States recently was an enemy country, 
but of more importance, it is believed, is the economic 
situation. It has been pointed out also that German 
workers actually do not have sufficient funds to pay 
for transportation to the United States. 

The allowable quotas of immigrants from these 
countries are as follows: Germany, 67,607; Sweden, 
20,042; Norway, 12,202; Denmark, 5619; France, 5729. 
Ten per cent of these totals, the number which it is 
estimated will come from most of these countries in 
July, is 11,120. Twenty per cent of the total quotas 
remaining, 245,963, is 49,193. 

Such countries as Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, the Lithuanian region, and Jugoslovia, which 
supply steel mills with much labor, are expected to 
send the full 20 per cent of their quota in July. Should 
this come about, the number coming from Italy would 
be 8400 out of the 42,057, its annual quota; from Poland 
4200 out of its annual quota of 21,076; from Czecho- 
slovakia, 2900 out of its annual quota of 14,957; from 
Rumania 1500 out of its annual quota of 7419; from 
Jugoslovia 1300 out of its annual quota of 6424; from 
Hungary 1120 out of its annual quota of 5638; and 
from the Lithuanian region 460 out of its annual quota 
of 6426. The total from these countries is only 19,680, 
but it is thought that other countries also will send the 
20 per cent quota in that month, which will greatly 
increase their number. The United Kingdom has the 
highest allowable quota of all countries with a total of 
77,342, and if it sent as high as 10 per cent of this 
total in July, it would represent 7734 immigrants. 
Russia, which has an annual quota of 21,613, no longer 
is a source of any considerable immigration and, there- 
fore, should be taken out of the calculation. 


Domestic Sources 


While the iron and steel industry is showing deep 
interest in this new immigration movement beginning 
with the fiscal year, July 1, it is evident that it has 
adjusted itself to the fact that whatever changes may 
be made in the immigration laws, they will not be liber- 
alized greatly. Because of this it is depending upon 
recruiting labor from domestic sources from which it 
has not drawn largely within the past and also is 
making earnest efforts with a great deal of success 
to overcome the shortage of labor by improving me- 
chanical efficiency and by giving added incentives to 
increase the output production without increasing the 
manufacturing costs. High production figures in a 
number of lines, among them pig iron, sheet bars, 
billets and sheets, are taken to indicate the fact that 
the industry has had a great deal of success in this 
direction. 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Increase in Iron and Steel—April Record of Blast 
Furnaces Notable 


The production of pig iron during April by Cana- 
dian furnaces, amounted to 83,877 long tons, this being 
the greatest monthly record since November, 1920, 
when 93,925 long tons was made. The April produc- 
tion was 28.5 per cent greater than the output for 
March, which was 65,297 tons. The cumulative pro- 
duction of pig iron for the first four months of the 
present year was 67.2 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1922 and 18.1 per cent greater 
than for the period in 1921. Quantities produced for 
the four months were: 1923, 234,163 tons; 1922, 140,- 
061 tons; 1921, 198,303 tons. The cumulative output 
of the present year to date, however, was less than the 
comparative figure for 1920, when 282,978 tons was 
produced during the first four months. Compared 
with figures for the previous month, the record in 
April showed that the output reported for the further 
use of reporting firms declined slightly, while the 
requirements for sale increased from 8,833 tons to 
30,899 tons. The basic and malleable grades for sale 
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showed slight advances, but the greatest increase was 
effected in foundry iron, which increased from 4,603 


tons in March to 22,839 tons in April. The production 
of ferroalloys also increased slightly from 2213 tons 
in March to 2258 tons in April. Early in April, two 
furnaces were blown in, one at Port Colborne, Ont., 
and one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., resulting in a total 
of nine furnaces in blast at the close of the month, 
namely, three at Sault Ste. Marie; two at Hamilton, 
one at Port Colborne, Ont., and three at Sydney, N.S. 

The production of steel ingots and castings made 
a further advance in April when 92,598 long tons 
were produced, representing an increase of 3510 tons 
or 3.9 per cent over that of the month of March. The 
output for April was greater than for any month 
since November, 1920, when 97,120 tons was reported. 
The cumulative production of steel ingots and castings 
for the first four months of the present year was 
276,184 tons as compared with 176,036 tons in 1922 
and 127,036 tons in 1921 for the corresponding period. 
The cumulative production for the first four months 
of 1920 was 365,678 tons. The output of steel ingots 
for the further use of reporting companies increased 
from 85,393 tons in March, 1923 to 88,649 tons in 
April. Direct steel castings increased to 3949 tons 
compared with 3695 tons in March last. 





The President’s Disappointment Over the Re- 
port on the Two-Shift Day 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—President Harding is repre- 
sented to be disappointed over the report of the com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel Institute indicat- 
ing why it is inadvisable to abolish the two-shift day 
in the steel industry. While no pledge had been given 
to the President that the industry would adopt the 8- 
hour day, it is quite evident that he had hoped this 
would be the result of the conference which he, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Secretary of Labor Davis held with forty- 
one prominent iron and steel manufacturers at the 
White House on May 18, 1922. At that time Chairman 
Gary of the United States Steel Corporation, who acted 
as spokesman for the steel makers, said that it was 
unanimously resolved to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the question. 

President Harding is known to be strongly in favor 
of abolishing the 12-hour day, not only in the iron and 
steel industry, but elsewhere, and at the time he called 
the conference it was indicated that this was the first 
of a series of conferences determined upon by the Presi- 
dent with a view to establishing a “gospel of under- 
standing.” It was stated at that time that the end 
sought was a “restoration of confidence” in the basic in- 
dustries of the United States. This, it was maintained, 
was necessary in view of the trade revival which the 
President was confident was then at hand. 

President Harding at the conference with steel men 
last year was made thoroughly acquainted with work- 
ing conditions in the industry, so that he does not have 
the misconception generally prevalent in the public 
mind that the 12-hour day applies to all the units in the 
industry. He was made aware of the fact that not only 
had the United States Steel Corporation, for instance, 
entirely done away with the 7-day week, but had 
reduced the 12-hour day so that only 14 per cent of its 
employees were working on that basis at that time. 
The President, of course, was aware that the 12-hour 
day applied only to the continuous operations. At that 
time the President informed the steel men that there 
was no intention of Government interference in private 
business, but a statement issued at that time by his 
secretary, George B. Christian, said, “We are about to 
witness a great industrial revival and the only hope of 
abolishing the excessively long work-day was to do it 
before the full swing is resumed.” The President 
explained that he had discussed the matter with 
individual heads and found much favorable sentiment, 
but there was a conviction that “the abolition is im- 
practicable without substantially unanimous action by 
all the employing forces in the iron and steel industry.” 
Steel manufacturers at the White House conference 


discussed the question of immigration and there was an 
opinion expressed by some of them then that the 3 per 
cent immigration law should be liberalized. 


Safety Meeting on Welding and Cutting 


The engineering section of° the National Safety 
Council will hold its second meeting of the year at De- 
troit, in cooperation with the Detroit Safety Council 
on June 12. 

In the morning, the subject of safety in welding 
and cutting will be discussed by experts representing 
the three modern methods: electric, gas and thermit, 
followed by a practical demonstration of the use of 
goggles to protect against the injurious visible and 
invisible rays, and a general discussion in which the 
industrial safety engineers in the audience will have 
opportunty to secure information on their own partic- 
ular problems. 

The afternoon will be devoted to the general topic 
of industrial sanitation and health work, with partic- 
ular reference to the prevention of infections from the 
use of cutting oils. 

Arthur H. Young, manager of industrial relations 
for the International Harvester Co. and last year’s 
president of the National Safety Council, will talk at 
the banquet meeting on “Safety Work That Pays Divi- 
dends.” At the same meeting Judge Alva R. Corlett, 
Cleveland traffic court magistrate, will tell of his ex- 
perience in preventing street accidents by law enforce- 
ment. This is the last conference of the safety engin- 
eers before the twelfth national safety congress of the 
National Safety Council at Bufalo, Oct. 1 to 5. 

Following is the program for the Detroit meeting 
which will be held in the Board of Commerce Building: 


Morning Session 


General Topic—Gas and Electric Welding and Cutting. 

Safety in Electric Welding and Cutting. 

Safety in Gas Welding and Cutting, by C. F. Worfolk, 
Michigan State Automobile School, Detroit. 

Safety in Thermit Welding, by C. D. Young, Metal and 
Thermit Corporation, Chicago. 

Eye and Face Protection for Welders and Cutters (with 
demonstration of effect of various kinds of glass in cutting 
down visible and invisible rays), by G. A. Kuechenmeister, 
Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

Round Table Discussion. 


Afternoon Session 


General Topic—Heaith and Sanitation. 

Cutting Down the Time Lost on Account of Illness, by 
Dr. F. G. Barr, medical director, National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Discussion led by Dr. Guy L. Kiefer, medical director, 
Michigan State Telephone Co., Detroit. 

Prevention of Infections from Cutting Oils and Com- 
pounds. 

Discussion led by Sanford DeHart, director, hospital and 
employment departments, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati. 

“Paying the Price,” a new first-aid film, shown by courtesy 
of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
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Confident That Prosperity Will Continue 


Optimistic Sentiment Prevails at Meeting of Metal Branch 
of National Hardware Association in Cleveland— 
Industrial Conditions Freely Discussed 


that there need be no worry over the business 

outlook, that the sheet steel industry is likely to 
be good the remainder of the year, and that the ultimate 
consumers of steel products are buying as freely as ever, 
was generally expressed by speakers representing va- 
rious sheet mills at the twelfth annual meeting of 
the metal branch of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, May 25 
and 26. The speakers also expressed satisfaction over 
the present lull and caution in buying, feeling that 
it had prevented a runaway market, and expressing a 
desire that prices remain around present levels. An- 
other subject that aroused considerable interest, espe- 
cially among jobbers, who gave it their hearty approval, 
was a proposal to reduce the number of items in terne- 
plate by cutting down the gages, finishes and sizes. 
The meeting was attended by over 100 members, in- 
cluding manufacturers and distributers. 

Chairman W. H. Donlevy, Philadelphia, in opening 
the meeting, spoke briefly regarding the present indus- 
trial situation. A discussion on the “Sheet Steel Out- 
look for the Remainder of the Year” was opened by 
Walter C. Carroll, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. He said 
that sheets now stand one-third in the list of steel 
commodities and represent 13 per cent of the finished 
ingot production of the country. To take care of the 
increased demand for sheets, the number of sheet mills 
in this country has increased to 659, and these have 
a capacity of 4,500,000 tons annually. The consumption 
has got up to a maximum rate of 8,000,000 tons an- 
nually and down to 2,000,000 tons, the average being 
about 3,500,000 tons. Mr. Carroll said that if a way 
could be found for partly leveling the peaks and 
valleys, the abnormal demand at times would be elim- 
inated. The recent heavy demand has caused prices 
to advance to a point where they approached the danger 
point. Most sheet mills, he said, are more concerned 
about the fourth quarter than the third quarter orders. 
He believed that the present lull in buying is the best 
guarantee manufacturers have that the fourth quarter 
business will be heavy. He believed that the present 
period of prosperity would last a long time. 


\ N optimistic feeling prevailed, and the sentiment 


Present Buying Conservative 


W. E. Scott, manager of sheet sales, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., declared that the sheet business 
is in a healthy condition, that the present buying is 
conservative and that orders are mostly for actual 
requirements. There had been some decrease in ton- 
nage ordered during the past few weeks, but this had 
been more than offset by the decrease in production 
due to the scarcity of labor. He declared that the 
consumer demand for sheets shows no decrease, and 
there is no cause for pessimism. 

L. B. Mercer, United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
Ohio, declared that the wave of pessimism that has 
appeared recently has been overdone as a cross sec- 
tion of the country reveals a healthy condition. He 
felt that buyers may be inclined to buy too little instead 
of too much, and attributed the present lull to over- 
buying in the first quarter rather than to any falling 
off in consumption. He hoped that prices would go 
no higher or lower. 

Several other sheet mill representatives joined in 
the discussion, and their views were largely similar 
to those outlined above. Some of the speakers referred 
to the labor situation, saying that labor in the sheet 
mills is now short and inefficient and that this situation 
is likely to become more serious in the summer months, 
which would result in considerable curtailing in pro- 
duction. A discussion of the “Sheet Market from the 
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Distributers’ Standpoint” was opened by H. H. Riddle, 
George Worthington Co., Cleveland. He stated that 
for some time the sheet market has been satisfactory 
from a distributing standpoint, and he hoped that in 
case business fell off very much manufacturers would 
not go out and seek small orders for mill shipment 
at slightly above their car-lot prices but lower than 
jobbers’ prices. Other jobbers discussed this subject, 
the general sentiment being against less than car-lot 
sales by manufacturers for direct shipment to con- 
sumers. Distributers felt that the recent let-up in 
buying will have a wholesale effect on the market. 


Overhead Expense 


A discussion of the overhead expense of sheet metal 
distributers was opened by Chairman Donlevy, who 
said that the overhead costs of selling had increased 
to an alarming extent. A statement of selling ex- 
penses prepared from reports submitted by 11 dis- 
tributers for 1922 showed that their average selling 
expense amounted to 21.37 per cent. No one seemed 
able to suggest any way of reducing the high over- 
head. Mr. Donlevy said that recently the extension 
by Eastern jobbers of free deliveries to suburban points 
has largely increased the overhead. In some cases 
free deliveries were made a distance of 40 miles. 

F. O. Schoedinger, Columbus, Ohio, discussed the 
practice of mills contracting with speculators and de- 
clared that great injustice is being done to distrib- 
uters by some manufacturers selling to brokers. Mr. 
Donlevy said that he believed a number of sheet mills 
were selling to brokers and in this way disposed of 
considerable tonnage, particularly in lean times, but 
that it was a matter with which the association had 
no legal right to interfere. 

An interesting address on the elimination of unnec- 
essary sizes, gages, styles, ete., was made by A. E. 
Foote, Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, who gave the reasons for Sec- 
retary Hoover’s simplified practice movement and out- 
lined some of the results that had been obtained. He 
used lantern slides to point out an economic waste 
caused by too many sizes and types. 


Simplification Favored 


Following Mr. Foote’s address, H. N. Taylor, presi- 
dent, N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, discussed the 
“Possibilities of Simplification in Sheet Metal and 
Allied Lines.” Mr. Taylor devoted his discussion for 
the most part to terneplate. He said that with va- 
rious finishes there are at present 326 varieties of 
terneplate, and doubling this number once for the 
two gages and again for the two sizes, makes 1304 sepa- 
rate items. He suggested that this number could be 
cut down materially and suggested that there be adopted 
as standard, 8-lb., 15-lb., 25-lb. and 40-lb. weights, 
making with different finishes 10 different varieties. 
Making these in two gages and two sizes would reduce 
the number of items to 40. The plan, he said, would not 
seriously interfere with various special brands that 
are now made. 

W. D. Taylor, president George Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, indorsed the plan of cutting down the items 
and said that this would result in distributors being 
able to make more profit and to sell cheaper. In his 
opinion it was up to the manufacturers to take steps 
toward the elimination of sizes and types. He declared 
that the bane of the jobbing business is in carrying too 
many items. Mr. Donlevy said that there is room for 
a great deal of elimination but that it was a matter 
for the manufacturers to get together on. He pointed 
out that in 1918 the association voted to. reduce the 





CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Increase in lron and Steel 


April Record of Blast 
Furnaces Notable 


The production of pig iron during April by Cana- 
dian furnaces, amounted to 83,877 long tons, this being 
the greatest monthly record November, 1920, 
when 93,925 long tons was made. The April produc- 
tion was 28.5 per cent greater than the output for 
March, which was 65,297 tons. The cumulative pro- 
duction of pig iron for the first four months of the 
present year was 67.2 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1922 and 18.1 per cent greater 
than for the period in 1921. Quantities produced for 
the four months were: 1923, 234,163 tons; 1922, 140,- 
061 tons; 1921, 198,303 tons. The cumulative output 
of the present year to date, however, was less than the 
comparative figure for 1920, when 282,978 tons was 
produced during the first four months. Compared 
with figures for the previous month, the record in 
April showed that the output reported for the further 
use of reporting firms declined slightly, while the 
requirements for sale increased from 8,833 tons to 
30,899 tons. The basic and malleable grades for sale 


since 


The President's Disappointment Over the Re- 
port on the Two-Shift Day 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—President Harding is repre- 
sented to be disappointed over the report of the com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel Institute indicat- 
ing why it is inadvisable to abolish the two-shift day 
in the steel industry. While no pledge had been given 
to the President that the industry would adopt the 8- 
hour day, it is quite evident that he had hoped this 
would be the result of the conference which he, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Secretary of Labor Davis held with forty- 
one prominent iron and steel manufacturers at the 
White House on May 18, 1922. At that time Chairman 
Gary of the United States Steel Corporation, who acted 
as spokesman for the steel makers, said that it was 
unanimously to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the question. 

President Harding is known to be strongly in favor 
of abolishing the 12-hour day, not only in the iron and 
steel industry, but elsewhere, and at the time he called 
the conference it was indicated that this was the first 
of a series of conferences determined upon by the Presi- 
dent with a view to establishing a “gospel of under- 
standing.” It stated at that time that the end 
sought was a “restoration of confidence” in the basic in- 
dustries of the United States. This, it was maintained, 
was necessary in view of the trade revival which the 
President was confident was then at hand. 

President Harding at the conference with steel men 
last year was made thoroughly acquainted with work- 


resolved 


was 


ing conditions in the industry, so that he does not have 
the misconception generally prevalent in the public 
mind that the 12-hour day applies to all the units in the 


industry. He was made aware of the fact that not only 
had the United States Steel Corporation, for 

entirely 7-day 

reduced the 12-hour day so that only 14 per cent of its 
employees were working on that 

The President, of was aware that the 12-hour 
day applied only to the continuous operations. At that 
time the President informed the there 
was no intention of Government interference ir 
business, but a statement issued at that time by his 
secretary, George B. Christian, said, “We ar 


instance, 


done away with the week, but had 


basis at that time. 
course, 
steel men that 


private 


about to 


witness a great industrial revival and the only hope of 


abolishing the excessively long work-day was to do it 


before the full swing is resumed.” The President 
explained that he had discussed the matter with 
individual heads and found much favorable sentiment, 
but there was a conviction that “the abolition is im- 


practicable without substantially unanimous action by 
all the employing forces in the iron and steel] industry.” 
Steel manufacturers at the White Houss 


conference 
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showed slight advances, but the greatest increase was 
effected in foundry iron, which increased from 4,603 
tons in March to 22,839 tons in April. The production 
of ferroalloys also increased slightly from 2213 tons 
in March to 2258 tons in April. Early in April, two 
furnaces were blown in, one at Port Colborne, Ont., 
and one at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., resulting in a total 
of nine furnaces in blast at the close of the month, 
namely, three at Sault Ste. Marie; two at Hamilton, 
one at Port Colborne, Ont., and three at Sydney, N. S. 

The production of steel ingots and castings made 
a further advance in April when 92,598 long tons 
were produced, representing an increase of 3510 tons 
or 3.9 per cent over that of the month of March. The 
output for April was greater than for any month 
since November, 1920, when 97,120 tons was reported. 
The cumulative production of steel ingots and castings 
for the first four months of the present year was 
276,184 tons as compared with 176,036 tons in 1922 
and 127,036 tons in 1921 for the corresponding period. 
The cumulative production for the first four months 
of 1920 was 365,678 tons. The output of steel ingots 
for the further use of reporting companies increased 
from 85,393 tons in March, 1923 to 88,649 tons in 
April. Direct steel castings increased to 3949 tons 
compared with 3695 tons in March last. 


discussed the question of immigration and there was an 
opinion expressed by some of them then that the 3 per 
cent immigration law should be liberalized. 


Safety Meeting on Welding and Cutting 


The engineering section of the National Safety 
Council will hold its second meeting of the year at De- 
troit, in cooperation with the Detroit Safety Council 
on June 12. 

In the morning, the subject of safety in welding 
and cutting will be discussed by experts representing 
the three modern methods: electric, gas and thermit, 
followed by a practical demonstration of the use of 
goggles to protect against the injurious visible and 
invisible rays, and a general discussion in which the 
industrial safety engineers in the audience will have 
opportunty to secure information on their own partic- 
ular problems. 

The afternoon will be devoted to the general topic 
of industrial sanitation and health work, with partic- 
ular reference to the prevention of infections from the 
use of cutting oils. 

Arthur H. Young, manager of industrial relations 
for the International Harvester Co. and last year’s 
president of the National Safety Council, will talk at 
the banquet meeting on “Safety Work That Pays Divi- 
dends.” At the same meeting Judge Alva R. Corlett, 
Cleveland traffic court magistrate, will tell of his ex- 
perience in preventing street accidents by law enforce- 
ment. This is the last conference of the safety engin- 
eers before the twelfth national safety congress of the 
National Safety Council at Bunalo, Oct. 1 to 5. 

Following is the program for the Detroit meeting 
which will be held in the Board of Commerce Building: 

Morning Session 


General Topic—Gas and Electric Welding and Cutting. 

Safety in Electric Welding and Cutting 

Safety in Welding and Cutting, by C. F. 
Michigan State Automobile School, Detroit. 


Gas 


Worfolk, 


Safety in Thermit Welding, by C. D. Young, Metal and 
Thermit Corporation, Chicago 
Eye and Face Protection for Welders and Cutters (with 


demonstration of effect of various kinds of glass in cutting 
down visible and invisible rays), by G. A. Kuechenmeister, 
Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

Round Table Discussion 

Afternoon 

General Topic—Health and Sanitation 

Cutting Down the Time Lost on Account of Illness, by 
Dr. F. G Sarr, medical director, National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, 
Discussion led by Dr. 
Michigan State Telephone Co., 
Prevention of Infections 
pounds 

Discussion led by Sanford DeHart, 
employment departments, R. K. 
Cincinnati. 

“Paying the Price,” a new first-aid film, shown by courtesy 
of the Travelers Insurance Co, 


Session 


Guy L. Kiefer, medical director, 


Detroit. 
from Cutting Oils and Com- 
director, 
LeBlond 


hospital and 
Machine Tool Co., 
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Contident That Prosperity Will Continue 


Optimistic Sentiment Prevails at Meeting of Metal Branch 
of National Hardware Association in Cleveland— 


Industrial Conditions Freely Discussed 


N optimistic feeling prevailed, and the sentiment 
A that there need be no worry over the business 

outlook, that the sheet steel industry is likely to 
be good the remainder of the year, and that the ultimate 
consumers of steel products are buying as freely as ever, 
was generally expressed by speakers representing va- 
rious sheet mills at the twelfth annual meeting of 
the metal branch of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, May 25 
and 26. The speakers also expressed satisfaction over 
the present lull and caution in buying, feeling that 
it had prevented a runaway market, and expressing a 
desire that prices remain around present levels. An- 
other subject that aroused considerable interest, espe- 
cially among jobbers, who gave it their hearty approval, 
was a proposal to reduce the number of items in terne- 
plate by cutting down the gages, finishes and sizes. 
The meeting was attended by over 100 members, in- 
cluding manufacturers and distributers. 

Chairman W. H. Donlevy, Philadelphia, in opening 
the meeting, spoke briefly regarding the present indus- 
trial situation. A discussion on the “Sheet Steel Out- 
look for the Remainder of the Year” was opened by 
Walter C. Carroll, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. He said 
that sheets now stand one-third in the list of stee] 
commodities and represent 13 per cent of the finished 
ingot production of the country. To take care of the 
increased demand for sheets, the number of sheet mills 
in this country has increased to 659, and these have 
a capacity of 4,500,000 tons annually. The consumption 
has got up to a maximum rate of 8,000,000 tons an- 
nually and down to 2,000,000 tons, the average being 
about 3,500,000 tons. Mr. Carroll said that if a way 
could be found for partly leveling the peaks and 
valleys, the abnormal demand at times would be elim- 
inated. The recent heavy demand has caused prices 
to advance to a point where they approached the danger 
point. Most sheet mills, he said, are ‘more concerned 
about the fourth quarter than the third quarter orders. 
He believed that the present lull in buying is the best 
guarantee manufacturers have that the fourth quarter 
business will be heavy. He believed that the present 
period of prosperity would last a long time. 


Present Buying Conservative 


W. E. Scott, manager of sheet sales, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., declared that the sheet business 
is in a healthy condition, that the present buying is 
conservative and that orders are mostly for actual 
requirements. There had been some decrease in ton- 
nage ordered during the past few weeks, but this had 
been more than offset by the decrease in production 
due to the scarcity of labor. He declared that the 
consumer demand for sheets shows no decrease, and 
there is no cause for pessimism. 

L. B. Mercer, United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
Ohio, declared that the wave of pessimism that has 
appeared recently has been overdone as a cross sec- 
tion of the country reveals a healthy condition. He 
felt that buyers may be inclined to buy too little instead 
of too much, and attributed the present lull to over- 
buying in the first quarter rather than to any falling 
off in consumption. He hoped that prices would go 
no higher or lower. 

Several other sheet mill representatives joined in 
the discussion, and their views were largely similar 
to those outlined above. Some of the speakers referred 
to the labor situation, saying that labor in the sheet 
mills is now short and inefficient and that this situation 
is likely to become more serious in the summer months, 
which would result in considerable curtailing in pro- 
duction. A discussion of the “Sheet Market from the 
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Distributers’ Standpoint” was opened by H.H. Riddle, 
George Worthington Co., Cleveland. He stated that 
for some time the sheet market has been satisfactory 
from a distributing standpoint, and he hoped that in 
case business fell off very much manufacturers would 
not go out and seek small orders for mill shipment 
at slightly above their car-lot prices but lower than 
jobbers’ prices. Other jobbers discussed this subject, 
the general sentiment being against less than car-lot 
sales by manufacturers for direct shipment to con- 
sumers. Distributers felt that the recent let-up in 
buying will have a wholesale effect on the market. 


Overhead Expense 


A discussion of the overhead expense of sheet metal 
distributers was opened by Chairman Donlevy, who 
said that the overhead costs of selling had increased 
to an alarming extent. A statement of selling ex- 
penses prepared from reports submitted by 11 dis- 
tributers for 1922 showed that their average selling 
expense amounted to 21.37 per cent. No one seemed 
able to suggest any way of reducing the high over- 
head. Mr. Donlevy said that recently the extension 
by Eastern jobbers of free deliveries to suburban points 
has largely increased the overhead. In some cases 
free deliveries were made a distance of 40 miles. 

F. O. Schoedinger, Columbus, Ohio, discussed the 
practice of mills contracting with speculators and de- 
clared that great injustice is being done to distrib- 
uters by some manufacturers selling to brokers. Mr. 
Donlevy said that he believed a number of sheet mills 
were selling to brokers and in this way disposed of 
considerable tonnage, particularly in lean times, but 
that it was a matter with which the association had 
no legal right to interfere. 

An interesting address on the elimination of unnec- 
essary sizes, gages, styles, etc., was made by A. E. 
Foote, Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, who gave the reasons for Sec- 
retary Hoover’s simplified practice movement and out- 
lined some of the results that had been obtained. He 
used lantern slides to point out an economic waste 
caused by too many sizes and types. 


Simplification Favored 


Following Mr. Foote’s address, H. N. Taylor, presi- 
dent, N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, discussed the 
“Possibilities of Simplification in Sheet Metal and 
Allied Lines.” Mr. Taylor devoted his discussion for 
the most part to terneplate. He said that with va- 
rious finishes there are at present 326 varieties of 
terneplate, and doubling this number once for the 
two gages and again for the two sizes, makes 1304 sepa- 
rate items. He suggested that this number could be 
cut down materially and suggested that there be adopted 
as standard, 8-lb., 15-lb., 25-lb. and 40-lb. weights, 
making with different finishes 10 different varieties. 
Making these in two gages and two sizes would reduce 
the number of items to 40. The plan, he said, would not 
seriously interfere with various special brands that 
are now made. 

W. D. Taylor, president George Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, indorsed the plan of cutting down the items 
and said that this would result in distributors being 
able to make more profit and to sell cheaper. In his 
opinion it was up to the manufacturers to take steps 
toward the elimination of sizes and types. He declared 
that the bane of the jobbing business is in carrying too 
many items. Mr. Donlevy said that there is room for 
a great deal of elimination but that it was a matter 
for the manufacturers to get together on. He pointed 
out that in 1918 the association voted to reduce the 
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grades of terne plate and took the matter up with the 
manufacturers but were unable to get them to agree, 
unless the manufacturers would agree among them- 
selves nothing could be accomplished. H. N. Taylor 
replied that while the move did not succeed in 1918 
he believed with the good offices of the Department of 
Commerce efforts toward the elimination might prove 
successful now. 

Mr. Foote expressed the opinion that the manufac- 
turers should decide what should be done but that they 
should be backed up DY the jobber and consumer, Mr. 
Donlevy felt that it would be difficult to get the back- 
ing of the retail dealer and that the matter was one 
that the ultimate consumer knew little or cared little 
about. In his opinion, as there are very few manufac- 
turers, it would be a simple plan for them to get to 
gether. Jobbers, he said, could not control the policy 
of the manufacturers but could only make recommen 
dations. 

Taylor Plan Indorsed 


After further discussion, an informal vote of the 
distributors was taken and they approved Mr. Taylor's 
plan of reducing the number of items in terne plate to 
the four grades named. 

During the discussion it was brought out that, as 
a result of conferences between Secretary Hoover’s 
department and manufacturers a _ reduction in the 
number of items in expanded lath from 113 to 10 has 
been agreed upon. 

Following a suggestion from Mr. Foote that a com- 
mittee of the association on simplified practice be ap- 
pointed to work with the Department of Commerce, 
Chairman Donlevy announced the appointment of three 
committees for that purpose, a committee on_ steel 
sheets with W. C. Carroll, Inland Steel Co., chairman, 
terne plate, H. N. Taylor, chairman, and eaves trough 
and conductor pipe, A. I. Moffat, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., chairman. Later the lattter committee reported 
in favor of using no material lighter than 28 gage for 
eaves trough and conductor pipe. 

George H. Charls, general manager United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, who discussed “In- 
creasing Efficient Distribution of Sheet Steel Products,” 
declared that the sheet steel industry is losing ground 
because of the lack of proper advertising and distribu- 
tion. Of the total annual output 500,000 tons, or over 
14 per cent, is being distributed by jobbers. In his 
opinion there are two vital problems affecting distribu- 
tion. One is guaranteeing prices against a decline and 
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the other is the sanctity of contracts. The practice ot 
the former encouraged buyers to overbuy. If it could 
be done legally, he would recommend that this matter 
be taken up by a joint committee of the metal branch 
and the National Association of Sheet Metal Manufac- 
turers. He believed that a better stabilization of busi- 
ness would result if penalties for cancellations. were 
provided in steel contracts. This would protect the 
buyers as well as the sellers, as cancellation clauses 
would make mills more conservative in taking on obli- 
gations. 


Backward in Advertising 


Mr. Charls declared that the manufacturers of iron 
and steel roofing had been backward in advertising and 
pushing sales of roofing, while makers of prepared 
roofing had been very active in pushing their products. 
He also urged the use of national advertising to sta- 
bilize business by smoothing out some of the peaks and 
valleys in the demand. He believed that by advertising 
business could be developed in certain lines during dull 
periods in other lines. For example, a demand might 
be developed for roofing steel when there is little de- 
mand for sheets from the automobile trade. He also 
thought that efforts should be made to provide laws 
that would help in stabilizing business by restraining 
inflation and restricting depression. Mr. Charls attrib- 
uted the present lull to overbuying in the first quarter 
due to a fear of advancing prices and that railroads 
would be behind on deliveries. The discussion brought 
out a statement from F. M. Fuller, American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., that in his opinion the scarcity of tinners 
and their high wages had much to do with comparative 
demand for steel and prepared roofing. Many were 
using the latter, he said, because they could avoid the 
high labor cost by putting it on themselves. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the chair to 
appoint a committee of three to call on the officers of 
the Steel Corporation and the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers to urge manufacturers to 
conduct either independently or jointly a publicity cam- 
paign to stimulate the demand for sheets. 

The following were elected members of the metal 
committee to serve from 1923 to 1926: 

J. George Fuchs, Bruce & Cook, New York 

Harry L. Doten, Austin & Doten, Boston 

Edgar Lyon, Lyon Conkin & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md 

F. M. Fuller, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh 

W. H. Abbott Wheeling Steel Products Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va 


M. C. Summers, Superior Sheet Co... Canton, Ohio 


Aims of Counsel tn Basing Point Controversy 


Policies of Opposing Parties as Shown in Hearings Now in Progress 
in New York—Methods of National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 


HE United States Stee] Corporation in its defense 

of the complaint of the Federal Trade Commission 
in the so-called Pittsburgh basing point case has exam- 
ined numerous witnesses during the past week at the 
office of the commission, 105 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, and in all of the testimony introduced has en- 
deavored to bring out that there is at times a deficiency 
of steel in the Chicago district which must be met by 
shipments from other districts. 

Counsel for the Steel Corporation is endeavoring 
to show that it is necessary for the Pittsburgh mills 
to seek a wide distribution for their output and that 
the freight rate from mills to destination is an essen- 
tial part of the cost of steel to the consumer. 

Further than this, the Steel Corporation has at- 
“one price” on any 


tempted to show that there is no 
steel product at any given time, but that a variety of 
prices is quoted by the various mills, the smaller mills 
in active periods of demand usually charging a so- 
called premium for quick delivery. 

In cross examination of witnesses, counsel for the 
Federal Prade Commission has sought to bring out 


that there is no deficiency of steel in the Chicago dis- 
trict, so far as the actual needs of that district are con- 
cerned, but that the steel mills located there attempt 
to cover intermediate territory, such as Detroit, for 
example, in which territory the Chicago mills are at 
somewhat of a disadvantage as regards freight rates. 

Counsel for the Federal Trade Commission in cross 
examination of A. T. Hunt, general sales manager of 
the Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, brought out for 
the first time in any of the hearings the details of the 
price information service of the National Association 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers. 

Mr. Hunt admitted that his company was a member 
of this association and that it exchanged information 
on sales and prices with other member’ companies 
through a bulletin service handled by W. S. Horner, 
secretary, from his office in Pittsburgh. Mr. Hunt 
stated that as sales are made each company reports 
the tonnage and the price at which the steel is sold, 
this information going to the secretary’s office, where 
it is made up in the form of a compiled report of the 
whole membership. Names of the mills making the 
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sales and names of consumers are not given in the 
compiled report which goes out from Mr. Horner’s 
office, said Mr. Hunt, and in some cases prices are not 
given. Mr. Hunt said that when a mill declines to give 
the prices at which sales were made it does not receive 
from the association the prices at which other mills 
are selling. “In other words,” said Mr. Hunt, “the 
members get only what they give.” 

The average time elapsing from the booking of the 
order until the report listing that sale is sent to mem- 
bers is about three days, Mr. Hunt explained. He was 
asked by Mr. Steinhauer, counsel for the commission, 
whether Mr. Horner had not frequently called the at- 
tention of members to the desirability of having reports 
in his hands within 24 hours of the time the sale was 
made and answered that a printed request of this kind 
appeared on all of the blanks used by the association 
in sending out price information. 

On further cross examination, Mr. Hunt revealed 
that on the last report he received there were four sets 
of prices on black steel sheets and all finishes taking 
the black sheet base. He said 10 mills were quoting 
one price, 12 mills were quoting another price and that 
the remainder of the mills were naming scattered 
prices somewhere between the other larger groups. He 
said there was $3 a ton difference between the two 
larger groups. There are between 23 and 27 reporting 
members of the association, Mr. Hunt testified. 

The question of extras was also brought out, Mr. 
Steinhauer asking whether the standard extras of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. were not generally 
followed by its independent competitors. Mr. Hunt’s 
reply was that the extras quoted by his company vary 
somewhat from those ef the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. Asked to cite an instance of this, he stated 
that the Seneca Iron & Steel Co. asks $5 a ton more for 
full pickled sheets than its large competitor. He ad- 
mitted on further cross examination that on the whole 
the extras on sheets are fairly uniform with all mills. 

As to the general course of market prices on sheets, 
Mr. Hunt stated that this market is one of the most 
mercurial of any department of the steel business. He 
said that in certain times there had been a difference 
of $60 a ton in selling prices between the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and independent mills. 

In the testimony of W. F. Vosmer, general sales man- 
ager of the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, it was developed by 
counsel for the Steel Corporation and upon cross exam- 
ination by the Trade Commission counse)] that the Buf- 
falo market does not afford a sufficient outlet for the 
bars produced in that district and that the mills are 
forced to ship to New England, Chicago, Detroit, and 
occasionally even to Pittsburgh. Mr. Vosmer said that 
his company would prefer to sell the bulk of its output 
close to home because by so doing the mill gets the 
benefit of its freight advantage. He said that his 
sales to Pittsburgh and Chicago were made only at 
such times as the demand is so great that mills located 
in those districts cannot fully supply it. Mr. Vosmer 
said that steel bars were generally sold at approxi- 
mately the same levels, and that when there is a varia- 
tion in price as between different producers there was 
usually a good reason for it, such, for example, as bet- 
ter delivery or better quality. 

Other witnesses for the Steel Corporation during 
the week were W. E. Manning, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
Walter M. Wells, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Harold Stevens, general sales manager, Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; John C. Jones, 
president Cleveland Steel Co., Cleveland; Charles K. 
Hardy, Jr., general sales manager, Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Corporation; Paul M. King, general sales man- 
ager Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del.; Charles H. Rose, 
auditor, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; George W. 
Connors, Connors-Weyman Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Frederick Connell, American Steel & Wire Co., 
New York. 


The molders’ union has made demands upon the 
union foundries of Cincinnati for an advance of $1 per 
day in wages, and negotiations are now being conducted 
with a view of compromising the situation. 
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Industrial Advertisers to Meet 


Addresses by representatives of industrial plants 
of the United States and Canada will be a feature of 
the meeting of the Industrial Advertisers’ Association, 
to be held on June 5 and 6 in connection with the world 
advertising convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at Atlantic City, N. J. Among 
these may be mentioned the following: 

“What the Manufacturer Expects from His Adver- 
tising Department,” by William Ridgway, president, 
Craig Ridgway & Son, Coatesville, Pa.; “The Eco- 
nomics of Industrial Advertising,” by Jesse H. Neal, 
executive secretary of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc.; “Selling the Industrial Market and Market 
Analysis,” by Harry Tipper, manager, Automotive 
Industries, New York; “Advertising for the Manu- 
facturer with Many Departments,” by E. E. Leason, 
advertising manager, B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston; 
“Cooperation 3etween the Advertising and Sales 
Department,” by L. F. Hamilton, Walworth Mfg. 
Co., Boston; “What Can Mass Media Do for 
the Industrial Advertiser?” to be discussed by 
R. M. Nicholson, United Alloy Steel Corporation, Can- 
ton, Ohio; S. M. Fechheimer, Truscon Steel Co., De- 
troit; Galen Snow, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass.; K. H. Bronson, Square D Co., 
Detroit, and H. V. Jamison, American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Pittsburgh; “Simplification in Industry and 
Its Relation to Industrial Advertising and Selling,” by 
F. M. Cockrell, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, and 
“Selective Methods in Machine Tool Advertising,” by 
E. Payson Blanchard, Bullard Machine, Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Committee reports will be received on standardiza- 
tion of industrial advertising literature from J. C. 
McQuiston, chairman, and on exhibits from Oscar S. 
Tyson, chairman. Bennett Chapple, American Rolling 
Mills Co., is chairman of the nominating committee. 


Detroit Foundrymen’s Association 


The Detroit Foundrymen’s Association closed its 
twentieth year as a successful organization with a 
banquet at the Michigan Club, Thursday evening, 
May 24. Fred Erb, Packard Motor Co., president of 
the association for the past three years, retired from 
that position and is succeeded by K. C. Babo of the 
Dodge Brothers organization. Robert Crawford, the 
Atlas Foundry Co. was elected vice-president; D. R. 
Hay, Sanford-Riley Stoker Co., was reelected secre- 
tary, and Fred Cowan became treasurer. The following 
were made members of the executive board: E. 8S. 
Van Dolson, Dodge Brothers; Fred Erb, Packard Mo- 
tor Co.: E. I. Chase, Cadillac Motor Car Co.; H. M. 
Lane, H. M. Lane Co., and E. S. Pike, Detroit Steel 
Casting Co. 

The speaker of the evening was Thomas F. L. Hen- 
derson, lecturer for the LaSalle Extension University, 
Addresses were also given by Wells Utley, 
manager of the Detroit Steel Castings Co., and one 
of the organizers of the Detroit Emplovers’ Association, 
and Pat Dwyer, associate editor of the Foundry, Cleve- 


land. 


Chicago. 


Kansas Court of Industria] Relations 


Owing to the popular interest in the nature and 
operations of the industrial court law of Kansas an ac- 
count of the law and its workings through the period 
that it has been in effect has been published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletin 
No. 322. 

The methods followed by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in procuring and computing statis- 
tical information relating to labor forms the subject of 
Bulletin No. 326 recently published by the bureau. The 
bulletin gives examples of questionnaires and schedules 
used by agents in collecting material relating to wages 
and hours of labor, cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, volume of employment, strikes and lockouts, in- 
dustrial accidents and workmen’s compensation and in- 
surance. 
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JAPAN INQUIRES FOR RAILS 


Several Tenders Current—Large Tin Plate Order 
Chinese Refuse to Buy Wire Shorts 


NEW YorRK, May 28.—Although the tendency in all 
export markets seem to be to await further develop- 
ments in the present price situation in the United 
States before buying, Japanese inquiry from official 
sources and by large companies is of considerable 
volume, particularly on rails and tin plate. While 
16,250 boxes of tin plate from an unnamed consumer 
are still pending and may, according to report, be 
temporarily postponed and several smaller inquiries for 
a few thousand boxes are also still under consideration, 
the largest recent tin plate tender, that of the Nippon Oil 
Co. for 34,600 boxes of oil can size has been awarded 
at what is termed a satisfactory price to the Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji Kaisha, which has placed the order with 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. for execution. The Bethlehem 
company has apparently sold Japan in the past three 
months close to 70,000 base boxes. 

Japanese railroads and municipalities are quite as 
active as the consumers of tin plate. Among current 
inquiries upon which bids are being submitted, in 
addition to the 6000 tons mentioned in THE IRON AGE 
last week, there is a tender covering more than 13,000 
tons of rails, another from the Imperial Government 
Railways for about 1700 tons of 75-lb. and 100-lb. rails 
and a tender from Tokio municipality calling for bids 
on 7 miles of 100-lb. and 10 miles of 92-lb. high T, 
girder rails, a total of about 3000 tons. The recent 
inquiry of Osaka municipality on 1200 tons of high T. 
girder rails, 14 meters long, was awarded to Mitsui & 


BRITISH MARKET QUIETER 


New Business in Pig Iron and Steel Falling 
Off—Export Demand Poor 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 17.—There has been con- 
siderable slackening in the buying of both pig iron 
and steel during the last week or so, which may be 
partly attributed to the lack of confidence of pur- 
chasers at home and abroad. The boom, which came 
as a result of the dislocation on the continent, caused 
a rushing up of prices on this side and, as continental 
supplies were more or less cut off, buyers had to turn 
to British material, and fairly extensive commitments 
were entered into. Now, however, buyers seem able 
to refrain from placing further orders until prices 
show more signs of stability. 

Pig iron makers are well sold for the next month 
or two but cannot see their way to materially increase 
output, while costs remain so high, and in consequence 
some of the better grades of iron are still scarce. 
Prices remain stationary, with the exception of Cleve- 
land No. 3, G. M. B., which during the last week has 
declined about I1s., a ton, but this, of course, is in- 
sufficient to stimulate new business. Hematite makers 
are not so well off and would probably be prepared to 
grant concessions if any substantial business were 
forthcoming. East Coast mixed numbers are quoted 
at 122s., 6d. 

The same slackness has been noticeable in the finished 
iron and steel markets, export demand in particular 
being poor, while home consumers merely purchase 
to cover immediate requirements. Some mills are well 
booked but others are keen to secure business, and will 
probably be prepared to make considerable concessions 
if attractive orders were offered, but the orders are 
not forthcoming, and hence prices remain practically 
stationary. 

Continental material has again been offering, most- 
ly Belgian, very freely and at very cheap prices com- 
pared with those which our makers ask, but here, too, 
though fairly quick shipments can be given, little 
business has been forthcoming, buyers evidently not 
being prepared to risk late or no delivery. The labor 
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Co., which placed the order with the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., 91-lb. sections being furnished. 

The recent inquiry of the South Manchuria Railway 
Co. for bolts and nuts was awarded to Suzuki & Co. 
Another recent inquiry of the same railroad for about 
200 tons of structural shapes for car building and a 
small tonnage of spring steel is also reported to have 
gone to an exporter in the United States. In addition 
to these inquiries for rails, there are a few requests 
for prices on light gage black sheets, with no orders 
reported and a tender from a large consumer in Japan 
for about 300 tons of % to 1%-in. steel gas pipe. 

Japanese merchant buyin, however, is light, the 
tendency evidently being strong to await further price 
recessions in the American market before attempting 
to place business. This same attitude also marks the 
Chinese buyer. Although the recent withdrawal of 
Chinese merchants from buying wire shorts because of 
the prices being quoted by American sellers has re- 
sulted in a considerable decline in wire short prices, 
no particular inclination to resume purchasing seems 
evident. Exporters to China report a fair volume of 
wire shorts particularly Nos. 6 to 16 gage being offered 
at prices that as a rule would figure out slightly higher 
than $60 per ton, c.i.f. Chinese port, but no interest is 
evinced by the Chinese buyer. Offerings of second 
hand material are alsu rejected more often than usual, 
purchasers not offering to submit a counter offer on 
price. 

Among South American railroads, the Chilean State 
Railways, 141 Broadway, New York, is closing bids on 
a small tonnage of car equipment and parts and will 
probably receive authorization shortly to issue a call 
for bids on the annual rail requirements of the State 
railroads. 


troubles in Belgium are a factor which is also mili- 
tating against improved business, but latest reports 
indicate that this is likely to be settled before long. 
The decision of the German Government to permit 
goods purchased before Feb. 20 to be shipped under 
the required French license, put a little heart into 
traders here, as many thousands of tons of all kinds 
of material have been lying either at works or in barges 
ready for shipment, and so far several lots have come 
through, but further deliveries have of course been 
held up by the Antwerp strikes. 


For Financing French Exports 


PARIS, FRANCE, May 10.—A consortium composed 
of the great Paris banking establishments, who are the 
promoters of the scheme, as well as of a certain num- 
ber of provincial banks, was constituted some time ago 
in view of submitting to the French iron trade a propo- 
sition for the financing of their export business. This 
consortium made recently an offer to that effect, but 
claimed as security for its advances of funds a bond 
on the inland credits of the trade. It is not probable, 
however, that this offer will ever be accepted, as it 
cannot be very well imagined that French iron and 
steel makers, who already show so much diffidence from 
one another in trying to arrange common prices, will 
agree to submit to other parties their invoices against 
inland consumers. 

On the other hand, the French mechanical and elec- 
trical trades are now contemplating the creation of a 
joint export organization (Comptoir d’exportation), 
and a commission, presided by M. Prangey, is now 
following this question. M. Prangey is the manager 
of the Union Industrielle, which has contracted for 
the loans destined to the reconstruction of war- 
devastated metallurgical concerns. According to M. 
Prangey’s plan, the comptoir would limit its activity 
to inquiries about the standing of foreign customers 
and to propositions to the Banque Nationale du Com- 
merce Extérieur for opening credits applying to such 
customers. The members of the comptoir would not be 
responsible for such credits, which would be granted 
by the bank. 
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The Three-Shift Report 


It was to be expected that the report of the 

American lron and Steel Institute committee on 
12-hour day would be bitterly assailed by 

many newspapers and by leaders of organized 
labor. It is not to be denied, moreover, that pub 
lic sentiment, which is strongly opposed to the 
long shift, is likely to judge unfavorably the de 
ision of the committee that it “cannot at this 
time report in favor of the total abolition of the 
12-hour day.” 

The difficulty about any reasoned consideration 
of the 12-hour day as it exists in the steel industry 

that the public, even the more intelligent public, 
refuses to see anything in the question except 
overworked men on the one hand and grasping 
capital on the other. The daily press, which is the 
public’s main source of information on industrial 
conditions, has never stated fairly or adequatel 
he situation in respect to the continuous opera 
ons in iron and steel making. It may as well be 
a finality that the facts as to the atti 
f the workers to the 12-hour day, their 
earnings under it, and its physical, mental and 
moral effects upon them will never reach the ma 
jority of the American people in a way that will 
idgments on the questio1 

It matters not to those who have attacked the 
report that the law of the land has created 
scarcity of the class of workers with strong arm 
nd strong backs who want to make their natural 


earn for them all it will. Nor does 


endowment 
matter that the steel industry throughout 1921 
and 1922 contended with conditions which abol 

hed profits and in many cases piled up heavy 
losses and compelled bond issues, What is econom 
ically possible at this time, what is just to the 
thousands of stockholders of the steel companies 
what is wanted by the workers and by the cor 

imers of steel, has no place in the prejudged 
case that has been put before the public in vari 
ous editorials in the past few days. 

Something would have been taken from the 
zest of corporation baiting had the authors of 
these attacks let it be known that the steel manu 
facturers’ committee has yet to make its final 


report. Conditions existing when that report is 
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made may lend themselves to the carrying out of 
he desire expressed by President Gary a year 
ago in appointing the institute committee. At 
that time he said: 

Let us commence this investigation with a determi- 
nation to find ways and means of getting rid of the 12 
hour day. Much depends upon the attitude of mind in 
approaching the subject. If we consider only the diffi- 
culties and see only the obstacles, we shall néver accom- 
plish anything. If we try to bring about the abolition 
of the 12-hour day, there is real reason to hope that 
we shall be able to do so. 

On the same occasion, in telling of the confer- 
ence between President Harding and 40 steel 
manufacturers at the White House, on May 18, 
1922, Judge Gary said to the institute: 

We told the President it was our desire to get rid 
of the 12-hour day, if practicable. We did not attempt 

leny that there is strong public sentiment against 
the long day. We assured him that we were open- 
minded and intended to do the right thing, realizing that 
the public interest is paramount and that our ow 
terest should be subordinate. 

As an earnest of their purpose to do away 
with the 12-hour turn, some of the steel companies 
ntroduced three shifts in 1921 and others in 1922, 
when labor was more plentiful than it is today. 
The result, as the report says, was a gradual 
reduction in the number of men working the long 
turn. No mention of such cases appears in the 
criticisms of the committee’s report; nor is there 
any reference to the fact that at Youngstown, 
Ohio, as told in THE IRON AGE of May 17, very 
recently eight-hour shifts have been started in 
certain open-hearth employments where workers 
n sufficient numbers could be had. 

At no time in the history of the American 
steel industry has so small a percentage of the 
workers been employed on long turns as is the 
case today. Contrary to the impression given to 
newspaper readers, that the 12-hour turn is the 
usual practice, the report of last week shows that 
only about one-fifth of the total number work on 
the two-shift system. That is, if 60,000 additional 
workers would be needed under three shifts, the 
12-hour workers number about 120,000. 

It could be wished that the committee had 
made unconditional its declaration that “if labor 
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should become sufficient to permit it, the members 
of this committee would favor entirely abolishing 
the 12-hour day.” However, the conditions at- 
tached are far from being, as one critic charges, 
“arguments and assumptions which, if granted, 
would make the 12-hour day eternal.” It is right 
that, as the committee suggests, the purchasing 
public should be satisfied with the necessary in- 
crease in the selling price of steel, also that “the 
employees should consent” [to something less 
than a 50 per cent increase in hourly wages], and 
further, that “industry generally, including the 
farmers,” should approve. None of these condi- 
tions presents an insuperable obstacle. “Industry 
generally” already has the shorter work day and 
would not deny it to the workers in steel. The 
purchasing public should not find the added cost 
of the eight-hour turn a cause for complaint, see 
ing that market prices in recent years have shown 
fluctuations several times greater. And seeing 
that a very considerable number of workers al 
ready have gone from 12-hour to eight-hour shifts, 
the continuance of the process, when the labor 
supply will permit, is to be expected. 

The members of the committee are well known 
in the steel industry—men of probity and sin 
cerity, who appreciate fully, it need not be said, 
the responsibilities of their position. They have 
made a report that brings the steel industry nearer 
to the eight-hour shift and there is reason to 
believe that further progress will be shown when 
the final results of their investigations come to 
be written. 


The Steel Works Gas Producer 


Two notable papers on steel works gas pro- 
ducer practice have appeared this month. One 
was presented before the Iron and Steel Institute 
in London early in May and the other was a fea- 
ture paper at the meeting last week of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. The former, with 
its discussion. was reviewed in THE IRON AGE last 
week and the latter is abstracted in this issue. 
The British paper is by Fred Clements, who has 
made two other notable contributions to the in- 
stitute, one on the blast furnace in 1920 and the 
other on open-hearth practice in May, 1922, which 
created wide interest in this country. Seldom 
have three papers so highly valuable and in dif- 
ferent fields come from the same author. Mr. 
Clements’ gas producer paper very clearly indi- 
cates how closely it is possible to approach in 
ommercial operation those results which are 
usually accepted as a scientific basis of practice 
in that line. The American paper is an analysis 
in detail of gas producer practice and theory, and 
fairly may be rated as a classic. 

The two papers bear particularly on the ques- 
tion of fuel economy, one of the most important 
now before the industry. Steel works operators 
are fortunate in having for reference the data 


they present. While fuel oil and coke oven gas 


and tar are more and more in competition with 
coal as a fuel for steel works, the gas producer 
will continue to hold its place of high importance. 
As with the papers on open-hearth furnace design 
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and operation presented in the past two years be- 
fore the two institutes, this study of gas producer 
practice is calculated to yield results which can 
be measured in definite savings. 


Conservatism and the Business Future 


Business men have found that the key to many 
of the questions they have had to settle in the 
past few months lay in a comparison with the 
course affairs followed in 1920. It was easy to 
recognize that men would not repeat this year 
such mistakes as they made in 1920. A safe work- 
ing rule was that in whatever respect this year ap- 
peared to be like 1920 the outcome would be dif- 
ferent. Everything, of course, could not be dif- 
ferent. If a manufacturer sold his goods he 
would cover his raw materials, just as he would do 
at any time. If there were a heavy demand for 
goods the price would tend to stiffen or advance. 

Nothing unnatural could be expected to occur, 
but things that were done wrong in 1920 would 
While, 
however, repetition of the mistakes of 1920 might 


not be likely to be done wrong in 1923. 


be avoided, other mistakes might be made. There 
is, in fact, always room for making mistakes. 
Following the wave of conservatism that has 
spread over business circles in the past few weeks, 
there is discussion as to the origin, the motive, 
and the probable result of the conservative ad- 
The declines in Wall 
Street have been recognized as an influence, but 
they are not a prime mover, since they represent 
the selling of shares by men who have themselves 
reached conclusions, based upon what they con- 
sider trustworthy information and logical deduc- 


vice that has been given. 


tion. 

The origin of this wave of conservative feel- 
ing seems naturally ascribable to contemplation of 
what occurred in 1920. If so, men are intelligent- 
ly endeavoring to escape—which should amount 
to preventing—a repetition of the 1920 collapse. 
Any danger that the possible participants foresee 
can usually be averted. 

From this viewpoint, the conservatism in busi- 
ness sentiment is constructive, not destructive. 
Those who preach caution are not undermining 
confidence, but are endeavoring to produce condi- 
tions in which men rightly may place confidence. 
Everyone knows that if commodity prices or wage 
rates advance too far the advances produce trou- 
To try to 
prevent undue advances is to render a service to 


ble and a harmful reaction is forced. 


the people as a whole. 

Early this year not a few business men adopted 
a working hypothesis that 1923 was likely to be a 
good year in business and 1924 a bad year. In 
some lines of business, to believe this was to in- 
duce conduct that would tend to make 1923 less 
active and 1924 more active than would otherwise 
have been the case. In other lines this principle 
would not operate. If a workman thinks there is 
work for him this year and will not be next year, 
he may seek all the higher wages for the present. 

One cannot observe in detail the actual facts 
of the present industrial activity and believe that 
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The recollec- 
tion of 1920 might suggest this, but, as has been 
emphasized before in these columns, we are trying 
to do differently this time, and in many respects 
things have been quite different up to the present 
date. 


it is marked for any early collapse. 


A better citation, from the standpoint of the 
steel industry, might be what occurred in 1907. 
The steel mills entered that year with well-filled 
order books, while new buying was distinctly 
light, there being little recovery after the holiday 
dullness. In February there was a mild panic in 
the stock market. Then talk appeared of “a flood 
that might interrupt mill 
The history, however, is that the record 
high production and shipments of steel did not 
until Then 


not an industrial, panic, and 


of cancellations’”’ steel 


activity. 


occur October, eight months later. 


there was a financial, 


5+ 


is not a financial panic that any one is talking of 
now. 


The Tariff and Steel Imports 


Since the new tariff law went last 


noteworthy de- 


into effect 


september there have two 


peen 
velopments in our foreign trade in iron and steel. 
is that total imports of 


The more 
and steel have risen to figures not 


important one 


iron equaled 
in many years. From October to February, in- 
imports have amounted to 600,440 gross 
tons, or a 120,000 per month. 


In 1913, the last pre-war vear, imports were only 


clusive, 


rate of about tons 


20,400 tons per month. In the depression of 1921 
they were only 7,000 tons. In 1922 the monthly 
augmented, of course, 
n the last quarter. It 


average rose 
by the swell 
that of the 
with 


to 59,545 tons, 
is to be noted 
total imports in the five months ending 
February nearly 92 per cent has been pig 
iron, ferroalloys and scrap, with scrap constitut- 
ing over 23 per cent of the three items and pig 
iron almost 65.5 per cent. 

The second development referred to is that for 
the first ti 
over imports of iron and steel has been a very 
small one, or only about 


me in many years the excess of exports 


3,600 tons per month for 
the five months, October to February, inclusive. 
This is quite remarkable and emphasizes the de- 
creasing exports, which at 133,600 tons per month 
for the five are the 
in over ten years, except during the depression of 
1921. Taking movements as a 
whole, it has been the history of previous cycles 


months referred to lowest 


foreign trade 
that depressions produced a large export excess. 
Under present conditions Europe’s feeble buying 
power and the low price levels of the countries 
of greatest currency depreciation have 

against the shipment of steel] 
At the same time there has been such a demand 


operated 
American abroad. 
for steel at home that much less than the averag: 
amount available for export. 
that nearly 92 per cent of the imports in the five 
months ending with February was pig iron, ferro- 
alloys and scrap, there is no reason to change the 
common view that the new duties on finished steel 
effective last September would tend to keep out 
steel products. Pig iron made up the 
bulk of all that came in, and at 75 cents a ton the 


has been Seeing 


foreign 
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pig iron duty is to be rated as merely nominal on 
a domestic market of $30 and upward. 


Valuable testimony as to the effect of molybde- 
num on the properties of steel was presented at 
the recent convention of American electrochem- 
ists in New York. It came from an independent in- 
vestigator, one who has spent much time in study- 
ing the effect of the rarer metals in steel metal- 
lurgy—Dr. H. W. Gillett of the Bureau of Mines, 
Ithaca, N. Y. He designates molybdenum as a 
“real alloying element and more potent in its ef- 
fect than any other element except possibly car- 
bon.” Calling attention to its air-hardening prop- 
erties, he cited its striking effects in splitting or 
lowering the critical points of a steel, a valuable 
property in heat treatment. This is strong com- 
Molybdenum undoubtedly has an im- 
portant place in steel alloys and possibly in others. 
Much is yet to be learned concerning its applica- 
Like vanadium, it had much to over- 
come in its early history and it has been hindered 
in its progress by over-large claims. But a good 
thing will not fail to find its rightful place. 


mendation. 


tion. has 





| CORRESPONDENCE 


Wanted: A Book and a Photograph 


To the Editor: My article entitled “How Bethle- 
hem Became Armament Maker,” which appeared in 
your issue of Nov. 23, 1922, has developed consider- 
able correspondence on the various phases of the sub- 
ject touched upon. 

Among the letters received was one from a member 
of the family of Mrs. Frederick Brooks, who was a 
daughter of Alexander Lyman Holley, of whom I wrote, 
crediting him with having done more to introduce 
the Bessemer process in this country than anyone 
This letter says that just before Mrs. Brooks 
died some five years ago some man, intending to write 
a sketch of Mr. Holley’s life, borrowed from her a book 
of freehand sketches made by him of different mechani- 
cal appliances used in the Bessemer process of making 
steel. The book has a sentimental value, and the 
family would like to secure its return. 

I have tried to obtain a photograph of Lieut. Wil- 
liam H. Jaques, U. S. N., who was secretary of the 
gun foundry board which went abroad and secured 
the options on the patent rights on armor plate manu- 
facture for this country, but so far without success. 

Perhaps if you can have space to print this letter, 
it may fall under the eyes of some of your readers 
who may be able to give me some information regard- 
ing the above matters. H. F. J. PORTER. 


29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


else. 


What Is Effect of Galvanizing on Pipe? 

To the Editor: In a certain service the use of gal- 
vanized iron or steel pipe has for many years been 
customary, and in certain situations and under certain 
rules, compulsory. 

In a recent contract, I specified a well-known make 
of iron pipe, some black and some galvanized. In some 
parts of the work, bends are preferable to fittings. It 
is customary to form these bends cold, with black pipe, 
but on attempting this with the galvanized pipe, it 
promptly failed. I might say here that the size of the 
pipe in question is 3 in. and the inner radius of bend 
12 in. to 15 in. Heating was tried with no better suc- 


cess. 


The material seemed to posses no ductility and 
almost no fibrous structure. 
The manufacturer sent its metallurgist to investi- 
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gate. He reported, in effect, that the galvanizing proc- 
ess brought about substantially those conditions and 
that there was no escape. 

Now I have been using both black and galvanized 
iron and steel pipe for many years in the same and 
other services, and this statement comes to me as 
novel and seems to be of sufficient importance to invite 
discussion. No one with whom I have discussed the 
subject has ever heard of it before, although the manu- 
facturer’s representative states it to be well known. 

In brief, is it true that the galvanizing process as 
employed in pipe mills has the effect of so changing the 
characteristics of the material that a pipe which may be 
easily bent, cold or hot, when black, cannot be so dealt 
with after galvanizing? If so, why? And, if so, why 
are sheets not similarly affected? 

The subject has more phases than are indicated 
above because the safety of galvanized pipe under any 
circumstances immediately becomes important, and I 
hope therefore that it will receive some attention. 

C. E. 


Cleveland, May 26, 1923. 


The Machine Tool Situation in France 


To the Editor: May I take space to comment on 
some statements in an article on the French machin 
tool market by Capt. Godfrey L. Carden, appearing in 
THE IRON AGE of April 15. 

Captain Carden says that there are still in France 
about 12,000 American machine tools which were im 
ported during the war and which as yet have not found 
an outlet. Although we have not the means of check- 
ing it, this figure does not surprise us, as we know of 
considerable stocks of these machines in the hands of 
middlemen. We shall simply observe that types of ma 
chine tools which have not been improved in the course 
of recent years are in the minority. Therefore the 
danger of American machine tools now in stock rapidly 
becoming more and more obsolete and difficult to sell 
should not be minimized. 

Captain Carden writes that in 1922 Germany ex- 
ported 125,963 machine tools for metal working, weigh 


ing in all 59,725 metric tons, and that out of these 79,795 
machine tools were shipped to France. Assuming a 


proportionate distribution of weight, the portion going 
to France would be, according to the above figures, 
36,876 metric tons. However, if we refer to the official 
statistical data published by the French customs 
authorities, we find that in 1922 France imported from 
all countries only 19,318 tons of machine tools, as 
against 30,8695 tons in 1921. We are led to believe 
therefore, that there is probably some error in the 
figures given to Captain Carden. 

Among the kinds of machine tools for which French 
production in the near future may be equal to French 
demand we mention boring, shaping and planing ma- 
chines. 


Important French Makers 


During his last stay in France, Captain Carden 
visited the workshops of the firm of Bariquand & Marre, 
who rank certainly among the good French: builders of 
machine tools. But there are others: for example, the 
makers of lathes, Gazeneuve & Ernault; the makers of 
milling machine, Huré, and Messrs. Gérony & Letureq 
at Albert (Somme), ete. 

If Bariquand & Marre only employ the same num- 
ber of workers as before the war—about 700—it should 
be noted that during the period of the war they had a 
personnel numerically much more important. They 
then produced war material, particulariy parts of ma- 
chine guns, and also machine tools for use in other 
works for producing war material. When the recent 
crisis was at its worst, they even employed fewer men 
than now, but the activity of the firm is now on the 
up-grade and when business is again in full swing no 
doubt it will considerably increase its personnel. Bari- 
quand & Marre are constructing all kinds of machine 
tools, and in this they are perhaps liable to criticism, 
since there seems to be a consensus of opinion that as 
far as machine tools go only standardized (en série) 
construction is satisfactory and cheap. However, we 
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shall éxcept the Bariquand milliig machine, which is 
very well reputed and, in the opinion of users here, 
compares well with the celebrated American milling 
machine of Brown & Sharpe. 

Bariquand & Marre are also building small tools 
and accurate instruments. Among the latter we men- 
tion a cylinder comparator for checking the bores of 
motors, which was a real success and is used through- 
out the world, notably in Great Britain and in America. 

We shall add that Bariquand & Marre have also a 
section for the mechanical making of screws, and that 
if they could go through the crisis which began in the 
late months of 1920 without serious harm they owed it 
especially to the activity in shearing machines and 
water meters. They make all kinds of shearing ma- 
‘hines, from the appliances used by hair dressers up 

f 


o those intended 


; 


heep-shearing. 
Victor TRUANT. 


or s 


M 


[Captain Carden’s attention was called to the above 
statement concerning the apparent disagreement be- 
tween the German and the French figures relating to 
the machine tool trade. His reply is that the figures 
n his IRON AGE article of April 5 were furnished him 
at the United States consulate in Berlin and were 
taken from the German official statistics for foreign 
trade in the year ending Dec. 31, 1922.—Editor THE 
IRON AGE.] 


Electric Steel Founders’ Research Group 


The Electric Steel Founders’ Kesearch Group held 
: regular meeting of executives of the five electric 
steel foundries conducting cooperative research work 
at Wernersville, Pa., on May 14 to 17. Those in 
attendance were: W. J. Nugent, vice-president of 


Electric Steel Co., Chicago; C. S. Koch, president, and 
H. J. Koch, secretary, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., 
McKeesport, Pa.; W. H. Worrilow, president, T. 5. 
Quinn, treasurer, and K. V. Wheeler, general manager 
of Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa.; R. F. Flinter- 
man, president, and H. A. Neel, manager, Michigan 
Steel Casting Co., Detroit; C. R. Messinger, vice- 
president, R. J. Doty, vice-president, and B. Fleeger, 


treasurer, Sivyer Steel Castine Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
ind R. A. Bull, research director of the group. 
The various phases of the research work being 


done to improve the quality of steel castings and 
increase efficiency in methods were discussed in detail. 
Formal reports giving the status of the present 
research investigations were read on such subjects 
as facing sand mixtures, core sand mixtures, electric 
furnace practice, heat treatment of steel castings, pro- 
duction control, porosity in castings, ete. At this 
meeting plans were made for conducting research 
investigations on additional steel foundry problems. 
The results obtained from the work done so far have 
been so beneficial as to make it highly desirable to 
intensively study some of the additional complex prob- 
lems involved in making thin section electric steel cast- 


ings of intr ite design. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


June 

National Axsociation of Sales Wanagers, Jun¢ 

Atlanti Cit Charle F Abbott, chairman 

Madisor Avenue Montclalirs N | 
; 
3 
: 
vee 


Taylor Society, Juné S and 9 Hotel Onon- 
daga, Syracuse, N. ¥ Dr. H. S. Person, managing 
director, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


American Society for Steel Treating. June 14 


and ) Spring Sectional meeting, Hotel Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem, Pa Ww. H. Eisenman, 4600 Pros- 
pect Avenue Cleveland, secretary 


American Society for Testing Materials. June 
25 to 29 Annual meeting Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hote Atlantic City, N J Cc. L. Warwick, 
1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, secretary 
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A QUIETER MARKET 


Easier Deliveries As Steel Production 


Remains at High Rate 


Railroad Work Awaits Developments as to 
Prices—Pig Iron Resales at Concessions 


In what is probably the quietest week of the 
year in respect to new buying of finished steel, price 
developments have been meager. While new or- 
ders, as distinguished from specifications on old 
contracts, have fallen further below the total of 
shipments from mills, cancellations are negligible 
and the tonnage on which deliveries have been held 
up is relatively small. : 

Production in all districts is practically at the 
high rate of early May, and in the Chicago district 
is called the greatest on record. Unusually cool 
weather has favored mill operations, and it is be- 
lieved the showing for the month will fully equal 
or even exceed that for April. 

Under such conditions, with most buyers able 
to get needed material without paying premiums, 
the market for rolled steel may drift further with- 
out definitely developing a new trend. Meanwhile 
easier deliveries in some lines have encouraged buy- 
ers to count on getting material as wanted, with 
due allowance for some curtailment at mills from 
summer heat. 

With the disappearance of premiums on plates 
and sheets in the Central West, buyers of semi- 
finished steel have been looking for some readjust 
ment in slabs and sheet bars. In the latter bette: 
shipments are being made to sheet mills. 

Independent sheet mills have come down to the 

} 


prices recenti) 


established by the Steel Corporation, 
and in one or two cases slight further concessions 
have appeared. 

Fabricated steel work is still lagging. The 
week’s awards were only 7600 tons, while inquiries 
were less than 15,000 tons, substantially the same 
as in two previous weeks. On large structural 
shapes Pittsburgh deliveries can be had within 
six weeks. 

In the East some railroad equipment business 
is held up for more definite development of the 
price trend. Some Jersey City work of the Lehigh 
Valley is also on the waiting list, and the first 
section of a Newark Bay bridge for the Central of 
New Jersey, 22,000 tons, may come up for re- 


bidding. 


Of 1347 new cars ordered, the largest number 
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in three weeks, 1000 are for the Ford railroad. 
The Santa Fe has ordered 30 locomotives. 

Bar iron can be had now from some Eastern 
mills at 2.40c., Pittsburgh, or $2 a ton less than 
the usual price of recent weeks. Buying of soft 
steel bars is light in comparison with that of the 
first quarter, and consumers no longer need to pay 
above 2.40c. Pittsburgh to get reasonably early 
delivery. 

Reselling of pig iron at low prices, especially 
Southern grades, has been more prominent and sales 
have been made as low as $25, Birmingham, but on 
selling by furnaces $25.50 is the minimum. In the 
Pittsburgh district Bessemer has declined 50c. and 
foundry and malleable $1. Weakness has also de- 
veloped in southern Ohio. In some centers a slight 
increase in activity is noted and in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania prices are being well maintained. A large 
Eastern consumer of basic iron is expected to buy 
shortly for July delivery, about 20,000 tons. 

Since the first contracts for furnace coke for 
third quarter at $6 some business has been done at 
$5.75 and other furnaces are holding out for a $5.50 
basis. 

The shortage of labor on Lake Superior has 
caused some of the underground iron mines to go 
on one shift. The ore movement has made the 
poorest start in several years, but there is ample 
time to meet all requirements. Considerable ore is 
yet to be bought. 

April steel exports were 177,000 tons, against 
164,000 tons in March. Rails were the largest 
item at 17,500 tons, while for the ten months 
ended with April they were 190,000 tons. Sheets 
have fallen off to one-third last year’s movement, 
Japan taking much less. The total for 10 months 
has been 79,000 tons; in the same period last year 
it was 240,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh 


Sentiment More Cheerful, but Orders Fall 
Behind Shipments 


PITTSBURGH, May 29.—The recent upturn in the 
securities market and the optimistic tone of Judge 
Gary’s speech before the members of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute last week find reflection in a some- 
what more cheerful sentiment in the iron and _ steel 
trade here, but it must be said that the reaction in 
a tangible way to those factors has not been well de- 
fined. Buyers still are inclined to pursue a conservative 
policy about new commitments and while the feeling 
is that business will not long remain quiet, it is well 
established that new orders have fallen further behind 
shipments in the past week. Cancellations are practi- 
cally unknown and the amount of tonnage against which 
buyers have asked the mills to hold up shipment is not 
of disturbing proportions. 

Buyers, however, are relying too much upon deliv- 
eries of steel already ordered for the entire comfort 
and satisfaction of manufacturers and while there has 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


May, 29, May 22, May 1, May 30 








May, 29, May 22, May1, May 30, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1923 1923 1923 1922 Sheets, Nails and W ire, 1923 1923 1923 1922 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$32.76 $32.76 $32.76 $26.26 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 29.00 30.00 31.00 24.00 +h ital ’ ° we gs ® er ao 8.15 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif... 29.55 31.05 31.05 22.50 Sheet , ar K Ne - P's! ate ; : ae aan 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.¢ 25.50 27.00 27.00 18.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gt 5.00 20 20 4.15 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 32.00 32.00 32 23.00 Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 3.00 3.2 3.25 2.40 
Basic, del'd, eastern Pa.. 30.00 $0.00 30 so 25.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 3.01 00 5.00 2.40 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 27.50 25.00 ; ac on > oe .* ® oF 
Valley Bessemer, del. Pitts. 30.77 26.96 Plain wire, Pittsburgh «.t9 6.¢9 6.08 tae 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 32.00 23.00 Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 5.80 3.80 5.80 3.0 
Malleable, Valley ........ 29.00 24.50 Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.50 $ 0 $6.00 $4.7 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 30.27 25.46 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 36.65 29.00 
Ferromanganese, furnace..130.00 130.00 125.00 65.00 i 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
° . Carwheels, Chicago $22.50 $23.00 $26.00 $18.00 
Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: Carwheels, Philadelphia... 23.00 24.00 25.00 17.00 
tia ee at — er “7 00 — UU $40 00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 21.50 21.50 24.50 17.50 
ess. billets, ittsburgn... 405.00 49.00 45.00 35.00 ‘eS i : ‘ 6 a a 2 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 45.00 45.00 45.00 25 O00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila 19.00 19.00 29 OO 15.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 45.00 45.00 45.00 35.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go 19.00 19.00 21.50 14.5 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 55.00 55.00 55.00 40.00 No. cast, Pittsburgh 25.50 25.50 27.00 18.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 50.17 50.17 50.17 40.77 7 ee ae aie OF Ki a 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 51.00 51.00 38.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh . ae £9.04 21.00 18.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 23.50 23.50 25.00 18.50 
Skelp, er. P’ gh. WD...seee- 2.45 2.45 950 1.70 No. 1 cast, Ch’go. (net ton) 22.50 99 50 25.00 16.00 
Light rails at mill...... 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.50 No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 23.00 24.00 25.00 17.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go. (net) 16.50 16.50 20.50 2.76 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. é 2.72 2.825 2.820 1.96 Furnace oke prompt $5.75 $5.00 $6.00 $6.00 
Iron bars, ¢ hicago rT ~ 60 ~ 60 - 60 ] 70 Poundr: ‘ke, prompt : ean 7.00 6 50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.60 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.74 2.7 2.84 1.70 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.74 2.7 2.74 1.88 Metals, 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.60 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Tank plates, Chicago.... 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.70 SO 7 " ; aaa 18 a - < . 
Tank plates, New York.. 2 84 2 84 2 84 1.98 Lake copper, New York 15 Lo. 4 16.62% 13.87% 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.60 Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.75 15.2 16.37% 14.62% 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.70 Zine. St. Louis 6.40 6.75 6.80 5.25 
Beams, New York ....... 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.98 ‘ ting a7 710 71 5 60 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.30 3.30 0 2.25 Zinc, New York ( (19 >. 6 
ea Lead, St Louis 7.0% 7.00 7.60 5.45 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead, New Yorl = +p see or 
in the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton Tin (Straits), New York 41.75 41.7 45.25 31.25 
+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25c. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 7.00 7.0 7.75 3TH 
The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not nece I ipply to export business 
Composite Price May 28, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.789¢. Per Lb. 
Based on prices of steel bars, ) ( May 22, 1923, 2.789, 
beams, tank plates, plain wire May 1, 1923 2.810¢. 
open-hearth rails, black pipe May 29, 1922 2.127¢ 
and black sheets These products constitute 88 per cent of the ( 10-year pre-war average 1.689¢ 
United States output of finished steel 
Composite Price May 28, 1923, Pig Iron, $28.79 Per Gross Ton 

Based on average of basic and foundry ( May 22. 1923 $29.04 

irons,.the basic being Valley quotation, |. May 1, 1923, 30.79 

the foundry an average of Chicago, May 29, 1922, 23.71 

Philadelphia and Birmingham ) (10-year pre-war average 15.72 


not yet been any breaking through the basic prices, the 
past week has seen the complete disappearance of quo- 
tations above those levels. The market is not above 
2.40c. base, Pittsburgh, on bars nor above 2.50c. on 
plates and shapes, while Steel Corporation prices on 
sheets have generally become those of independent com- 
panies hitherto seeking more. 

Delivery premiums on semi-finished steel also have 
disappeared since finishing mills, now getting full ship- 
ments against contract, no longer find it necessary to 
seek supplementary supplies. Steel works and rolling 
mill operations, particularly those of the former, are 
holding up in remarkable fashion for the time of year 
and it now looks as though May ingot production will 
be close up to that of March and April, if indeed it does 
not actually make a higher record. 

The readjustment in pig iron prices continues and 
this week finds Bessemer grade 50c. and foundry and 
malleable grades down $1 a ton as compared with prices 
a week ago. 

Recent big purchases of heavy melting steel by a 
local steel maker do not seem to have strengthened the 
scrap market, as there are some dealers who still would 





sell at today’s prices or a little lower if they could find 
buyers. 

Closing of a substantial tonnage of third quarter 
furnace coke at $6 per net ton at ovens has been fol- 
lowed by more business of this sort at $5.75, and some 
furnace interests which have still to buy all or part of 
their third quarter requirements now are talking $5.50 
as their idea of what they should pay. The price of 
coke made the price of iron in the first and second 
quarters but just now it looks as though the price of 
iron would determine the price of coke. 

Pig Iron.—The market here still is easy with all 
grades except basic and low phosphorus down from 
levels of a week ago. There have been no further 
sales of basic of any consequence since a week ago 
and we continue the quotation of $27.50 at furnace, 
ilthough offerings at that price have not found takers. 
Sales of Bessemer iron have been entirely in small lots 
at from $29 to $29.50, Valley furnace. The largest 
sale was one of 250 tons at the lower figure. There 
has been considerable competition for sueh business in 
foundry iron as has come before the market and this 
has forced the price down to $29, furnace, for the base 


ee 
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grade. We also note sales of malleable iron, some for 
third quarter delivery, at $29, Valley furnace. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. is in the 
market for 250 tons of No. 1 foundry for its Cleveland 
plant for early delivery. Foundries in this district are 
getting a little more iron than they are melting and 
probably will carry over some tonnage into the third 
quarter. This makes it rather uncertain when they will 
start buying for that period. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 

$1.77 per gross tor 
Basic . $27.50 to $28.00 
Besseme 29 OO to 29.50 
Gra forge 28.50 to 29.50 
No. 2 found ODO to 380.00 
No. 3 foundr 28.50 to 29.50 
Malleable 29 OU TO PO Oo 
Low phosphoru ypper free 36.00 


Ferroalloys.—Interest of buyers in new supplies is 
very low and producers appear more anxious for orders 
than they were recently. Consumers are well protected 
against their requirements of the next few months 
and there is evidence here and there that through 
lighter consumption than was figured on, purchases 
will carry consumers through the remainder of the 
year. This is true of one large user of spiegeleisen, 
whose purchases at the time they were made were 
thought to be sufficient to go through only the third 
quarter. Shipments of ferromanganese and 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon on contracts are sufficiently full and prompt 
enough to obviate the necessity of spot purchases. 
Prices are given on page 1599. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The supply situation is grow- 
ing steadily easier, due to the fact that producers, 
having fewer new demands for finished material, have 
more steel to apply on semifinished steel contracts. 
Finishing mills no longer find it necessary to supple- 
ment deliveries of contract tonnages with open market 
purchases, especially as steel moving on contract is 
priced well telow today’s open market prices. Pro- 
ducers still are talking $45, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
for rolling billets, slabs and sheet bars, but it is ob- 
served that higher quotations have disappeared with 
the subsidence of early shipment inquiries and that on 
a recent sale of 1500 tons of 1%-in. Bessemer billets, 
the price was $45. Some mills, among them the seller 
of this tonnage, hitherto have been exacting an ad- 
vance of $1.50 to $2 per ton over the base size for small 
billets. As the extra for size was not waived in this 
case, the market on the base size of Bessemer billets, 
apparently, is as low as $43. The market has not yet 
broken through $45 on open-hearth billets, slabs or 
sheet bars, but a firm bid of less would get serious 
attention. Forging billets do not yet appear to be 
available at less than $55, base. The edge is off 
the market for wire rods and while we note one sale 
of 400 tons for immediate delivery at $55, base, that 
price no longer is easy to obtain and it is generally 
believed that third quarter contracts of independent 
makers will carry the present price of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., of $51, base. Buyers now find it easy 
to obtain supplies of pipe skelp at 2.45c. Prices are 
given on page 1599. 


} 


Wire Products.—Demand for nails and plain wir 

holding up strongly with mills in this territory and 
on account of the shortage of labor, they are not mak- 
ing enough headway in reducing their obligations to be 
able to take on more than a small part of the business 
offered. Demands for woven fence and other products 
finding heaviest use among the farmers is light, as 
usual at this time of year, and if labor was plentiful 
or shifting from one kind of work to another could be 
done easily, production of other lines could be increased 
materially by the diversion of the steel now going into 
fence, barbed wire and staples. Much of the current 
production of these lines is being stocked against 
future demands. Prices may be regarded as firm. 
They will be found on page 1598, 


Steel Rails.—There are more sellers of light rails 
than buyers and prices favor buyers since there is 
pretty sharp competition for orders Some makers 


1] Or . 
ll, 2.25¢ the t 


4 uc, 1S the top ot the 


are asking 2.35c., base, mi 


market as far as sales are concerned. A better in- 
quiry for coal has not strengthened prices to a point 
where operators are disposed to increase production 
and consequently to need more rails. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 
steel, 2.25c. base; rolled from old rails, 2.15¢c. to 


2.20c. base; standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill 

for Bessemer and open-hearth sections. 

Tubular Goods.—Although the market is quieter in 
that inquiry, notably from the oil industry, has tapered 
off somewhat, the supply situation remains tight be- 
cause live orders are absorbing current production so 
fully. A few suspensions of shipments are reported, 
but they appear to be welcome to producers, who have 
so many places to put the released tonnages. The in- 
dustry can stand a considerable period of quiet, be- 
cause mill bookings represent at least 60 days’ produc- 
tion at reasonably full capacity and the present rate 
of operations, it is claimed, cannot be maintained when 
warm weather arrives. Moreover, construction and oil 
and gas well drilling that has been started cannot be 
very well shut off. Discounts are given on page 1598. 

Sheets.—The past week has witnessed the virtual 
disappearance of prices above the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. schedules. While there are occasional 
sales of black sheets for early delivery at 4c., base, 
the prevailing price for either prompt or third quarter 
business is 8.85c. Similarly, 5.25c., base, is still asked 
and obtained on galvanized sheets, but by a little “shop- 
ping” buyers are finding some mills which will take 
orders for delivery as promptly as two or three weeks 
at 5c., base. Mills which elected to take orders in- 
stead of contracts lately have found orders rather 
few, notably in black sheets and have found it neces- 
sary to modify their price ideas, with buyers getting 
full shipments against contracts carrying even lower 
prices than prevail today. Delivery premiums on auto- 
mobile sheets also have disappeared. Light gage blue 
annealed sheets still are a little hard to obtain under 
3.25¢c., base, but heavier stock is readily had at 3c., 
base. Supplies have caught. up with consumption and 
there is still much open third quarter capacity among 
independent mills. Prices are given on page 1598. 

Tin Plate.—Prices above $5.50 per base box, Pitts- 
burgh, have practically passed. Although mill opera- 
tions are somewhat affected by labor shortages, it is 
noted that production is not decreasing much and ship- 
ments are moving forward freely enough to relieve 
consumers of the necessity of supplementing shipments 
with open market purchases. Some mills probably 
would not entertain inquiries from irregular customers 
at $5.50, but there is less tendency to go as high as 
$6 on such demands. The market appears to be quot- 
able in a general way at from $5.50 to $5.75 per base 
box. 





Hot-Rolled Flats.—Except for narrow, light gage 
material, there is no longer occasion to quote products 
under this heading at above 3.30c., base, Pittsburgh. 
Mills able to take on narrow, light stock are asking 
3.50c., base, as a minimum, but find new buying a little 
slow even at that level, which is about $5 a ton under 
what was recently quoted. Mills generally, have good 
order books, but with new buying on a moderate scale, 
obligations are being steadily reduced... Prices are 
given on page 1598. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Buying for early delivery has 
pretty well stopped and thus far third quarter business 
has reflected conservatism among buyers. Specifica- 
tions against second quarter contracts are good, despite 
some suspensions by the automotive industry. Prices 
above 5.25c., base, have disappeared with the passing 
of quick shipment demands. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Both orders and specifica- 
tions have been lighter with leading bolt and nut mak- 
ers in this district lately and the supply situation also 
has grown easier from the fact that little difficulty now 
is experienced in securing ample supplies of steel. 
Rivet makers believe the base price of large structural 
and ship rivets should be 1c. per lb. over the price of 
steel bars and that being 2.40c., would mean $3.40 per 
100 lb. for rivets. No effort yet has been made to 
advance rivet prices, and with business on a lighter 
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scale, an advance now seems unlikely. Prices and dis- 
counts are given on page 1598. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Buyers no longer have to go 
above 2.40c. for soft steel bars. While some makers 
have very full order books, there are others who need 
business sufficiently to be glad to get it at that figure. 
There are reports that as low as 2.35c. has been done, 
but local mills deny having shaded 2.40c. Makers of 
iron bars have not changed their prices. 

We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, at 
2.40c., base; bars for cold-finishing of screw stock 
analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing bars 


rolled from billets, 2.40c., base; refined iron bars 
3.25c. base, in carload lots or more f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Structural Material—New demands upon the mills 
are falling behind shipments and obligations being re- 
duced. Promises of deliveries are being advanced. 
There has been no shading of the regular price of 
2.50c., Pittsburgh, in this district, but on large struc- 
tural shapes delivery as early as six weeks is now 
being promised. Fabricating shops here still have 
considerable business ahead of them, but also are 
reducing their obligations since there has been a 
decided pause in new business, Plain material prices 
are given on page 1598. 

Plates.—Although production for the next two or 
three months with a number of mills has been pretty 
well spoken for, there are enough makers who are 
not in this position who want orders that it is no longer 
necessary for buyers to go above 2.50c., base, Pitts- 
burgh, to find accommodations. New business is mod 
erate, but buyers are specifying well on old orders. 
Prices are given on page 1598. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Buyers are 
specifying fairly well on old orders, but new business 
is light and users generally are moving slowly in the 
matter of third quarter contracts. Tonnage has been 
offered makers at slightly below the regular market 
quotations, but so far as can be learned, has not found 
acceptance. We continue to quote rolled and drawn 
bars at 3.25c., base, Pittsburgh, for carload lots, and 
ground shafting at 3.65c., base, f.o.b. mill, for carload 
lots. 


Coke and Coal.—Some curtailment of production in 
the Connellsville district has failed to check the down- 
ward tendency of spot coke prices, which are down 25c. 
a ton from last week’s levels. A like decline in the 
contract price indicates anxiety on the part of pro- 
ducers to get orders on their books. Spot tonnages of 
furnace coke have been readily available lately at $4.75 
per net ton at oven, for strictly standard grade, and 
more lately has been obtained with decreasing fre- 
quency. Most of the contracts for furnace coke since a 
week ago have been at $5.75 per net ton at oven. One 
large operator is said to have sold 80 per cent of his 
third quarter production at prices ranging from $6 
down to $5.75, but this is an exceptional case and blast 
furnace interests which are still uncovered are holding 
off for further declines. Spot foundry coke is quotable 
from $5.75 to $6.50 per net ton, ovens. There has been 
considerable adjusting of prices of foundry coke con- 
tracts, bringing them more in line with prices cur- 
rently quoted on spot tonnages. Inquiry for coal is live- 
lier and the market has a stronger undertone. Prices of 
the past few weeks, however, cannot be altered. Mine 
run steam coal of the better sort is quotable from $2 
to $2.25 per net ton at mines, and mine run gas and 
coking coal from $2.50 to $2.75. Producers have rather 
stiff ideas as to screened coal because there is such a 
poor market for slack at present. 





Old Material.—Recent big purchases of heavy melt- 
ing steel by a large local independent steel company 
do not seem to have stimulated interest in the market 
by other melters or to have produced a stronger mar- 
ket. There are dealers who still are open for orders 
at the same prices as paid by the recent buyer. Other 
grades are very slow of sale, melters believing they 
will buy to better advantage later. The market derives 
a little strength in some grades, notably turnings and 
borings on purchases by dealers who fear cancellations 
and are buying against sales to insure earlier delivery 
than they might otherwise make. As high as $19 has 
been paid for machine shop turnings, up to $25 for 
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heavy melting steel and as much as $20 for borings by 
dealers thus situated. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel ; ..«. $21.50 to $22.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size 25.50 to 26.00 
Rails for rolling Newark and 


Cambridge, Ohio: Cumberland, 
Md.: Huntington, W. Va., and 





Franklin, Pa wecee 22.50t0 23.00 
Compressed sheet steel . 21.00to 21.50 
Bundled sheet sides and ends 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 25.00 to 25.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 25.00 to 25.50 
Low phosphorus standard bloom 

ind billet ends 27.50 to 28.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and othe 

grades 26.00 to 26.50 
Railroad malleable 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel car axles 26.00 to 26.50 
Cast iron wheels 23.00 to 23.50 
Rolled steel wheels 5.00 to 25.50 


8.50 to 19.00 


Machine shop turnings I 
20.50 to 21.00 
] 
l 


Heavy steel axle turnings 
Short shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 


8.50to 19.00 
950to 20.00 


Heavy breakable cast 2° 00to 22.50 
Stove plate ; 17.50 to 18.00 
Sheet bar crop ends 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.00 to 18.50 


Bibliography of Colloid Chemistry 


The National Research Council has recently issued 
a colloid bibliography in mimeographed form. The 
author, Dr. Harry N. Holmes of Oberlin College, 
chairman of the National Research Council committee 
on the chemistry of colloids, intends this edition to be 
preliminary to a more comprehensive one. Yet it is a 
book of 135 pages containing 1800 references on 106 
topics. All the references are classified and many are 
accompanied by brief comment as an aid in deciding on 
their relative importance. This book may be purchased 
from the Washington office at $1. 

The theoretical and industrial importance of colloid 
chemistry is now admited without question. In fact 
it links together the sciences of chemistry, physics, 
zoology, botany, geology, medicine, agriculture and even 
astronomy whenever that science deals with comets’- 
tails. Few are the industries that do not have colloid 
problems to solve. The average citizen is surprised to 
learn that his own body is colloidal in composition, that 
his digestive processes are governed by colloidal rules 
of action and that the bacteria of disease are of a 
colloidal degree of dispersion. And he is astonished 
to learn that but for the colloidal adsorvtion of calcium 
phosphate from the blood stream by his bony cartilege 
he would be a mere spineless jelly fish. And as colloid 
chemistry is surface chemistry, it is of importance to 
this same average citizen to know that the total surface 
of his blood corpuscles is about one acre. Plant and 
animal tissue is largely colloidal, too, and should be 
studied from that viewpoint. 


Preparing to Handle Shipments of Pig Iron 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 29.—The Arrow Trans- 
portation Co. is adding to its equipment on the Tennes- 
see river for handling the Sheffield and Florence iron of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., in conjunction with 
the Burlington and other railroads at less than all-rail 
rates. With the coming resumption at the newly-ac- 
quired Sheffield Iron Corporation furnace at Sheffield, 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will have 25,000 
tons of iron per month available for this low-rate 
movement into Chicago territory and this will further 
strengthen Muscle Shoals iron in Western competitive 
fields. 


With the completion of a plant for Jenkins Brothers, 
South Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn., valves, the work 
which for many years has been done for this company 
by Crane Co., Bridgeport, will be taken over by the 
Jenkins Company, which expects to employ about 500 
men. The Crane Co., on the other hand, expects to 
transfer to Bridgeport enough of its Chicago plant 
business to make up for the temporary loss through 
the Jenkins interests. 
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Chicago 


Pressure for Deliveries Continues—Steel Out- 


put Heaviest on Record 


CHICAGO, May 29.—The outstanding feature of the 
market is the insistent pressure for steel deliveries 
from all This is indicative of sustained con- 
sumption and an absence of heavy stocks in the hands 
of buyers. Buying is limited, but it can at least be 
aid that demand is growing no smaller. Prices 
tationary and appear to be becoming even steadier 


sources. 


are 


as the outlook in various lines of consumption becomes 
Notwithstanding some recent reports to the 
ontrary, there has been no appreciable slowing down 
f the automotive industry. 

Building activity is holding up to a greater degree 
an was expected following the widely reported post- 
ponement of prospective work. Reinforcing bar awards 
re heavy and while fabricated steel lettings for the 


light, there is considerable pending business 


earer., 


veek are 
ind a 
market. 


promising inquiries have come into 
Railroad car buying is undeniably small, 
confident that orders will again be 
placed as soon as they are able to offer satisfactory 
deliveries. On the other hand, the buying 
steel for the repair of cars in their own 


number of 
it builders are 


roads are 
considerable 
hops. 

Local mill operations are unchanged, with steel out 

it the heaviest in the history of the Chicago district. 
Pig Iron.—The ‘tivity 
and the idea that a period of declining prices is ahead 
prevail. In the 
furnaces are fortified with commitments covering from 


market shows a little more a 


generally meantime 


oes not SO 


25 to 35 per cent of their third quarter make and 
ire in a position to wait until melters see fit to enter 
the market. That consumption is sustained is indi 


for shipments. While Northern 
specifications, there 
two Southern producers who are behind 
on deliveries. Local prices are holding steadily. A 
ile of 600 tons of foundry to a local melter for third 

juarter was closed at $32 base, furnace, and the same 
200 tons of foundry for prompt ship 

The lowest 
foundry appears to be 


ated by the pressure 


furnaces are keeping abreast of 


] 
are still one or 


may be said of 
switching district. 
Southern 
sirmingham, although some business is still being 
taken at $27. A relatively small tonnage, part of it 
ff grade material, was recently disposed of for prompt 
shipment at as low as $25 base, Birmingham. Promi 
among current inquiries for third quarter may 
be mentioned 500 tons of foundry wanted by a northern 
melter, 500 


ment in the Chicago 


going $296 


price on 


ASC, 


nent 
Wisconsin tons of charcoal desired by an 
other Wisconsin user and 250 tons of charcoal for a 
Minnesota destination. A Milwaukee furnace is now 
producing low phosphorus and while there have been 


y -ecent cal f thi orade t j availahle at fr 
IO recent Saies oO 11S rade, 10 18 avalianie al rom 
$37 to $38, delivered Chicago. 
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Ferroalloys.—Interest continues to be shown in 
remains firm at $45, East 


, and $47.50 for 


spiegeleisen and the market 
ern furnace, for forward delivery prompt 


shipment. A report that $43 can be done appears to 
have no foundation in fact, as the most recent sale, 
involving 100 tons for forward shipment, was closed 
$45. 
1K ) ( 
‘ d § 6 1 
n ‘ f< s g 
spiegel S per cé $53 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—No new developments in 
the rail market are reported. The distribution of the 
New York Central order for 175,000 tons has not yet 
been announced and the Pennsylvania has not formally 
for its rails. There are numerous orders and 
inquiries for small lots of track fastenings, but demand 
for light rails is negligible. The coal mines, which are 
the principal consumers of light rails, are not operating 
more than two or three days a week. 


closed 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $423 


light rails, rolled steel, 2.25c., f.0.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.25c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 25c. mill; iron tie plates, 2.85« 
mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars 
Px iy f.o.b. mill 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 


> SOK base and track bolts, 4.80c. base 


Plates.—Buying is limited, but 
heavy and pressure for deliveries is unabated. In fact, 
the rate of operations at plants of car builders is 
largely governed by deliveries of steel from the mills. 
Purchases of plates, shapes and bars by the railroads 
for car repairs and other work are fully up to the 
average for this year. 


specifications are 


The mill quotation is 2.60c., Chicago, for indefir 
delivery and 2.84c. delivered Chicago for specifi 
hipment Jobbers quote 3.30c for plate out 

tock 


Structural Material—Fabricating awards have 
fallen off, but new inquiries are fairly numerous. The 


recent slump in building activity, in fact, appears to 
have exaggerated. It is undeniable that there 
has been a decline in projects involving large tonnages, 
but it is a question whether this decline is more marked 


been 


than is usually the case at this season of the year. 
The price situation is unchanged. 
The mill quotation on plain material HO 4) 
Chicago, for ndefinite delivery We quote 2.84 2 
elivered Chicago for plain material for specific 
nment Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out ; 
of warehouse 5 
Bars.—While new business in soft steel bars is stil! 
light as compared with what was done during the first q 
quarter, it is showing signs of improvement. A mill ng 
east of here which found itself with some free tonnage a 


as the result of the holding up of shipments, experi- 
enced no difficulty in disposing of nearly 2000 tons of 
bar size shapes at from 2.50c. to 2.55c¢., Pittsburgh. 
This material was for delivery within three weeks. 
Pressure for deliveries against standing orders is undi- 
minished and steel consumption in all lines is unabated. 
Bookings in bar iron and hard bars are in fait 
volume, in the case of the former product being fully 
qual to production. The price situation on all classes 
if bars remains substantially unchanged. 


steel 


Mill prices are Mild steel bars, 2.50« Chicago 

ndefinite delivery and 2.74c., delivered Chicago 
for specific shipments; common bar iron, 2.60c., Ch 
azo: rail steel, 2.30c., Chicago mill 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware 
louse. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 


bars and shafting is 4.50c. for rounds and 5.05c. fo 
flats, squares and hexagons 
hard and 
hoops, 4,55e 


steel 


medium deformed 
* bands, 3.95e 


Jobbers quote 
bars at 3.15c. base; 
Wire Products.—Having followed a policy of taking 

new business sparingly for a considerable period, the 
leading interest has succeeded in reducing its obliga- 
tions measurably and is now in a somewhat freer posi- 
tion. After a brief lull in nail demand, specifications 
have grown heavier. Demand for wire by manufactur- 
ing users is brisk. For mill prices, see finished iron and 
steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1598. 


We quote Chicago: No. 6 


warehouse prices f.o.b 


to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; extra 
for black annealed wire, 15 per 100 Ib common 
wire nails, $3.95 per 100 Ib ement coated nails 
$3.40 per keg 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The market is steady in view of 
continued municipal lettings and the large amount of 
pending business. Private companies have also been 
buying liberally, this being particularly true of indus- 
trial plants laying their own water lines. Saginaw, 
Mich., has let 100 tons to the Nationa] Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. The same company has been awarded 150 tons by 


Michigan City, Ind., and will supply a general con- 
tractor with 200 tons for Traer, Iowa. The United 
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States Cast Iron Pipe Co. will furnish 250 tons for La 
Crosse, Wis. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $64.20; 6-in. to 12-in., $60.20; 

above 12-in., $58.20 to $59.20: class A and gas pipe 

$5 extra. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Specifications are light and new 
business is small. Although some third quarter con- 
tracts have been closed, nothing resembling a buying 
movement for that period has developed. Bolt and nut 
makers are still in a fairly comfortable position, but 
a few weeks more of restricted buying would find them 
in need of new business. Discounts appear to be steady 
at the March 1 level. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4c.: boiler rivets 
4.10c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in ‘5 and 5 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 45 and 5 off carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 40 and 5 off; larger sizes, 40 and ; 
off; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped 
$2.50 off; blank nuts, $2.50 off: coach or lag screws 
gimlet points, square heads, 50 and 5 per cent off 


Sheets.—All mills are now adhering to the prices 
announced by the Steel Corporation subsidiary some 
time ago. Demand is not entirely lacking, although 
materially less than during the first quarter. Inquiries 
for black are fewer than for blue annealed and galvan 
ized, but recent reports of a $2 concession on black 
sheets appear to have no foundation in fact, at least 
so far as this district is concerned. 


Mill quotations are 3.85c. for Ne 28 blach 
for No. 10 blue annealed and 5bc. for No. 28 ga 
vanized, all being Pittsburgh prices. subject t 


freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib 
Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4.35 for blue 
nealed, 5.20c. for black and 6.35c. for galvanized 








Reinforcing Bars.—In the face of widely circulated 
reports of curtailment in building activity, concrete bar 
lettings are heavy, the total for the week being 4165 
tons. At the same time, a number of good-sized in 
quiries have been added to the pending list 
pation of the broadly advertised slump in building, some 
bar dealers have been selling a little more freely. The 
slump, however, has not yet come and distributors find 
it as difficult as ever to obtain steel to cover their 
orders. Recent awards include: 

J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minr W 
N. J., 800 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sor 


In antici 


Illinois Electric Co. power-house Peoria I 
to Kalman Steel Co 
Northwestern States Portland Cement ¢ \ 
City, Iowa, 435 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson & So 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., 260 tons to Cor ete Steel ( 
Piper Hotel, Madison, Wis., 200 tons to Ka n Steel Ce 
Illinois State highway work, 200 tons to T nS ( 
Stadium for Park Board, Terre Haute, In 
Franklin Steel Co 
Illinois Stat ighwav work. 120 tor t Concrete S 
Co 
Gill Garage, Madison, Wis., 100 tons to Corrugated B 
Wisconsin road work, 100 tons Kaln Ss 1c 
Violet Street department store addition, Edward 5 ~ 
& Co., Milwaukee, 600 tons to Concrete Engineering ‘ 
Hotel for Benton Harbor (Mich.) Hotel C 
R. S. Hill, Milwaukee 
Law Street viaduct at Appleton, Wis i S 
Hill, Milwaukee 
Garage for Gill Bros. at Madison, Wis Lar 
rugated Bar Co 
Memorial Auditorium, Racine, Wis { tons t K 


Steel Co 


Pending business includes: 


Bride Belle Plaine Kan 29 tons = 
May 29 
Dow Warehouse, St. Paul, Minn., revived Ot 


Smith, Bridgeman & Co. store building, Flint, M 


tons. 

Old Material. 
20,000 tons of heavy melting for June and July de 
Outside of this order tnere 


A large steel works has pure hased 


livery at $19 delivered. 
has been very little buying by consumers and the mar- 
ket, which still shows a declining tendency, has been 
held in check largely by purchases by short interests 
of material to apply against their contracts expiring 


June 1. This buying by the dealers, of course, has been 


confined to material for prompt shipment and has 
brought comparatively high prices. 
for example, has been bought at $19.50 and only re- 
cently as high as $20 was offered. This influence will 
be removed, however, with the expiration of the month, 
and few observers are willing to hazard a guess as to 
what course the market will take in June. The weak- 


Heavy melting, 
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ness of scrap in other centers cannot be overlooked and 
it is pointed out that heavy melting at $22, Pittsburgh, 
is closer to the Chicago market than is usually the case. 
Railroad offerings include the Pennsylvania, South- 
western Region, 7400 tons; the Wabash, 600 tons; the 
Chicago & Alton, 400 tons, and the Big Four, a blank 
list. 
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Detroit Scrap Market 


DETROIT, May 26.—The strength of the present mar 
ket on old material in this district will probably be 
letermined in the letting of approximately 4000 tons 
1f turnings, flashings, borings, regular hydraulic com- 
pressed, heavy melting and shoveling steel, by one of 
the largest producers. This tonnage is for June de- 
Melters 
are buying for current needs only and a condition 
similar to the end of the fourth quarter of 1922 is ap- 
parent in the attitude of buyers in this district 

The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 


livery and is offered on a competitive basis. 


basis f.o.b. cars producers’ yards excepting stove plate, 
automobile cast and No. 1 machinery cast, which are 


suoted on a net ton basis 


H £14 } ; ) 
S} g 9.00 , 0.00 
i +00 AL 
Ca g ] ito 6 O0 
\ ist ra ") to 7.00 
<) 19.50 » 20 ) 
H sed 18.00 19.00 
r 16.00to 1 
Flashing f 


Arthur M. Loeb, president California Equipment & 
Supply Co., and one of the original purchasers of But- 
tress & McClellan and Collins & Webb, has sold out his 
interest to associate himself with the Allied Machinery 
Corporation of California, with headquarters at 465 
East Third Street, Los Angeles. For many years he 
has followed the construction line in South and Central 
America, and for 12 years was engaged in the steel and 
machinery lling new and used heavy equip- 
ment. The Allied Machinery Corporation, in conjune- 
tion with its present activities in the domestic market, 
will develop the export field. Its eastern export office 
is in New York. The firm also specializes in inspection 
and appraisal for Pacific Coast ports. 
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New York 


Mills 


Reselling of Iron at Large Concessions 
Easily Filling Steel Schedules 


NEW YORK, May 28.—The lifting of the embargo 
by the New Haven Railroad has made it possible to 
make a large number of shipments to New England; 
in fact, the delivery of pig iron has been so rapid 
that a few requests for suspension have been received. 

Pig Iron.—Very little reselling of pig iron has been 
done from New York offices, but it is known that at 
least one large buyer having plants in different parts 
of the country has purchased several lots of Southern 
iron, ranging from 1000 to 1500 tons, on a basis of $25, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 plain, and that this company 
has had opportunities to buy similar lots of southern 
Ohio iron at $27.50, furnace. A resale of 400 tons of 
foundry iron has been made on a basis of $29, western 
Pennsylvania furnace, but most foundries in the East 
are able to melt the iron almost as fast as it is re- 
ceived. The delivery of some tonnages will, however, 
extend beyond the period for which the iron was bought. 
The principal inquiries pending are as follows: Gould 
Coupler Co., 1000 tons; Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, 500 tons; Ingersoll-Rand Co., 300 tons, 
and American Hardware Co., 200 to 400 tons, the last 
named being for July-August delivery. The only in- 
quiry of importance for third quarter is 500 to 600 tons 
by a company buying for its Western plant. The price 
situation shows no change. 

We quote delivered in the New 
follows, having added to furnace 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 
$5.44 from Virginia 

East. Pa. No. 1 


York district as 
prices $2.27 freight 
from Buffalo and 


fdy sil. 2.75 to 





East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 ..$33.41 to 33.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 34.44to 34.94 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 33.44to 33.94 


Ferroalloys.—There is very little change in ferro- 
manganese demand. Occasional carload and 
small lots are made for early delivery at $130, seaboard, 
and for last half shipment at $125, seaboard. We note 
a sale of 300 tons for last quarter at $125. A rumor 
alloy can be bought for last quarter at $120 
has not been confirmed. The spiegeleisen market is 
only moderately active at unchanged For 
prompt and early delivery the alloy is scarce and bring- 
There have been no developments 


sales of 


that the 
prices. 


ing as high as $55. 
in the manganese ore market. The 
50 per cent ferrosilicon at which business is 
having been done is $95, delivered, although it 
at $92.50 per ton, can be done in some quarters. 


lowest price for 
noted as 


is stated 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Demand continues fair and prices 
Makers are well filled for several months ahead 
Bids were opened May 29 


firm. 
and deliveries are extended. 
1y Marblehead, Mass., on 3180 ft. of 16-in., 216 ft. of 
14-in., 660 ft. of 6-in. and 420 ft. of 4-in. water pipe. 
We quote New York, in carload lots, 


per net ton, f.o.b. 


as follows: 6-in. and larger, $58.50; 4-in. and 5-in., 
$63: 3-in., $68.80, with $4 additional for Class A and 
ras pipe. The soil pipe market continues quiet and 


unchanged. We quote discounts of both Southern and 
Northern makers, delivered New York, as follows: 2 to 


G-in. standard, 13 to 15% per cent off list; heavy, 23 to 
25% per cent off list. 

Warehouse Business.—On most items sold out of 
tock, demand is lighter. Some small quantities of 


tructural material are still moving and orders for 


lates, although somewhat diminished, are still heavy 
Open-hearth spring steel is still in good demand. War« 


houses handling steel pipe report an active business in 
. although there has been a slight decrease in 
orders for pipe going into new buildings. The market 
galvanized sheets continues with 
numerous reports of shading to obtain and 
larger warehouses handling sheets lower- 
A fair 


’ . : 
faivanized 


on black and weak 


business 


most of the 
ing prices on occasion to meet the competition. 
today’s market on 


estimate of black and 
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sheets is 5c. to 5.25c. per lb. base on black and 6c. to 
6.25¢c. per lb. base on galvanized, with reports of sales 
having been made at as low as 4.80c. and 5.80c. per lb. 
on black and galvanized respectively. We quote prices 
on page 1644, 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In the face of the reduced 
amount of buying, sentiment has definitely improved 
both among buyers and sellers, with indications that a 
round volume of business will develop as the mills need 
it. Mill representatives report little difficulty in se- 
curing orders to round out definite rolling schedules, a 
fact taken as proving that demand is latent. Quite a 
little new business is expected from the railroads, 
largely in the way of track maintenance and repair, in- 
cluding frogs and switches, but of all buyers, the rail- 
roads seem at the moment to be the most skeptical that 
the present levels can be maintained. They are post- 
poning awards and in some cases are expected to re- 
advertise work on which bids were received only a few 
weeks ago. In fabricated steel work private enterprises 
are still noteworthy. Among general buyers more con- 
tracting of the heavy tonnage products is noted for 
third quarter shipments at current prices. The strength 
of the market is shown by the purchase of 1000 tons of 
concrete reinforcing bars at 2.45c., Pittsburgh basis, 
paid to secure relatively early shipment. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74c. to 2.84c.; plates 
and structural shapes, 2.84c.; bar iron, 2.84c. 


Coal and Coke.—Although the export movement of 
coke was virtually ended several weeks ago, coal con- 
tinues to be exported and is going to many foreign 
countries, including the Mediterranean countries, with 
some shipments to South America. The tonnage is not 
very large. The coke price range is from $6 to $6.50 
on foundry grades and $5.50 to $6 on furnace for prompt 
shipment, while $6 seems to be the contract price for 
furnace, although an eastern Pennsylvania company is 
reported to have contracted as low as $5.85 per ton. 
The price of by-product coke is $12.34 to $12.41, New- 
ark and Jersey City points. 

Old Material.—Prices on practically all grades still 
exhibit a downward tendency, No. 1 heavy melting 
steel showing a further decline this week of 50c. per 
ton. A fair range of buying prices, New York, on 
heavy melting steel based upon $19 being paid delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania and $18 per ton for railroad qual- 
ity delivered Bethlehem, is $15 to $15.50 per ton for 
yard steel and $15.25 to $15.75 per ton for railroad 
quality, or equivalent. Shipments of heavy melting 
steel are still going forward to Conshohocken, Coates- 
ville, Pa., and Claymont, Del. The small tonnage of pipe 
that is being shipped is going forward to a consumer 
at Milton, Pa., but demand is light and specification 
pipe is not quotable in New York at better than $12 
to $12.50 per ton. Stove plate is quiet, with very little 
being shipped to New Jersey foundries. Shipments of 
stove plate are being made to Harrisburg, Pa., for 
which delivery dealers are paying up to $18.25 per ton 
and for delivery to Phoenixville, Pa., $18.50 per ton is 
being paid. On most grades dealers are reluctant to 
contract heavily at present prices, anticipating an up- 


ward movement. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel, vard $15.00 to $15.50 
Steel rails, short lengths or 

equivalent .. 15.25 to 15.75 
Rails for rolling ; . 19.00 to 20.00 
Relaying rails, nominal 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel car axles.. 23.00 to 24.00 
Iron car axles... , 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00 to 18.00 
Wrought iron track 16.00 to 16.50 
Forge fire wha 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings (clean). 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine-shop turnings 14.00 to 14.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. dian 

not under 2 ft. long) 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate aia/eaee @ : 14.00 to 15.00 
Locomotive grate bars 14.00 to 15.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) 20.00 to 21.00 


Cast-iron car wheels 00to 23.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast. ; , . $22.00 to $23.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing materials, ete.), cupola size 21.00to 22.00 


No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
OD ina causes 17.00 to 18.00 
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St. Louis 


Customers Quietly Sounding Market—Melt 
Has Decreased Slightly 


St. Louis, May 29.—Save for signs of interest among 
melters for their third quarter requirements, there 
has been no change worthy of note in the pig iron 
situation. Actual sales are rare, and confined to car 
lots, the aggregate being under 1000 tons. The selling 
agencies, however, report that their customers ar 
quietly feeling out the market, and there are othe 
indications that a buying movement is not far in the 
future. While the melt has fallen about 10 to 15 per 
cent under the high point in March, it is still of large 
proportions, and most of the industries have orders 
which will insure the present rate of activities through 
the third quarter. Their stocks of raw material are 
not large, and it is only a matter of time before they 
must recoup. Stove plants continue active, operating 
at fully 80 per cent of capacity, and the job plants 
are running at about that average. Prices are quota 
bly steady, No. 2 Southern at $27 and Northern of th 
same grade at $32. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.14 


freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (ra 

and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 

cents average switching charge from Granite Cit) 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $34.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 34.16 
EO as dette ues aes vied ‘a 34.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 32.17 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Some inquiries have ap 
peared for soft steel bars for third quarter delivery, 
but the tonnages specified thus far are not large. The 
demand for boiler and tank plates continues excellent, 
with all the boiler works in the district working at or 
near capacity. There is a better tone to railroad buy- 
ing than earlier in the month. Some hurry up orders 
have been placed for track supplies to apply on re- 
pairs necessitated by the recent washouts in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Southern Missouri. An Arkansas in- 
terest is asking prices on 1200 tons of reenforcing con- 
crete bars for delivery through September. Ware- 
housemen report a steady and satisfactory movement 
of their goods, with prices steady throughout the entire 
list. Nails and wiregoods generally continue scarce 
Orders for grey castings have slowed down during thi 
past three weeks, but all plants have fair backlegs 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.35c structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45c No. 10 blue an 
nealed sheets, 4.45c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled 
one pass, 5.20c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.45c.; structural rivets, 4.15c boiler 


rivets, 4.25c.; tank rivets, y in. and smaller, 50 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 45-5 per cent; car- 
riage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws 0-5 per cent 


hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $2.50 

and tapped, $2.50 off list. 

Coke.—Offerings of coke by Eastern ovens have 
dwindled materially since the middle of May, and the 
trend of prices is slightly upward. Deliveries are 
coming through well, however, and melters generally 
are comfortable as to supplies for the next few weeks 
There is a fair inquiry from the West and Southwest 
for metallurgical coke, the largest single tonnage being 
from a Kansas melter for 6000 tons, for delivery 
through the rest of the year. Industrial users con- 
tinue to make their wants known, with the water gas 
interests particularly active. Local by-product pro- 
ducers report a good demand from domestic sources, 
with storage by householders considerably larger than 
at the corresponding period a year ago. Souther! 
shipments have fallen off, and less coke is being offered 
by Alabama ovens. 
are steady. 

Old Material.—Absolutely no change for the better 
has taken place in the scrap iron and steel interest. 
The industries are not purchasing a pound, and indi- 
cations are that they will not do so before well into 
July. The melt continues large, but so, also, are stock 
piles and the volume of material under contract. The 
only exchanges heard of were between dealers, some 
of whom are covering on short contracts. There were 
further downward price revisions in dealers’ lists, but 


Prices on all grades and sizes 
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quoted figures are largely nominal, there having been 
no transactions upon which to predicate accurate 
prices. The movement from the country has subsided, 
and railroads have stopped offering in volume. The 
only proffer by a carrier was 500 tons of light sheet 
and two cars of locomotive tires by the Wabash. Steel 
and rolling mill grades are particularly apathetic. 





We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
Ss Lou ndustrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
yllows 
Pe Gross Ton 

Iron rails $20.00 to $20.50 
Rails I ling 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 22.00 to 22.50 
Relaying rails, standard sectior 37.50 to 39.00 
Cast iron car wheels 22.50 to 23.00 
Heavy melting ste 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy shove g stee 18.00 to 18.50 
Frogs switches ind guards cut 

ipart 1¥.00to 19.50 

i Net 7 

Heavy ixl ind turnings 14.25to 14.75 
Slee ingle bars 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron car ixies 26.75 to 27.25 
Steel car axles 21.50to 22.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 21.50to 22.00 
No. 1 ail id W I 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad springs 22.00 to 22.50 
steel uuplers and knuck 22.25 to 22.75 
(as re borings 13.50 to 14.00 
No isheling 16.25 to 17.00 
Ni id is 21.00to 21.50 
N hi r 22.00 to 22.50 
Railroad malleable 20.00 to 20.50 
Ma D> r iZs 12.50 to 13.00 


Buffalo 


Price Fairly Well Maintained on Pig Iron— 
General Situation Quiet 


BurraLo, May 29.—One furnace has quoted $29 for 
silicon 1.75 to 2.25 on several recent inquiries, but in 
the main, the firm tone of this market is unchanged. 
Four of the five producers are willing to take new busi- 
ness, but three hold firm to $29.50 on the theory that 
price concessions would not bring any resumption of 
buying. The fact that a number of large building oper- 
ations have been abandoned or deferred has communi- 
cated itself to the basic situation and salesmen en- 
counter something of a discouraging note on the part 
of melters. The largest individual inquiry is for 200 
tons and the others are mostly carload lots with an 
occasional 100-ton lot. There is no change in differen- 


tiais. 
w juote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows 
N foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $30.00 to $30.50 
No X foundry 25 to 2.75 sil 29.50to 30.00 
N ait 1.7 to 2.25 sil 29.00 to 29.50 
Bas 28.00 to 29.00 
Malleable« 29.00 to 30.00 
La Superior charcoal 37.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—One mill finds evidences 
of a more active nature and business developed in a 
small way from bar buyers not connected with the 
automotive trade. Generally the situation is quiet but 
the quietness is accepted as of a stabilizing character 
rather than depressing. Certain commodities such as 
pipe, wire and tin plate are in greater demand than 
has marked earlier calls, though demand for these has 
een brisk for a long time. Bar prices range from 
2.40c. to 2.50c. and shapes and plates are nearly uni- 
form at 2.50c. A local mill has been asking 2.50c. for 
ars, but ‘ompetition has made 2.40c. There is very 
little new business coming out for use in automobile 
work and what auto work is now on schedules is being 
rushed through. Tin plate has been entirely sold up 
for third quarter and fourth quarter books have not 
been opened. Railroad work mostly concerned with 
car and locomotive repairs has developed some busi- 
ness involving bars, shapes and plates. Galvanized 
sheets are more active than black; the prevailing price 
on black is 3.85c. and 5c. on galvanized. 

Warehouse Business.—The fact that mills are in 
better position to make deliveries has made the de- 
mands on warehouses less insistent. While there is no 
slump, demand is considerably quieter and there is little 
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change expected for the next 60 days. There has been 
a particularly heavy run on structural material which 
is gradually abating. 

We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.; hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35c.; blue an 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage 
5.10c.; cold rolled round shafting, 4.45c 

Old Material—Dealers are very active in filling 
existing contracts and are making special efforts in 
view of an unusual number of cancellations. Trans- 
actions between dealers have had the effect of keeping 
prices up. While shipping is brisk, labor shortages 
and embargoes have interfered with deliveries to some 
extent. 





Heavy melting steel.. ; ..$20.50 to $21.50 
Low phos 0.04 and under 25.00 to 26.00 
N 1 railroad wrought. ; . 19.00 to 20.00 
Car wheels ‘ ; 21.00 to 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 to 17.00 
Ca ron boring 19.00 to 0.00 
No l busheling 18.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate : 18.00 to 19.00 
Grate bars 17.00 to 18.00 
Bundled sheet stampings 15.00 te 16.04 
No 1 machinery cast 23.00 to 4 00 
Hydraulic compressed 18.50 t 19.50 
Railroad malleablk 24.00 to 00 


Boston 


Continued Inactivity Fails to Develop New 
Weak Pig Iron Spots 


Boston, May 29.—Continued inactivity failed to de 
velop new weak spots in the pig iron market the past 
week. Virginia is still available at $28, furnace base, 
with 50c. differentials, although some furnaces hold to 
$29 for prompt and $28.50 for third quarter delivery. 
Resale western Pennsylvania No. 2X is offered at $28, 
furnace, or $32.92 delivered, and regular furnace iron 
at $29.50 base, or $34.42 delivered. No deviation was 
noted the past week from $29.50 base for Buffalo, and 
$31 base for eastern Pennsylvania, although the for- 
mer, in round tonnages, probably could be obtained at 
$29. York State iron is not weaker, reports to the con- 
trary. Sentiment among melters is mixed. Some are 
sounding out the market for third quarter iron with 
inquiries, which while not exceeding 500 tons are larger 
in the aggregate than a week ago. Where foundries 
are less active, and this is true in quite a few instances, 
they are not interested in iron at any price. 





We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama 

East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 $35.15 to $36.65 
Mast. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 34.65 
suffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 34.41 to 35.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 s3.91to 34.41 
Virginia il. 2.25 to 2.75 33.92 to 35.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 33.92to 34.92 
Alabama, si 2.25 to cs 88.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 37.6 


Coke.—New England by-product foundry coke pro- 
ducers report slightly freer requisitions against con- 
tracts by foundries that have decided to stock fuel a 
little more heavily. The movement of coke, however, 
is well below that of a month and two months back 
Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Provi- 
dence Gas Co. quote foundry coke at $15 a ton delivered 
within the $3.10 freight zone. Additional sales of top 
grade Connellsville foundry coke at $12.50 delivered 
or $6.75 ovens are reported, but they are few and far 
between. 

Old Material.—Prices continue to slip back under 
their own weight rather than to any pressure to force 
old material on the market. Buyers and sellers alike 
are indifferent, the tendency being to let things drift 
until a new demand develops. Mills continue to reject 
material shipped out of New England, and this fact 
has at least a sentimental influence on values here 


Dealers, who a fortnight ago bought heavy melting 
steel at $16 to $16.50 on cars shipping point, have cut 
their bids 50c. a ton and secured limited tonnages. 
Machine shop turnings and mixed borings and turn- 


ings display even greater softness, car lots having been 
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bought recently at $12.50 and $12.75, which represents 
a drop of $1.50 to $1.75 within a few days. Bundled 
skeleton and forged scrap has been purchased at $12.50 
to $13 on cars shipping point, or $1 under last week’s 
market. Railroad and yard wrought are easily 50c. 
a ton cheaper and difficult to move even on the new 
price basis. 
The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast......sccece $25.00 to $25.50 
No. 2 machinery cast......ccces 23.00 to 23.50 
NS NO ink Siac ewan 0S 0 oO eS 19.00 to 19.50 
Ratiroad malieadDle ...cccisccere 26.00 to 26.50 
PPOCE GAP WEG iss 6.540 sh ee esiewn 24.00 to 25.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.0.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel...... $15.50 to $16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 1 yarG@ Wrougmt..ccccesss . 15.50to 16.50 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam., 

OVOP 2 Fe: BOOED é ni cas oddsvsee 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings tcanes See ee Ree 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 16.00 to 17.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 12.50 to 12.75 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 12.50 to 13.00 
Shafting . ce acer ee : . 19.50 to 20.00 
Street car axles..... ake as 19.50 to 20.00 
Rails for rolling . sia . 18.00 to 18.50 


Birmingham 


Slight Increase of Inquiry for Pig [ron—Pipe 
Orders Accumulate 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 29.—Toward the close of 
last week, slight renewal of inquiry in St. Louis and 
Cincinnati territory with reference to Birmingham 
pig iron caused makers to sense the possibility of the 
early approach of a new buying movement. Other- 
wise it was the same uneventful week as the one pre- 
ceding and was marked by lots from car loads to 250 
tons for prompt delivery at the uniform base of $27. 
Consumers continued to take and demand prompt deliv- 
ery of all iron ordered, and stocks were going down 
from the minimum already established with produc- 
tion at maximum and probably a new high mark. 
Kighteen stacks are on merchant iron and ten on basic 
with one on charcoal. The latter iron is in fair de- 
mand, with the one furnace production well cared for 
at $34. There is no change in general attitude either 
of maker or melter, and none seems at all disposed 
to hurry matters. No fourth quarter inquiry has de- 
veloped. A significant feature is the fact that the 
largest merchant iron maker is behind in deliveries, 
showing the strong demand for contracted iron. Some 
makers look for the break to come toward end of this 
week, 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces as follows 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.26........0++..$20.00 
ND 5a 52 cs iis ie tava ohne Skin im an Be sl tn atte 26.00 
CSRPODGs, WHET Bee esos cece race stir iee 34.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Pressure pipe orders accumulate 
in spite of the swamped condition of works. The 
nominal base of $49 is often increased by $1 and $2. 
Sanitary pipe is rather quiet, but the base remains 
firm at $75 for standard. The feature of the week 
was the shipment of 20 tons of soil pipe to Manila via 
Mobile. Pacific Coast points took 5400 tons of pres- 
sure and sanitary pipe via Mobile and the canal. 


Finishing Mills.—Following the shipment of 3000 
tons of rails to Otaru, Japan, the Tennessee company 
last week shipped 4000 tons to Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen 
and Tsingtau, together with 1800 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia. The ship also carried heavy tonnage of splice 
bars, wire, bolts, nuts, nutlocks and channel steel, the 
cargo being the most varied yet leaving Mobile for 
the Orient. All steel mills are at capacity and behind 
on deliveries. Nails are especially belated. 

Coal and Coke.—Coal production has again ap- 
proached the new high mark of 400,000 tons a week. 
Coke is firm as ever at $9 and $10 for spot. 


Old Material—The week was a fairly active one 
in both steel and cast with quoted prices maintained. 
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Yards report outgo and income of stocks as well bal- 
anced. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces as follows: 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b 


E p Birmingham dis- 
trict yards as follows: 


CP ee PN 6 tua doa des ceeeea $18.00 to $20.00 
es sk ele oc eu cocoee Bee Ameo 
De Be Wad aly Arnie b «eae wees 24.00 to 25.00 
CO WR 6 Daa 6c dw oa ae elke .- 24.00 to 25.00 
“RUMROE THROOEE kins cendcdvcedcu 23.00 to 24.00 
Oe rng nb cea dn kt dn Coad ken 18.00 to 19.00 
COS IFO DOPMROE. « «ccccsccdes 12.00 to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings.... -»- 12.00to 13.00 


Philadelph ia 


Markets All Quiet, but Prices Except for Serap 
Are Unchanged 


PHILADELPHIA, May 29.—There is an absence of 
activity in all branches of the iron and steel industry. 
Steel mills report that consumers are taking all of the 
material that is shipped to them on contracts, there 
having been few, if any hold-ups, but the volume of 
new buying is very light and consists mainly of carload 
lots for quick shipment. The pig iron trade of eastern 
Pennsylvania continues to pursue a policy of watchful 
waiting. Meanwhile furnaces in nearby districts are 
encroaching on this territory with offerings somewhat 
lower in price than the furnaces in this district aré 
willing to quote. Pig iron business is likewise made up 
mostly of carload lots and orders are not numerous. 
Nearly all grades of scrap show further declines and 
there is little buying. 

Pig Iron.—It is expected that within a week or so 
a large Eastern consumer of basic will cover for July 
requirements, about 20,000 tons, and the prices at which 
this business is closed will determine to a certain ex- 
tent the concessions, if any, which furnaces are willing 
to make to the buyer for third quarter contracts both 
on steel-making and foundry grades. Up to this time 
the eastern Pennsylvania furnaces have adhered strictly 
to a minimum of $31 for No. 2 plain, $32 for No. 2X 
and $33 for No. 1X, f.o.b. furnace, with basic available 
at $30, delivered, but sellers are watching with some 
apprehension the encroachments of so-called outside 
furnaces. While these outside furnaces are at a disad 
vantage in selling in Philadelphia or vicinity, they have 
been able to take some business at points in northern 
Pennsylvania and New York State at delivered prices 
which eastern Pennsylvania furnaces could not meet 
without departing from the $31 base price. It is re- 
ported that furnaces in the central and western part of 
Pennsylvania have quoted prices at least $2 a ton lower 
at the furnace than those named by eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces. In foundry iron there is practically no 
inquiry for third quarter, a request for prices on 500 
tons of malleable being an outstanding exception. It 
is stated here that one or two Virginia furnaces have 
shaded the $29 base by 50c. per ton. The Alleghany 
Ore & Iron Co. at Buena Vista, Va., advises that it 
furnace there is not out of blast, as reported last week, 
but is operating at reduced blast while repairs are b 
ing made to the high-pressure blowing engine. 


The following quotations are, with the x ) 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

sil ° sees ° $31.76 ? h4 

East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 32.76 to 335.64 

East. Pa. No. 1X.. 33.76 to 34.64 

Virginia No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

sil. shaw eeeen ie Wes 54.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 35.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa 30.00 to 31.0 
Gray forge ; oun ee ; 29.50 te 50.00 
Malleable ise nea en ; 33.14 to 64 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

nace) ry wen * 30.00 to 35.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b 

FUPMACE) cc cccecpesvisasecseves 5.00 

Foreign Pig Iron 

All prices f.o.b. cars Philadelphia, duty pa 
Continental foundry, 1.80 to 2.00 

.. ctvnsenta wa neeaes eae $30.50 
Continental foundry, 2.50 to 3 sil 31.50 
Low phos. copper free, guar. not 

over 0.035 per cent phos. $35.00 36.00 


Continental, phos. 1.50; sil. 2to3. 30.00to 31.00 
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Coke.—There has been no general contracting for 
blast furnace coke for third quarter by furnaces in this 
district, but Connellsville operators are freely offering 
to cover the furnaces at $6, Connellsville. Standard 
furnace coke for prompt shipment is available at $5.50. 
Foundry eoke is quoted at $6.50 to $7. 

Ferroalloys.—Prices of ferromanganese remain un- 
changed at $125 for future and $130 for prompt, either 
seaboard or furnace base. Spiegeleisen is quoted in 
earload lots at $50, furnace, for early shipment and at 
lower prices for larger quantities, while 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon is still held at $95. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Quotations are unchanged at 
$45, Pittsburgh, for open-hearth rerolling billets and 


$55 for forging billets. 

Plates.—Eastern plate mills are still getting 2.60c. 
to 2.65c., Pittsburgh, on small lots for early shipment, 
while for third quarter 2.50c., Pittsburgh, is generally 
quoted. The Philadelphia & Reading is reported to have 
closed for a part of the 1500 tons of car plates it re 
cently inquired for. There is pressure from the rail- 
roads to hasten shipments of car steel, but other con- 
sumers are being well taken care of; yet all that is 
being received is evidently going into immediate use, 
as there are no requests to hold back shipments. 

Structural Steel.—Inquiries are confined to small 
lots, usually under 100 tons, for repair work or addi- 
there being very little new building work of an 
important character in the market. Shapes are avail- 
able for July shipment at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, while for 
immediate rolling some of the Eastern mills are still 
vetting as high as 2.75c., mill. 


tions, 


Bars.—On attractive lots of bar iron some of the 
Eastern mills are meeting the price quoted on steel 
bars, namely 2.40c., Pittsburgh, though on small lots 
there quotations of 2.50c. Business in both 


steel and iron bars is of small volume. 


are still 


Sheets.—There is little more competition for orders 
for sheets, except possibly galvanized, and prices have 
generally come down to the level of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. prices, premiums no longer being easily 
obtainable. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Prices quoted on bolts, nuts 
and rivets for second quarter will be continued into 
third quarter and consumers and jobbers will now be 
able to make contracts. These prices are on the basis 
of 50 and 10 per cent off list for large machine bolts. 


Old Material.—The scrap market has taken on no 
strength. On the contrary, prices show further declines 
within the week on a limited volume of trading. No. 1 
heavy melting steel is unchanged at $19 to $20, deliv- 
ered, but in other grades prices are from 50c. to $1.50 
per ton lower than those of a week ago. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
trict Ww 
No. 1 ] v melting steel $19.00 to $20.00 
Serap rt : 19.00 to 20.00 
Stee i for rolling 22.00 to 23.00 
N ] VV p hea v ‘ und 
under 26.00 to 27.00 
Ca r wheels 23.00to 24.00 
No i id wrought 23.00 to 24.00 
No 1 wr ht 20.00to 21.00 - 
No forge fi 18.00to 18.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 17.00to 17.50 
N l busheling LV.00 to 20.00 
Mixed ngs and turnings (for 
blast furnace use) 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 
works use) 16.50to 17.00 
Machine sl turnings (for roll 
ng mill use) 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva 
lent) I8.50to 19.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 
ind rolling mills) be 17.50to 18.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 21.00to 22.00 
No l cast 7 23.50 to 24.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 
plants) eas : 20.00 to 21.00 
Railroad grate bars 18.50to 19.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad nalleable 22.00to 24.60 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

ind tubes (new specifications) 15.00to 16.00 
Shafting 24.00to 26.00 
Steel axles 24.00 to 26.006 


Warehouse Business.—Sales of steel out of jobbers’ 
stocks picked up somewhat last week over the week 
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previous. Prices are unchanged and for local] delivery 
are as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.55c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.55 round edge iron, 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1! x % in., 








round edge steel planished, 4.55c.; tank steel plates, 
1, in. and heavier, 3.65 tank steel plates, jy in 
9 He blue annealed steel sheets, No lO gage 
1.25c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage ». L5« galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25<« square twisted and de 
formed bars, 3.65¢ structural shapes, 3.65¢ 
lan rn pa plates “4-i1n 4 -l! 60K 
pring ste 2 round co l steel te. 
squares and hexagons, cold-r« L 243 
hoops l ! and wider No ind |} 
t irl \ thar l n all iges t 
No. 1 gage to n nclusive i 


stee S&S. 50K Norwa ron 


. . . 
Cineimnatt 
Southern Resale Iron Sold at $25—QOhio Iron 
Develops Weakness 


CINCINNATI, May 29. 
pig iron market last week. A 


Further weakness develope d 


large melter of 
ron with furnaces in 
f Southern 


No. 2. On 


was made lo a Kent icky 


several States has purchased 


resale iron at $25, Birming- 
Wedne sday a sale of 500 tons of 
southern Ohio iron melter at 


$29, furnace, for Friday a 


July ship- 


immediate shipment. On 
malleable for June and 


at $28.75, Ironton, and 


sale of 1000 tons of 


ment was made today a sale of 


750 tons for immediate shipment was reported at a 
price said equal to $28.50, Ironton basis. Ihe 
market is quotable at $28.50 to $29, lrontuon basis. A 
Tennessee furnace on Wednesday offered a round ton 


ranging from 2.50 silicon up, at $25.50. 


runs slightly hither in phosphorus than 


nage of iron 
While this iron 


melters 


otner Southern irons, it 1s regarded by some 
a standard iron. Some sales have been made at this 
price. Some Southern furnaces are reported to be 


away silicon differentials, particularly on the 
orades It is doubtful, 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon can be had 

There is little 


little 


riving 
however, whether iro? 


1, } - 
nignet 


running direct from 





than $27. 
and what 
lone is for prompt shipment. 


furnace at less inquiry for 
business is being 


This naturaily results 


a number of furna 


third quarter iron, 


in } er -OmMmNne#&#rit yn f Y rders 9c 
I Keen Competl on tor oraers, as 


in the southern Ohio district are piling a good pei 
centage of their make. There is no act 
Bessemer, basic, or silveries. 
Bas 
(bs } 
Souther coke < 
(N S ) ( 
O} silve XN é 
Si ern O} p 
(Ne ) 
Basic Northe 
\I eable ( 7 te 
Finished Materials.—There has been little buying 
the heavier products, but sheets are moving well, 
and some third quarter business has been placed at 


4c for black. Most of the 
following the prices of the leading 
and blue annealed, but on galvan 
difficult to 


delivery 5.25c¢ is 


for blue annealed and 
however. are 
interests on black 


ized sheets it is 


‘ 
mills, 


becoming 
5.15e. 

On automobile body sheets the price 
i business is coming out, though 


more 


order at less than For early 


being quoted. 


, “a 11 OF } ] 
generally is 5.35c. Little 


most manufacturers have reserved tonnage for their 
customers for third quarter deliverv. One automo 


1 


bile body manufacturer has asked that his 
I cancelled. An _ indey 


four weeks, is 


third quar 
1 mill, 


ter reservation be vendent 
which is promising delivery in 
while another, with delivery running 


One of the larger inde- 


quoting 
2.75¢c. on plates, 
six weeks, is quoting 2.50c. 
pendents continues to quote plates at 2.60c., with 
Plates are in fair demand from 
tank builders and gas holder manufacturers for early 
delivery. The week was a quiet one in wire 
few orders being placed. Shipments, however, on con- 
tracts are being anticipated by jobbers and manufac- 
turers. Most of the mills welcome the lull in buying, 


vars 


and shapes at 2.50c. 


products, 


as it give them an opportunity to catch up on orders. 
No new inquiries appeared for structural steel 


Rein- 
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forcing bars, however, continue in good demand. The 
Kemper-Thomas addition at Norwood, requiring 300 
tons, has been awarded to the Ferro-Concrete Construc- 
tion Co. Prospective business includes a heating and 
power plant, for Purdue University at Lafayette, Ind., 
and an electrical engineering building for the same 
university, on which work will probably commence 
this summer. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a heavy 
demand for bars and small angles, as well as sheets 
and plates for quick delivery. Wire products, particu- 
larly nails, are also moving fast. There has been no 
change in prices. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote Iron and steel bars, 
20c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60« hoops, 4.55¢ bands, 
12h shapes 3.600 plates, 3.60c cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.50« cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa 
gon ‘ No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.25c.; No 
28 black sheets, 5.35« No. 28 galvanized sheets 
6.35« No. 9 annealed wire $3.60 per 100 lb.; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.60 per keg base 


Coke.—Some contracting for coke is reported for 
third quarter, but the market generally speaking is 
dull. Prices show hardly any change from those of 
last week. We note a sale of 2500 tons of Connells- 
ville furnace coke for immediate shipment at $5, ovens. 

Old Material.—There is no activity in the 
market to speak of, carload sales predominating. Prices 
of steel grades are soft, but on cast the market is 
steady, and dealers believe the decline has been halted 
for the time being at least. 


scrap 


We quote dealer buying price f.o.b ul ( 
nnat 
Pe Gro Tor 

Bundled sheet $15.50 to $16.00 
Ire ra LS.00 to 18.50 
Relaying ra xO Ib. and up 'Y9H50to 30.00 
Rail for 1 Hing ‘0.00 to 20.50 
Heavy lting s | 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel rails for melting 16.50 to 17.00 
Car wheels 18.50 to 19.00 


Pe Vet Ton 


Ni 1 railroad wroug!l 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast borings 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel turnings 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad cast 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 machinery cast »S.50to 24.00 
Burnt scrap 7 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron axles 5.00 to 25.50 
Locomotive tire (smooth nside) 17.00 to 17.50 
Pipes and flue 13.00to 1 50 


Canadian Scrap Market 

TORONTO, ONT., May 29.—The Canadian iron and 
steel scrap market is showing general weakness in so 
far as demand is concerned. Consumers are buying only 
in small tonnages for immediate needs and dealers re- 
port little or no demand for third quarter. The recent 
falling off in demand has had the effect to loosen up sup- 
plies throughout the country and Toronto dealers say 
that they experience less difficulty in procuring ma- 
terial, and in some quarters prices are beginning to 
show a softening tendency. In the Montreal district 
some improvement is reported in the demand for scrap. 

Prices paid by Canadian dealers for iron and steel 
scrap are as follows: 
Prices 


Dealers’ Buying 


Gross Tons 
Montreal 


$14.00 


Toronto 
steel turnings $13.00 
Machine shop 
Wrought pipe 14.00 12.00 





turning 13.00 13.00 


Rails . 17.00 15.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap 18.00 15.00 
Heavy melting steel 16.00 17.00 
Steel axles .... 18.00 18.00 
Axles, wrought iron 21.00 24.00 
Net Tons 
Standard car wheels 18.00 17.00 
Malleable scrap . 18.00 17.00 
Stove plate .. 18.00 18.00 
No. 1 machinery east 22.00 24.00 


Plans for the reorganization of the Defiance Ma- 
chine Works, Defiance, Ohio, have been submitted to 
the Federal Court by the receiver, E. M. Hummer. It 
is proposed to issue $600,000 10-year, first mortgage 
bonds, and to issue new preferred stock in place of the 
old stock. 
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Cleveland 


Slight Increase in Pig Iron Activity with 
Lower Prices—Labor Shortage at Mines 


CLEVELAND, May 29.—The shortage of labor has 
caused some of the underground ore mines to go on one 
shift, the owners deciding that it is better to operate 
on one shift with full crews than with short crews on 
two shifts. The ore movement has not yet made a good 
start owing to the irregularity of vessel movement and 
shipments from some of the mines had to be stopped 
during the week owing to the shortage of boat capacity. 
However shipments are expected to get well under way 
this week. 

Pig Iron.—The market shows a little more life in 
that a few inquiries came out during the week for third 
quarter contracts. These include one from a Port 
Huron automobile foundry for 4000 tons, one from a 
Springfield foundry for 500 tons and one from another 
Ohio foundry for 1500 tons. Sales during the week 
were limited to lots ranging from car lots to 100 tons, 
all for early shipment. Sellers believe that consumers 
will not delay much longer in coming into the market 
for third quarter contracts and declare that the situa 
tion is favorable in that the melt shows no decrease 
and that there are no suspensions or cancellations. 
Prices show a slightly softer tendency. Valley furnaces 
appear to be no longer attempting to get above $30 
for foundry iron and it has been intimated to some 
consumers that if they wish to buy they would be 
quoted a lower price. Buffalo iron is now commonly 
quoted at $29, which brings it into Cleveland at slightly 
under Valley iron at $30. The lake furnace price is 
about $31, although one local producer is still asking 
$32. Steel making grades are inactive in this territory. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron includes a 50c. switching charge Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham 


Basic, Valley furnace ; .. - $28.00 to $29.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 t 

ee ateeens oark 31.65 to 31.77 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 31.65t 1.77 
BEGIIGRDIO ..cecccc ky et hee . 31.77 to ¢ 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent........ 12 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

Se 66:6 aes 66.00 6 eae 


Semi-finished Steel—With the disappearing of pre- 
mium prices on plates and sheets, buyers are insisting 
on lower prices for semi-finished steel. Mills are now 
getting good supplies of sheet bars and slabs. Sheet 
bars are being offered for early shipment at $45. On 
a round lot inquiry for the third quarter, an Eastern 
mill quoted $42.50, or equivalent to $45.86, Youngstown, 
for Bessemer sheet bars. 

Finished Iron and Steel. 
trade shows an improvement, although the volume of 
new business has further declined. There is some de- 
mand for material for early requirements, but little is 
being sold for extended deliveries. There is apparently 
no falling off in the consumption, and manufacturing 
plants and mil's are not getting suspensions or cancel- 
lations. Prices are drawing closer to the Steel Corpo- 
ration’s levels. Steel bars range from 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Plates are decidedly easier. A local mill has reduced 
its price on plates $4 a ton to 2.65c. Light plates in 
No. 10 gage are not over 3.15c., a decline of $2 a ton. 
Eastern mills are still asking 2.75c. to 2.80c. at mill for 
plates and structural material, but these prices are 
now virtually keeping them out of the market. In the 
building field, the volume of inquiries for small work 
requiring less than 100 tons has improved. The Lundoff- 
Bicknell Co. was low bidder for the general contract 
for the Cleveland Public Library requiring 2500 tons 
of steel, bids for which were opened today. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates and struc- 
tural shapes, 3.46c.: No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.70c 
No. 9 annealed wire, 3.25c.: No. 28 black sheets 
4.75¢c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.90c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 3.90c. to 4.06c.; cold rolled rounds 
3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.40c.; hoops and 
bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier 
4.16c.: narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 





Sentiment in the steel 


gage, 4.60c. 
Sheets.—Prices have pretty well settled down to 
the Steel Corporation level of 3.85c. for black and 5c. 
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for galvanized sheets, but blue annealed sheets are 
not as plentiful as the other grades, and some sellers 
are still getting 3.15¢. to 3.25c. for these for early 
shipment. The volume of buying is light. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiry is coming out in fair 
volume, but lettings are rather slow. The Stange & 
Walsh Construction Co. was low bidder for the Bald- 
win filtration plant, Cleveland, requiring 1400 tons. 
Inquiry involves considerable tonnages, including the 
Paul Revere and Moses Cleaveland schools and the 
Hospital Clinic Building, Cleveland; the Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N. Y., and a 17-story office building, 
Louisville, Ky. Higher than 2.40c. appears to have 
disappeared on rail steel reinforcing bars, except for 
the small sizes. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications for bolts and 
nuts are heavy, but very little new business is being 
placed, as most consumers are under contract at the old 
Rivet makers are getting a good volume of 
specifications, particularly from car builders and oil 
companies, and some new inquiries from car companies 
in lots up to 300 tons have come out. 

Coke.—Prices are holding close to recent levels with 
quotations ranging from $6.25 to $7.25 for the better 
Connellsville grades and $6 and lower quotations for 
ither grades. 

Old Material.—With virtually no buying to give the 
market support, scrap prices have continued to decline. 
Heavy melting steel is close to $2 a ton lower than a 
week ago, being freely offered from $19.75 to $20, but 
the reduced quotations are not tempting consumers. 
Prices on a number of other grades have similarly de- 
Borings and turnings are holding up well as 


prices. 


clined. 
compared with most other grades. Little, if any, specu- 


lative buying is in evidence, although some dealers 
think prices have about reached bottom. 
We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows 
Heavy melting steel $19.75 to $20.00 
Rails for rolling 2.25to 23.00 
Rails unde ft 21.00to 22.00 
Low phosphoru melting 2 50to 23.00 
Cast borings 17.00 to 17.25 
Machine shop turning 16.75 to 7.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings 16.50to 16.75 
Compressed sheet steel 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad wrought 17.00 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable 25.00 to 25.50 
Light bundled heet stampings 12.75 to 13.00 
Steel axle turnings 17.75 to 18.00 
No. 1 cast 23.50to 24.00 
No. 1 busheling 16.00 to 17.00 
Drop forge flashings 16.75 to 17.00 
Railroad grate bars 17.00to 18.00 
Stove plate 17.00to 18.00 
Pipes nd flues 13.00 to 13.50 


New Company to Operate Mechanical Pud- 
dling Plant 


A new company is to be formed by the Youngstown 
Steel Co., Youngstown, to operate its mechanical pud- 
dling plant at Warren, Ohio. This company will prob- 
ably be known as the American Puddle Iron Co., with 
an authorized capital of several million dollars. 

A stock offering is planned for the near future, 
proceeds to be employed in completing the plant at 
Warren and providing working capital. Some of the 
rolling mill equipment has already been installed in 
the new plant, but the mechanical puddlers are not 
yet in place. From present indications, initial opera- 
tions, which have been somewhat delayed, may be ex- 
pected to start in about four months. 

E. L. Ford, a director of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and one of the veteran iron and steel man- 
ufacturers of the Mahoning Valley, invented the de- 
vice which will be used by the company in puddling 
iron, without the use of manual labor. This mechanical 
puddler is the result of years of experimentation and 
research on Mr. Ford’s part. 

With quantity production, it is believed that 
wrought iron can be produced in this manner about 
as cheaply as steel. Development of a mechanical 
puddler is also of considerable interest to the trade 
at this time in view of the growing shortage of skilled 
operatives in this branch of the industry. 
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DISSIPATION OF IRON 


Effect of Colloidal Ferrous Oxide Operating in 
Repeating Cycles 


Lord Kelvin in 1852 first showed that, although the 
total amount of energy in the universe is apparently 
a constant quantity, its availability for the use and 
convenience of man is steadily diminishing. An edi- 
torial in Engineering (London) which takes up this 
subject of the dissipation of natural resources, is quoted 
in part in the following paragraphs. 

While there is reasonable hope that civilization may 
ong evade being brought to a standstill by the dissi- 
pation of energy, there is at present less prospect of 
finding a remedy for the steady dissipation of iron in 
the form of rust, which has been estimated by Sir 

Hadfield at 29,000,000 tons annually, or not 
far from one-quarter of the normal output. A pessi 


‘ 


mistic estimate of the world’s resources, made by Pro 


fessor Torneholm in 1905, placed the total visible sup 
plies at 10,000,000,000 tons, while the world’s output 
at that date was estimated at 100,000,000 tons an 
nually and was increasing so rapidly as to lead to a 
ear of exhau of our resources by 1946. 

No doubt the above estimate of the world’s re- 
sources was far too modest, but the supply of readily 
won and readily converted ores is undoubtedly limited, 
even though it is probable that the earth is in the main 

mas f metalliferous iron. At present, however, 

practicability of working this central core is even 
able than that of realizing the beneficial use 
of the ! res of energy which Sir Ernest Ruther 


ord has already successfully tapped, although on a 
truly inhnitesimal scale, It is indeed conceivable that 
mankind may in the far future be driven to restrict 
to special purposes, such as the field 


magnets and armatures of electro-generating machin- 
ery motors, but long before such a policy becomes 
imperative, steps will have been taken to minimize 


the steady dissipation of iron and steel by rust. 


Corrosion of Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 


\s far back as 1840 Mallet, under the auspices 
of the British Association, made a magnificent series 
of researches on the relative corrodibilities of wrought 
iron and cast iron. As is usually the case, however, with 
even the most careful and laborious experimental work, 
which does not result in any clear cut theory, these 
investigations were for the most part soon forgotten. 
Data, apparently contradictory, can be assimulated in 
general only as isolated facts based on actual personal 
experience, resembling thus the rules of thumb of the 
raftsman before the progress of science had estab- 
lished the rationale of many manufacturing operations. 

In the case of iron the experimental facts are re- 
markably errati Wrought iron, for example, is read 


ily dissolved by ordinary sulphuric acid, but resists the 
fuming acid and, as is well known, iron can be ren- 


dered “passive” by contact with strong nitric acid. 
Why, again, is iron rendered so brittle by the ab 
sorption of hydrogen, recovering its ductibility when 


annealed or left for a sufficient time to stand in the 
dry ? No whol 


satisfactory explanation of these 


peculiarities seems yet to be forthcoming in spite of 
the numerous researches made during the past 60 
years. One of the first points to be established was 
that corrosion did not occur in the absence of an elec- 
trolyte. Iron exposed to the action of pure water does 
not rust nor does it rust in dry air; neither does it 
rust in moist air, if the temperature is high enough 


to prevent deposit of the water on the surface. 
Colloidal Theory Presented 


Dr. Friend, however, concludes that, though an 
electrolyte is necessary, another factor is also at work 
in the rusting of iron. His view is that when iron is 
brough o contact with air and liquid water, col- 
loidal ferrous oxide is produced, which picks up fur- 
ther oxygen while still retaining the colloidal form. 
This higher colloidal oxide is, he considers, capable of 
catalytically accelerating the oxidation of the iron, 
while it simultaneously undergoes reduction to a lower 
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colloidal hydroxide, and the cycle is thus repeated 
again and again, rust being produced when the colloid 
flocculates ‘or precipitates out. 

According to this theory, the higher colloidal oxide 
acts as a catalyst and catalysts are, as is well known, 
capable of being “poisoned”; Dr. Friend’s view ac- 
cordingly receives confirmation from the fact that ar- 
senious oxide is a powerful inhibitor of corrosion. An- 
other peculiarity for which he is able to account is 
that iron exposed to the action of water (containing 
air) does not rust if the water is moving relatively to the 
iron at a speed of three to five miles an hour, while in a 
similar experiment made with dilute acid the attack 
was found to increase with the speed of the fluid. In 
the former case Dr. Friend holds that the rapid motion 
removes the colloidal hydroxide which acted as a cata- 
lyst, and thus rusting is checked. 


Long-Lived Cast Iron Water Mains 


Among the interesting historical data collected by 
Dr. Friend are some valuable notes on the endurance 
of cast iron when buried in the ground. Although for 
actuarial purposes it has been common to adopt a 
conventional life of 50 years for cast iron water mains, 
it has long been known that this limit is in general 
far too low. Some of the gas mains broken in London 
streets by bombs during the German air raids had been 
down for well over 100 years and, apart from destruc- 
tion by violence, appeared to be good for another cen- 
tury at least. Dr. Friend states that cast iron pipes 
laid at Clermont Ferrand in 1748 were still in service 
in 1908; and five lines of cast iron pipe, 1000 ft. long, 
laid in 1685 to convey water to the fountains at Ver- 
sailles, were reported in 1909 to be apparently in as 
good condition as when installed. On the other hand, 
in the case of the great main, 350 miles long, to Cool- 
gardie, West Australia, it appears that the few cast- 
ings employed have corroded seriously, much more so 
than the wrought steel pipes. 

In sea water cast iron resists badly, the iron being 
to a large extent dissolved out, leaving graphite behind. 
Thus, in 1836, cannon balls from the “Mary Rose,” 
sunk off Portsmouth in 1545, were raised. While main- 
taining their original dimensions, the loss of iron had 
reduced the weight from 30 Ib. to little more than 19 
lb., while the 70-lb. shot weighed only 45 lb. When 
exposed to air these shot became red hot spontaneously 
and fell to pieces. 


Alloys to Resist Corrosion 


Possibly the future may see a great developmen: 
of the adoption of the corrosion resisting alloys of iron, 
of which a limited use is now being made. This, if 
commercially practicable, would certainly be the ideal 
solution of the problem of eliminating the present 
dissipation of iron by rust. In the meantime, however, 
reliance must be placed on paint and on prevention 
by electrolytic means. Dr. Friend has made a large 
number of experiments on the relative value of paints 
for this purpose. The maximum protection was found 
to be afforded by paints in which the proportion of oil 
was just sufficient to insure smooth working properties 
under the brush. With ferric oxide as the pigment, and 
linseed oil as the vehicle, the best results were obtained 
with a 50-50 mixture, the weight applied being 7 
to 9 lb. per 100 sq. yd. With thicker coatings, the 
corrosion was greater. 


Steel Treaters’ Eastern Sectional Meeting 


The eastern sectional meeting of the American 
Society for steel Treating is to be held in Bethlehem, 
Pa., June 14 and 15, as the guest of the Lehigh Valley 
chapter. The headquarters will be at the Hotel Beth- 
lehem, a new hotel open to the public last fall. The 
first day will be taken up with the presentation of a 
few papers, not yet announced, on heat treatment sub- 
jects, and one of the features of the gathering will be 
a trip through the steel plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Friday morning, June 15. This is the second 
eastern sectional meeting of the organization, the first 
having been held in New York under the auspices of 
the New York chapter in March, 1922. 
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GREATEST STEEL PRODUCTION 


Four Months of 1923 Show Highest Daily Rate of 
Closely Ap- 
proached by War Production 


Any Four Consecutive Months 


While the first four months of 1923 showed an ingot 
output of 15,326,277 gross tons, compared with 15,- 
332,514 gross tons in the four months of March, April, 
May and June, 1917, the 1923 figures represent the 
production of 103 days only against 105 working days 
in the previous case. This makes the average daily 
output 148,799 tons in the first four months of this 
year, against 146,024 tons in the four months in 1917 
mentioned. 

Calculations for the 1923 tonnage are based on the 
ratio obtaining through the year 1922 between the 30 
companies reporting monthly output figures to the 
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American Iron and Steel Institute and the total pri 
duction of all companies. This ratio is reported by th 
institute at 84.13 per cent, resulting from a total pr 
duction in 1922 of 34,608,880 gross tons (unofficia 
figures) in 310 working days, or 111,642 tons per day 
In the table will be found the reported ingot tonnag« 
month by month for all of 1922 and the first four 


months of 1923, together with the calculated total ton- 


nage on the percentage basis reported by the institute 
and the gross tons per working day for the 16 montl 
covered. 


Not only was the present record closely duplicated 
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by the four months mentioned in 1917, but it was also 
approached by the months of July, August, September 
and October, 1918, when the total production figured 
out at 15,276,825 tons, or 145,494 tons for each of the 
105 working days of that period. The months of April, 
May, June and July of 1918 showed another large total 
with 15,177,646 tons, or 145,939 tons for each of the 
104 working days covered. The next best record was 
that of August, September, October and November, 
1917, with 14,795,476 tons, or 140,909 tons for each of 
the 105 working days. 

It is significant in this connection that reported 
the beginning of May were higher than in 
When the 


any of the immed ately preceding months. 
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May figures become available, therefore, it is possible 
that a new monthly record, a new daily record and a 
new four-months record may have been established. 


At present the monthly record appears to rest with 
May of 1917, with a total of 4,060,532 gross tons. 


As no monthly figures of ingot output became avail 
ible prior to those for June, 1917, the figures for 
earlier months have been calculated on the basis of the 
number of working days per month, the rate of output 
of pig iron in each month and the ratio between the 


total ingot production of the year and the total pig 
Figures for those pre- 


ror production of the year. 
ling months, therefore, while the best 


»btainable, 


Neither 


annot be regarded as absolutely determined. 


in the figures for later months, however, including 
hose right up to date, because each such figure is based 
ipon the assumption that the average ratio for the 
vear between the production of 30 companies and the 
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total production was also the ratio for each individual 
nonth. Again, however, the figures represent the best 
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Course of Steel Ingot Production in the United States, in Gre 
Activity Over the War 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots 





Plates oa Lap Weld 
Sheare ink quality base, per MD. 2 50k os eee see vo ish 2 ecco eetsece 23 7 
: : 2% to 6 5S 1%, | 2% 26 
Structural Material See) ae tie STs asteceee 26 3 
a a channels, tc., base, per Ib. 2.50 9and10..... 54 ite | % to 18...... 26 11 
ee pereee -«.00C 53 OG EB... 53 401, 


Iron and Steel Bars 





s 7 Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Soft steel bars, base, per Ib inka: 1 941 >to 8 ' ; 
Soft steel bat screw stock quality $3 per ton over base a oe = ae 7 eae | ows ae 61 50% 
Reinforcing steel bars, base 2.40¢ @ to H----- 4M 30% | 4 to%.. F19 +54 
- ih “ li, 53 421 21 7 
Refined iron bars, base, per Ib. a3 nee Zs ae oi” P severecene 2 ‘ 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ib 1 She. to 5.00 sss: 5 fie | % 28 12 
Stay bolt iron bars, base per Ib ; S.00c. to 8.500e > ee ae : ov 49%, 11 to 1 ae oV 14 
Hot-Rolled Flats Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Hoops, ordinary gages and widths, base, per Ib .3.30e “ wees O89 42% BD cesescvescs 23 9 
Hoops, light gage, under 1 in. wide § 50c om tO 4... o7 i6l, eS »9 15 
Bands, base, per lb. , 30e. $1, to Se 6 56 Hl, $l, to 6 28 14 
Strips, base, per Ib a : } 20e i to & sii a de 52 391, 7 to & 21 7 
Cotton ties, per bundle of 45 Ib ‘ $1.60 > and 10.... 4 321 Ito 12 16 2 
. s* ° ’ ¢ ” 2 1 
Cold-Finished Steels . ae Beene Se ws ' 
Bars and shafting, base, per Ib 8 95a To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
Strips, base, per Ib : OF creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
rs > cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
» . * - ° = 
Wire Products of 5 per cent, on galvanized 
Nails, base, per keg : .. - $3.00 
ss ; . " 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over $2.25 over base Boiler Tubes 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in 2.50 over base Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib . 2.40 te te | Si 27 1% in ; F oan +18 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib . 2.90 2% to 2% in ‘ i“ ee 1% to 1% in... 8 
Spring wire, base, per 100 Ib 3.70 > in i od 40 2 to 2% in 2 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib 3.35 3% to 3% in... ‘ ‘ $91 | 2% to & im... 7 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib . 8.80 4 to 13 in : 16 3% to 4% in. 9 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg s.80 Less carload lots 4 points less 
-ainte b: wil as e ) b 2 : . . m 
Pa nted ul bed vire, base, per 100 Il 3.45 Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Polished aples, base, per keg 3.45 . 
‘ = Cold Drawn 
Cement coated nails, base per count keg ; 2.70 ae ‘ ia 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers) 671% per cent off list 1 in »” > and 3% in vd 
Woven fence carloads (to retailers) 65 per cent off list 1% ind 1 in , 17 3% and 3% in 37 
7 1% in ; 31 4 in 41 
gas _ Bolts and Nuts ; oe 2 and 2™ in 22 414 in. and 5 in 33 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads oi »0 per cent off list 2% and 2% in 32 
Machine bolts, small, cut threads $0 and 10 per cent off list " ; > 
Machine bolts, larger and longer....40 and 10 per cent off list Hot Rolled 
Carriage bolt % x 6 in 3 and 3% in ; 38 RS Aca ac eget se ac a 43 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 5 per cent off list 3% in. and 3% in... 39 
Cut threads ‘ 10 per cent off list Less carloads, 4 points less Add $8 per net ton for more 
Longer and larger Zes 40 per cent off list than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 
+ : ° 
Lag bolt , 10 per cent off list lengths up to and including 24 ft Sizes smaller than 1 in. 
Plow bolts, N a i 3 ad {0 and 10 per cent off list and lighter than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube 
Other stvle he 20 per cent extra list and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
Machine bolts nuts % x 4 in take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Smaller ane ®* Sand 5p cent off list : = 
a ee ind 5 per cent off list Seamless Mechanical Tubing 

















Larger and 35 and 5 per cent off list . ee 
Hot presse d squa Pa nuts, blank : $3.00 off list Carbon under 0.30, base.........eeeeeeees 83 per cent off list 
Hot pressed ‘nuts, tapped 75 off lict Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base Scabien a iam 81 per cent off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank 3.00 off list Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped 2.75 off list discounts range higher 
Sen finished hex nuts Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 

. Se te er, U.S . as one pe rcent off list Cents per Ft. Cents per Ft. 

rep BER. SUN Be! U 5. S ~t¥ and 2 per cent off ist in. ( , 15 ®\Y4-in. OD. 10 gage . 20 

smal * 8s, S. A > 2249, 10 and » per cent off list ein. ( 16 n. O.D. 7 gage . 35 

_S. \ . n und larger i ». 10 and 2% per cent off st 9-in. ¢ 17 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage _\ ee 
es bet S m acKkages .: ‘ », 10 and » per cent off list 14 -in 17 , n. O.D. 9 gage 55 
o (9,10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 21% -in 18 \%-in. O.D. 9 gage 57 
Tire bolt »0, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Cap and Set Screws Tin Plate 
Milled squar i hex. head cap screws Standard cokes, per base box $5.50 to $5.75 
70 and 10 per cent off — > 
Milled set screws 70 and 10 per cent off list Terne Plate 
eee rev 75 per cent off list (Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
— a _— , (» per cent off It 8-lb. coating, 100 Ib l' 20-Ib. coating T. ¢ $14.90 
Rivets has. $11.00 25-lb. coating I. ¢ 16.20 
irg s ir il ship rive ba per S-lb. coating I. ¢ 11.30 30-lb. coating I. C 17.35 
00 Ib $ to $3.50 12-lb. coating T. ¢ 12.70 35-lb. coating T. ¢ 18.35 
Large |} é | p 00 Ib » 3.60 -lb. coating I. ¢ 13.95 10-Ib. coating T. ¢ 19.35 
Small r 60 and 10 to 60 and 5 off list 
- i Sheets 
frack Equipmen 
Spikes . ind irgel has per 100 z Blue Annealed 
Spikes, 14-i1 ia. and *%& in., per 100 Ib 3.75 N ' and 10 (base), per Ib 3.00c.to 3.25¢ 
Spike I : 3. Boa innealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Spikes boat nd barge, base er 100 Ib t Oto 8.75 N 28 (base), per Ib 8 She. to 4.00e. 
Track bol 4 ! lars is¢ per 100 Ib j to 4.50 
Track bolts, 1 ind 5 in., base. per 100 Ib 50 1utomobile Sheets 
Tie plate per 100 Ib » 60 te 7 Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib ad 5. 35¢c, 
Angle bar ‘ e, per 100 Ib «.4 Galvanized 
Welded Pipe No, 28 (base), per Ib , 5.00c. to 5.25¢ 
‘ Butt Weld ] Longa Ternes 
. 8S page ase 8-lb. coating eee re 
Inche Black Gali Inches Black Galv N 28 gage (base) lb. coating, per 1 
1% { 19 4 to 4G +1] +39 Tin-Mill Black Plate / 
4 ti x l ) Mo é 2 No. 28 (base), per Ib Pre ere Tet anaes 3.85c. to 4.00¢c 
14 6 1 : ys 8 11 Manufactures have pamphlets, which can be had upon 
M HO iS, i to 33 50 13 ipplication, giving price differentials for gage and extras for 
1 to f 1 length, width, shearing, etc 


Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburzh on finished iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 
I 





per 100 lb., are as follows: 
Philadelphia, domestic. $0.32 Buffalo $0.26 St. Louis $0.43 Pacific Coast : $1.34 
Philadelphia, export 0.23 ‘leveland 0.21 Kansas City 0.735 Pac. Coast. ship plates 1.20 
Baltimore, domest 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe) 0.705 3irmingham ...... . 0.69 
Raltimore. export 0.225 Coml 0.19 St. Paul . 0.60 Memphis ....... .- 0.385 
New York, domesti« 0.34 Detroit 0.29 Omaha . 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail 0.50 
New York, export 0.255 Cincinnat 0.29 Omaha (pipe) .. 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and S 
Boston. domesti: 0.! Indianapolis 0.31 Denver Seer eee . 9.415 
Boston, export 0.25 Chicag 0.34 Denver (pipe) oe 1.215 New Orleans ... .. 0.515 
The minimum carload to most of the fo oing points is 36.000 Ib To Denver the minimum loading is 40.000 Ib., while 


the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib On the latter item 
the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib ind there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum of 
40,000 Ib On shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 
is 46,000 Ib On iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 
road tariffs 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e... New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal. are as follows: Pig iron, 30c. to 40c.; ship plates, 30c. to 40c.; ingot and_ muck bars, 
structural steel. common wire products including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 
20c. to 40¢ rods, wire rope cable and strands, 75c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 49c.; pipes not over 8 in in diameter, 
50ec.: over 8 in. in diameter, 2%4c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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| Prices of Raw Materials. Semi- Finished and Finished Products 


Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lowe Lake Port 


Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron $6.45 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron ‘ 70 
Messabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... -.  €30 


Messabi non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron a § 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 
cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian 11 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron lic. to 11.25 


Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manvza- 
nese, from the Caucasus, nominal 


+s 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent manga 
nese, from the Caucasus.... 12¢ 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 45 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent concen- 
ROMCOM 0 ae aes 04060 Te reer ; $8.50 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr,Os, crude 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard. . 18.00 to 28.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 
lb. of MoS., New York...... Caen 75e. to 85e 
_ 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 
nace, or seaboard, per ton.... : $120.00 to $130.00 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b 
Atlantic port, duty paid...... ‘ 125.00 to 130.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent, sea 
board, per ton........ aes . 45.00 $7.50 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent, fur- 
nace, per ton, nominal.... ; $3.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered per gross 
Serer ecrere rr ere - 92.50 to 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, per ton, 
II ha dsticd autalieS alajado Rs. at arele os $8.50 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 11 per cent, per ton, 
yl eaakhoass ‘ 1.80 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 12 per cent, per ton 
eee eee ‘ 7 5.10 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 13 per cent, per ton, 
i, ee ae sat cate atacinacdia ; : 10 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 14 per cent, per ton, 
og. ee Soe ak ; 64 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, per ton, furnacs 37.00 
Silvery iron, 7 per cent, per ton, furnace: 38.00 
Silvery iron, 8 per cent, per ton, furnace 39.50 
Silvery iron, 9 per cent, per ton, furnacs $1.50 
Silvery iron, 10 per cent, per ton, furnacs $3.50 
Silvery iron, 11 per cent, per ton, furnace $6.80 
Silvery iron, 12 per cent, per ton, furnace 0.10 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal 88c. to 90 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contained Cr. ds 
TE aks aba we ke eee 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr., per Ib..... a 11 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadiun $3 $4.0 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
BOG 408. iveiues ; i 200.00 
7 ° 
Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride 
over 5 per cent silica per net ton f.o.b. Illinois and 
Kentucky mines . aaace etaniil : ; , ; $22.0 
Fluorspar, &5 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 
Kentucky mines ....... ; 23.50 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 
Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate D 
Pennsylvania $48.00 to $51.00 $43.00 to $46.0 
Ohio ee 15.00 to 17.00 if 00 to $3.0 
Kentucky 45.00 to 47.00 12.00to 45.00 
Illinois $8.00 to 0.00 4,00 to 47.0 
Missouri 48.00 to 50.00 8.00 t 13.0 
Ground fire clay, per net ton 6.50 to 1.50 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ; 7 
Chicago ...... On 
Birmingham $8.00 
Ground silica clay, per net ton 10.00 
Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balt 
more and Chester, Pa.) 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balt 
more and Chester, Pa.) 10.1 


Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton 1.09 


Present Wages of Steel Mill Workers W ill Be 
Continued 


Agreement was reached during the past week at 
Atlantic City between representatives of the Western 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers with reference to the 1923-24 wage scale and 
working conditions. 

An agreement was entered into along virtually the 
same lines as embodied in the current contract, which 
expires June 30. A number of changes were made 


in the rules relating to working conditions, but the 
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Semi-Finished Steel. f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, per gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and over $43.00 to $45.00 
Rolling billets, 2-i1 ind under ‘ 45.00 
Forging billets rdinary carbons . 55.00 
Sheet bars, Bessemer s . 45.00 
Sheet bars, open-heart 45.00 
Slabs . 45.00 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to \4-in 51.00 
Wire rods mon soft, coarser than \-in $2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock $5 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40 $3 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.5 $5 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.7 $7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon ver 0.7 $10 per ton over base 
Wire rods, acid $15 per ton over base 
Skelp, grooved, per lt 2.45 
Skelp, sheared, per Ib 2.45 
Skelp, universa pe Ib 2.45 


Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 


Ra‘ls, light. rerolled, base, per Ib ® 15c. to 2.20c. 
$3.15 to $3 
Spikes, 4,-ir in. and %-in., base, per 100 Ib 3.25 to 


"25 to 


er 100 Ib 


Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib 50 to 


'=3 +3 =] 00 


' oo co co 


3 

3 
Track bolts r ind smaller, base, per 100 Ib 4.25 to 
Track bolts % n nd larger base per 100 Ib 4 


) 

25to 4.50 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib ‘ 2.55 to 2 
‘ ’ 

50c. to 2.60c 

L5c. to 2 

fting hase re bh 3.65¢ 

$ 


3.40 


>f 


te oo 


Alloy Steel 


onion Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 


2100 (4 N } ] ) per cent Carbon) $3 75 
300 (3! Nickel) $5.50 to 5& 


1 Chr nium Vanadium bars) ».25to & 
6100 (Ch im Vanadium spring steel) . 5.00to 5 
9250 CSilice Manganese pring steel) 4.2 
Nich Cc ! Vanadiun (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 


1 


Chromiun 1.15 Vanadium) 75 
omiu ilybdenum bars (0.70-1 Chromium, 
0.2 0.40 Molybdenum) ‘ 4 
Chromium M bdenum spring steel (0.50-—0.70 

Chromiun 15—-0.25 Molybdenum)....... 4.50to 4.75 


! hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
quality, per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pittsburgh Billets 4 x 4 in. and 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets down 
and ir iding 4-in. sq. there is a size extra of $10 per 
oss tol billets smaller than 2'4-in. sq. the net ton bar 


base tonnage rates were left practically the same as 
before. 

Sheet workers presented demands for increases 
in the base rates ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, for 
the various operations. Manufacturers opposed any 
advances at this time, pointing out that costs had al- 
ready forced prices to a point where it was feared 
buying would be checked. 

Employees had formulated their demands previ- 
ously at their annual conference, held in Warren, 
Ohio. 

Conference to reach a wage agreement in the bar 
iron division of the industry follows the sheet and 
tin plate conference. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 








Phe Week ~ Prices 
P | I 
New ¥ Str 
rule \ A \ \ s ‘ 
\ . ) } I ) 
New York 
NEW YorK, May 28 
Some of tl narkets are weaker and some ar 
Strongvel We ne as avall de eit ed i! me coppel 
! rket ind pl ( ire lowe) The nn steady 
! el The lead marke "i e not strong, fairly 
rm. Zine has again declined 
Copper.—The strength in the copper market, which 


was In evidence a week ago, was short lived. Withir 
the last few days weakness has again developed and 
day lower prices than those registered about 10 days 


a. ax — ] ¢ . ‘ 1 lox . . 
ago nave prevailed, name y iv? ’ delivered, Lor electro 


copper, at which level offerings were made today 





Consuming demand is light and consumers are hold 
ing back again, du ly to the fact that new orders 
for finished material t coming in in large volume 
and also to the fact that the de ines in the Londor 
market are also having their effect. Considerable un 
certainty prevails as to the future of this market 
Lake copper lower at 15.50c. to 15.62%c., delivered 


lin. With tne exceptilo? ot tnree aays last week 


the market has been very quiet, but prices have bee 
fairly steady. For the three days ending with May 24 
the market was active and about 1200 tons changed 
hand Most of yUSsine wa etween deale 
ilthourh consun too i quantiti Much « tne 
isines A on sellir off from Londo1 On the 
same lay about 200 tons was sold on the New Yor 
Metal Exchange On Friday, May 25, the market 
turned stagnant with some sellers earlie1 n the day 


12.121%c., which was about %c. or 14%4c. below what 


‘ lered the market I sudden drop fright 
ened ich buye rs a there were and later othe he 
came eller i ow i 41.871 » tnat I market 
( S¢ 1 Vt I day he marke na b en n ierate 

: active with ut 200 t 250 tor | Spot Strait 
n lot il $1 i” Ne W y ) | ) ? auc ? 
e? 1 inged from those prevailit n M 
; \ I indara qu ed il £196 I , Lutur 

lard t £196 10 ind not S 1 FYPONOD 15 
witl ( rke wea Che i betweer pe 
Standard and spot Stra tf about £4 1s considered 
norma AY 7 hus f | mor ive een 5490 
! vitl 844 tor eported afloa I ini f 
oO! i mportel { tl re}! l l market ) 
inter to the fe that, while her 
decrease n new order in x col ime? ot tit he 
onsumption will be large during the remainder of ‘ 
yeal mu no ») neavy tne . 2 ilf i I ne first 
Consideri he amount of tin hers v i for co 
imption and the quantity aflo t figured that suy 
p r 1? June W ( tringent witn ft tua mm tignter 


in July, so that premiums may be possible on prompt 


shipment tit 


Lead.—All reports indicate a quiet market and a 
featurele n¢ The flu n demand which appeared 
a f¢ W d VS ayo } is Imp¢ i off Th l iKenN ) nad 
cate that < I imption of id nas faller ff juite ge! 
erally, but no one appears willing to admit it Che 
leading interest continues to quote 7.25« New York, 


but independent sellers are obtaining 7.30c., New York, 

with the St. Louis market firm at 7.05c. 
Zine.—Weakness has again developed in the prime 

Western market and today June delivery is quoted and 


} 


has sold at 6.40c., St. Louis, or 6.75¢c., New York. De 
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mand is light. This, coupled with the declining London 
market, accounts for the lower prices. There are those 
who point to the fact that zine recently sold as high as 
8c., St. Louis, and they therefore feel that the market 
will soon go higher and that galvanizers will have to 
make purchases. 

Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged 
at 29c, to 32c., with electrolytic nickel held at 32c. per 
b., by the leading producers. In the outside spot mar- 
ket quotations for shot and ingot nickel are 29c, 


per lb. 


to 


Antimony.—The market is unchanged and whole 
ile lots of Chinese metal for early delivery are quoted 
low as Te. to 7.15c. pel lb., New York, duty paid. 
Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted by im 
porters, who can deliver the metal, at 26.50c. to 27e. 
per lb., New York, duty paid. Open market quotations 
for the same grade are 26c. to 26.50c., f.o.b. New York. 
No quotations are made public by the leading producer. 


Chicago 


May 28. Copper and zine have declined and the 
market remains weak, although slightly more active 
than a week ago. In all of the metals except copper 
there are offers to sell for distant deliveries at sub- 
stantial concessions under prompt prices, with prac- 

ly no takers. Among the old metals copper and 
brass grades have declined. We quote, in carload lots, 
lake copper, 16c.; tin, 44c.; lead, 7.10c.; spelter, 6.60c.; 
antimony, 9c. in less than carload lots. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 


12.50c.; copper bottoms, 10.50c.; red brass 5.40c.2 


tical 


vellow brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 5c.; zinc, 4¢c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 25ce.; tin foil, 29c.; block tin, 35c.; all buying 
prices for less than carload lots. 


The Squeak of Metals and Their Elastic Limit 


BETHLEHEM, PA, May 29.—Stretching a _ metal 
squeak with a 


intil it squeaks and listening for the 
nicrophone will give a test showing how much strain 
that metal ean stand as a girder in a bridge or a rail 
na railroad, according to experiments conducted in the 
physics department of Lehigh University These 
‘xperiments will develop a novel method for finding 
quickly and accurately the elastic limit of metals, the 
Lehigh scientists expect. By this method all forgings 
may be rapidly tested before they are p into use, 
Several kinds of metals have been used in the 
Lehigh tests. While professors listened through a 
ensitive microphone similar to the dictaphone for the 
faintest sound, the metal was subjected to a gradually 
nereasing pull until it broke. It was found that 
queaking, rasping sounds were produced after the pull 
had reached a certain definite value, and this value 
different for the different metals used. The tests 
ndicated that the sounds, caused by grating of the 
molecules, were not produced unti] the elastic limit of 
the material had been reached. The work will be 
ntinued with more refined apparatus in the Lehigh 
physics laboratory, it is expected. 


Secondary Metals in 1922 


The total amount of secondary metals of certain 
lasses recovered in 1922 amounted to 605,882 net tons, 
most of which was obtained as a pure metal with the 
remainder in alloys and salts, There was a large 
nerease in all classes of metals and alloys recovered 
from drosses, scrap, etc. The imports of scrap, brass 
and coppet were also much larger than normal. 
According to J. P. Dunlop of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, the following advance estimates of various 
metals were obtained from scrap, etc., in 1922: Copper, 
129,100 tons; brass, 274,000 tons; total secondary 
copper, 320,900 tons; total secondary lead, 159,560 
tons; total zine unalloyed, 70,770 tons; tin as pig tin, 


6570 tons. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Week's Total Awards Still Small—New Inquiries 
Not Diminishing 


The volume of awards last week was still small but 
they were slightly larger than a week ago, or 7650 tons 
compared with 6930 tons. Two weeks ago the total was 
about 10,225 tons. New projects for the past week 
aggregate about 14,450 tons or not far from the totals 
for the two previous weeks of 14,080 tons and 15.090 
tons respectively. Following are the chief items: 


New York City, tunnel shaft, Staten Island, 1200 

Patrick MeGovern, Ir genera mitractor tee fabr 
cator unnamed 

Railway Stee Spring Co., Latro Pa 
MeClintic-Marshall € 

American Cur & Found Co i runway to Mad 
son, Ill., 30€@9 tons to the Mississipp Valley Structural 


Steel Co 
Public Schoo! %9. Brooklyn. 250 tons, to the Commun 


paw Steel Co 


Philadelphia & Reading, coal thawing plant at P 
Kichmond, 250 tons, to the Belmont Iron Works 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, bridge work, 100 tons 
the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co 

Belle City Malleable Iron Co Racine Wis core and 
mill building, 150 tons, to Kenwood Bridge C 

Northern States Power Co., steel stack 

St. Paul, Minn 107 tons, to Minneapolis Steel & M 
chinery Co 

Electrical Engineering Suilding, University of Minne 
sota, 192 tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery C 

svilesby Engineering & Management Corporation, Chi 
cago, transmission towers in Northwest, 800 tons, to Mint 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Swine pens, State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, 250 tons 


to Hetherington & Berner 


Structural Projects Pending. 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 
Public Service Corporation, Newark, building exter 


3000 tons 

American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, repair shop, 350 
tons 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, transfer bridge at Jersey Cit) 
750 tons (a°though later information is that t taking 
bids has been postponed) 

Zaltimore & Ohio Railroad, bridge work 100 to 
recent inquiry for 1000, to be : 
plans is completed 

Union Electric Light & Power Co., East St. Louis, power 


house extension, 3000 tons 


City of New York, subway under Nassau Street 00 
tons, Patrick McGovern, Inec., low bidder on general 
tract 

City of Milwaukee, widening of Folsom Pla Viaduct 
“00 tons; new bids on revised specificatior e Jur { 

Industrial School, Niles, Ill, 390 tons, bids being 

Illinois Central Railroad, passenger station, i aign 
Ill., 400 tons 

Missouri Pacifi« 140 ft. truss spa! ind 1 ine 
material, 200 tons 

State of South Dakota cement slant Ra _ B 
tons 

Power station, Pineville, Ky., 600 


Hotel Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y¥ l 


Economy of Restoring Old Lifting Magnet 


The economics of reviving a worn out electric lifting 
magnet were recently recounted by F. W. Jessop, presi- 
dent Ohio Electric & Controller Co., Cleveland. The 
magnet was of an old design, long in use by the Ferro 
Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, but the electrician 
of the plant, loath to give up an old reliable instru- 
ment, made plans to rewind the coil. His estimate of 
the cost was $1,000 and of the amount of time, includ- 
ing the making of a pattern and buying a manganese 
steel casting ground to size and also securing the 
copper and winding the coil, was two months. The yard 
boss was then interviewed to figure the labor cost 
involved. He said it would cost $20 a day to replace 
the magnet’s work by manual labor. Thus there would 
be an additional cost awaiting the remaking of the 
magnet of $1,000 for fifty working days. The old 
magnet rewound would apparently cost fully $2,000, 
while a new one could be obtained for $1,500. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Car Orders Largest in Three Weeks——Locomotive 
Orders Small— Little Inquiry 


Purchases continue moderate. The only item in 
which purchases or inquiries exceed the previous two 
weeks has been orders for cars. The total this week 
has been about 1345 against only 207 in the two previ- 
ous weeks. Inquiries for cars were small. Only 30 
locomotives were ordered this week, with no inquiries 
reported. 


Ford Motor ». (presun for the Detroit, Toledo & 
ton) has ] ed 1000 box irs with the Standard Tank 
i ( 
Th Besser r @ i Ke ! a placed 500 car repairs 
h the Greer le Stee Car Co ind 300 cars with the 
Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co 


The Atchisor Topeka & Santa Fe has placed an ordet 


with Baldwin Locomotive Works for 30 locomotives 
The Kansas City Southern is. inquiring for 500 box cars 
The Illinois Traction System is in market for 100 box 
nd 100 coal cars 
The Southern Pacific is inquiring for 0 stock cars 
The Standard Oil Co f Indiana is in market for 10 
Ke i 


The Chicago & Western Indiana is inquiring for 28 


iches, 1 baggage nd 1 ymbination baggage and coach 
il 
The Pacifie Ele« i Railway s inquiring for x0 pas 
u ars 
The Santa Fe in the market for 4 business cars 
The Florida East Coast has placed 1 dining, 2 mail and 
l iggag with the Pullman Co. and 10 caboose car 
ind 200 underfiames with the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co 
TI Southern Carbon Co. has placed 25 tank cars with 
the Standard Tank Car Co 
The New Haven Gas & Light Co. has placed 2 tank cars 
th he Standard Tank Car Co 
The New York Central will build 5 dining and will re 
tir 100 bageag Car in ts wn shops 
The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is inquiring for 24 
e car 
The Sinclair Refining Co. has placed 10 tank cars with 
Standard Tank Ca ( 


Fire Brick Rates Declared Unduly Prejudicial 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—Railroad rates on fire brick 
in carloads from Ottawa, Ill., and the Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and Ashland, Ky., districts to Chicago, and related 
points, are not unreasonable, but are unduly prejudicial 
to producers in the Ottawa and the Portsmouth-Ashland 
districts and preferential of producers in the St. Louis 
district, says a tentative report made by Examiner 
Burton Fuller of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

He recommended that the so-called undue prejudice 
be removed by the establishment of a differential on 
this traffic from St. Louis district of 75c. over Danville, 
[ll.-Attica, Ind. The complainants in the case included 
the Davis Fire Brick Co., the National Fireproofing Co., 
and others, the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., hav- 
ing intervened in support of the complaints. The Clay 
Products Traffic Association of the St. Louis district 
intervened in opposition to the complaints and assumed 
the burden of the defense. 

The present rate from St. Louis to Chicago is $2.25 
per net ton, while the rate from the Danville-Attica 
district is $1.75, making a differential of 50c. but if 
the recommendation of the Examiner for a 75c. differ- 
ential is approved, the St. Louis rate will be increased 
25c. to $2.50, assuming that the Danville-Attica rate 
is not reduced 

The rate on fire brick from the Portsmouth-Ash- 
land district to Chicago is $3.15 while from Ottawa it 
is $1.60. 


Fire at the plant of the Shenango Furnace Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa., May 27, destroyed the machine shop 
building in which were housed a good many <pare ports, 
but did not reach the power house, and no interruption 
to blast furnace operations is expected. The damage is 
estimated at $30,000 to $35,000, fully covered by insur- 
ance. 
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QO. C. Martin has resigned as manager for the 
Nichols Copper Co., Laurel Hill, Long Island, to be- 
come associated with the American Smelting & Refining 
plant manager at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. After 
receiving his degree of 
A.B. at Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1900, Mr. Martin 
began his business career 
with the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. as as- 
sistant chemist at the 
Globe plant, Denver. Un- 
til 1914 he continued with 
that company, working at 
four different plants, and 
each time with a promo- 
tion. Mr. Martin’s last 
position with the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining 
Co. was superintendent of 
blast furnaces at the 
Perth Amboy plant, which 
position he resigned to be- 
come a superintendent at 
the Nichols Copper Co. In 
manager of the 
mained until his change. During his 22 years’ 
experience in smelting and refining, Mr. Martin has 
earned the reputation of being among the ablest non 
ferrous metallurgists of the country. 


Co. as 





0. C. MARTIN 


1917 he was chosen works 
which position he re 
99 


company, in 
recent 


G. M. Bartley, who has been connected with the 
sales department of the Cleveland Steel Co., Cleveland, 
has resigned to devote his time to the Murley Tool & 
Supply Co., Cleveland, of which he is and 
treasurer. 


secretary 


W. H. T. Thornhill, for the last 12 years with the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and the Midvale Co., has 
resigned to accept appointment as manager of sales in 
the Philadelphia district of the Lancaster Iron Works, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa., with offices in the Wesley Building, 
Philadelphia. 

J. E. Hart has been appointed superintendent of pro- 
duction of the Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston. He has 
veen with the company for the past 20 years 

W. H. Weber, Kewanee, IIll., recently 
pointed superintendent of iron foundries of the 
Co., Boston, succeeding C. L 


was ap- 
Wal- 
worth Mfg Sprague, re- 


signe d 


Walter B. Hopkins, who for several years has been 
ice-president of the Thurston M 


l fg. Lo., Providence, 
R. 1., milling machinery, has recently w 


} 1 
Itnarawn Nnis 


interests from the concern and has beer icceeded by 
Robert H. Schafer, Providence 

D. A. Polhemus has been appointed assistant to the 
president, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
succeeding R. W. Light, recently promoted to assistant 
works manager at the company’s plant in Midland, P 
Mr. Polhemus was graduated from Stevens Institute in 
1910 and soon afterward became affiliated with the Car 
negie Steel Co., in Pittsburgh. For the past few vear 
he was assistant superintendent of finishing mills at 
the Clairton, Pa., works of that compa 

Earl R. Frost has been elected pi det nd of 
eral manager of the National Mach vy riffi 
Ohio, to fil the vacancy caused tn 1 I nis 
father, Meschech Frost. Gerald R. Ay ind J. H 
Friedman were added to the board of dire 

E. W. Lankenau, general foreman of the Genera 
Electric Co. plant at Decatur, Ind., has been promoted 
to superintendent. 

J. R. Finkelstein, president Consolidated Steel & 


resigned on act int 


Iron Co., St. Louis, has 
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health. He was formerly head of the Hoosier Rolling 
Mill Co., Terre Haute, Ind., which was recently merged 
with the Missouri Iron & Steel Co., St. Louis. 


Lester N. Selig, assistant to the president of the 
General American Tank Car Corporation, Chicago, has 
been appointed vice-president and director of purchases 
to succeed C. H. Coyle, resigned. R. M. McFarland has 
been appointed first assistant purchasing agent. 


Harold Wyman, managing agent for the receiver of 
the Rowe Calk & Chain Co., Southington, Conn., has 
been made assistant to the sales manager of the Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co., New York, with headquarters at Middle- 
town, Conn., where the plant is located. 


J. F. Newman, for the past 11 years purchasing 
agent of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has 
resigned that position to go into business for himself 
in Pittsburgh. 


T. D. Simpers, formerly manager of the general mill 
section, industrial department, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., has been appointed export representative 
of that department, a position made necessary by the 
growth of foreign business. For the present J. R. 
Olnhausen, manager of the textile section, will have 
supervision of Mr. Simpers’ former duties. C. H. Long, 
formerly manager of the contract section, railway de- 
partment, has been appointed a section manager, light 
traction division, railway department, and will have 
charge of international negotiations and stocks and 
production schedules of the division. R. W. Soady suc- 
ceeds Mr. Long. 


Sidney H. Hale, formerly vice-president of the Vim 
Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Denby Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 


A. S. More, has been made president of the reor- 
ganized Selden Truck Co., Rochester, N. Y. He has 
been identified with the motor truck industry for some 
time, having recently been elected president of the 
Denby Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 


George C. Smith, general manager of the Industrial 
Sureau of the Board of Trade, Baltimore, resigns on 
June 1 to become connected with the Canton Co. as 
assistant to the president, Walter B. Brooks. He will 
be succeeded by H. Findlay French, secretary of the 
bureau. 


George E. Benson has resigned as treasurer National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, to become vice-president of the 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, in charge of the credit 
and new business department. Mr. Benson has been 
with the National Tube Co. since 1899 and its treasurer 
since 1912. His successor is H. J. Hershman, who is a 
member of the treasury department force. 


Henry M. Lane and A. O. Thomas of the H. M. 
Lane Detroit, sailed from New York on the 
Homeric, May 26, on a business trip to Great Britain 
and France. At Paris they will gather data for the 
new foundry to be built at the Citroén automobile plant 
after the design of the H. M. Lane Co. 

Charles P. Perin arrived in New York last 
after an extended trip to India in the interest 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., returning via London, 


Co., 


week 


of the 


Production of Graphite in 1922 


The sales of crystalline graphite in 1922 amounted 
to 1,849,776 lb. This was an increase of 56 per cent 
as compared with 1921, according to a statement given 
out by the Department of the Interior through the 
Geological Survey. The average value of the graphite 
was 4.6 per lb. in 1922, which was 1.8c. than in 
1921. The quantity of amorphous graphite sold was 
2,200 net tons, which was an increase of 19 per cent 
in comparison with 1921. This quantity represents the 
sales of only two companies. The Acheson Graphite 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., reported sales of artificial 
graphite amounting to 13,031,926 lb. in 1922, an 
increase of 121 per cent as compared with 1921. 
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Dr. HANS GOLDSCHMIDT, inventor of the Thermit 
process for welding iron and steel and for producing 
high grade metals and alloys, also the originator of 
many other scientific inventions, died suddenly in 
Baden-Baden, Germany, on May 20, after a stroke. 
He was born in Berlin in 1861. His father was the 
proprietor of chemical works and tin smelters which 
he had founded in 1847. After having been graduated 
from the gymnsium of Altenburg, he studied chemis- 
try, physics and natural sciences in general at the 
universities of Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Strass- 
burg and at the Institute of Technology at Charlet- 
tenburg. He received the degree of Ph. D. from the 
University of Heidelberg in 1886. In 1887 Mr. Gold- 
schmidt entered the firm of Th. Goldschmidt, Essen 
Ruhr, Germany, in joint partnership with his brother, 
Dr. Karl Goldschmidt, and here he devoted himself to 
research. He visited this country very frequently and 
was president of the Goldschmidt Thermit Co., now the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, from 1904 to 1916. 

CHARLES PETTIGREW, formerly superintendent of the 
Joliet, Ill., works of the Illinois Steel Co., died on May 
22 at his winter home in Pasadena, Cal., aged 79 years. 
He was born in 1844 in the village of New Lanark, 
Scotland, in the valley of the Clyde. At the age of 
11 he began working in a local machine shop. Later 
he served as apprentice at Scotland Street Iron Works, 
Glasgow. He came to the United States in 1867, enter- 
ing the employ of Carlyle Mason in Chicago. In 1870 
Mr. Mason sent him to the Union Coal Transportation 
Co. at Joliet to execute an important mechanical job. 
The Joliet company liked his work so well that he 
was induced to remain, and in three years rose 
to the post of master mechanic. By that time the 
plant had been rebuilt and renamed the Joliet Iron & 
Steel Works. In 1889 this plant was consolidated with 
the Union Steel Co. and the North Chicago Rolling Mill, 
both of Chicago, under the name of Illinois Steel Co. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. Pettigrew was made general 
superintendent of the Joliet Works, remaining in that 
position until 1896. He then went to Indianapolis to 
build a mill for the American Steel Co. and from there 
went to Sparrows Point, Md., as general manager of 
the Maryland Steel Co. In seven years he practically 
rebuilt the plant and tripled its output, putting it on a 
paying basis. In May, 1904, he resigned and for some 
time made his home at Bridgeport, Conn., latterly re 
siding at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Pettigrew was the first 
to adapt the Corliss valve motion to a blowing engine, 
using this valve motion in the steam cylinders and 
metal valves in the blowing cylinders. He was a 
pioneer in using tubular boilers in blast furnace work, 
also the first to roll rails from the initial heat without 
an intermediate reheating. He was likewise the first 
to roll rails in multiple lengths instead of singly. This 
he accomplished by devising special automatic machin 
ery for serving the rolls. He originated a drag con- 
veyor for taking scrap from the bloom shears and 
introduced a system for rolling 4 x 4-in. billets on a 
three-high mill with automatic machinery. Duplex 
hydraulic shears were devised by him at this time for 
cutting up the product of this mill and a roller conveyor 
was provided for taking the billets away from the 
shears. He collaborated with William Garrett in per 
fecting the Garrett rod mill. These and other inven- 
tions quickly became standard in the industry and con- 
tributed to placing the United States foremost in the 
art of steel making. 

GEORGE ADAM RENTSCHLER, president Hooven, 
Owens & Rentschler Co., Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturer 
of the Hamilton Corliss engine, died at his home on 
May 24, aged 77 years. He was born in Germany, 
coming to America with his parents when three years 
old. He lived for some time in Newark, N. J. and 
Peru, Ind., and moved to Cincinnati in 1870, where he 
entered the foundry business. In 1873 he removed to 
Hamilton and built the Dauscher foundry, then known 
as the Variety Iron Works. Later he became presi- 
dent of the Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co., and ia 
addition was also president of the Hamilton Foundry 
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& Machine Co., and vice-president of the Phoenix 
Caster Co. 

CAPT. ALEXANDER MCDOUGALL, president McDou- 
gall-Duluth Co., which during the war constructed a 
large fleet of steamships for the Great Lakes and 
for coastwise trade, died at his home in Duluth, Minn., 
on May 23, having failed to recover from a major 
operation performed several weeks ago. He was 78 
years old. At one time 25 to 30 whalebacks were in 
operation on the Great Lakes, but there are only two 
left, most of them having been sent to the East for the 
coast trade years ago. With the provision of larger 
ore handling equipment at the lower lake docks and the 
building of larger lake freighters, the whalebacks, the 
largest of which had a capacity of only 7000 tons, 
gradually became obsolete on the Great Lakes. 

L. O. KOvEN, senior partner in the firm of L. O. 
Koven & Brother, Jersey City, and vice-president and 
treasurer of the Hoevel Mfg. Corporation, died on May 
17, aged 63 years. 

WILLIAM J. MCCLAIN, member of the firm of Waldo, 
Egbert & McClain, pig iron, coal and coke brokers, 
Buffalo, died at his home, 69 Bedford Avenue, on 
May 22. He was taken ill while attending the foundry- 
men’s convention at Cleveland early in May, and upon 
his return to Buffalo went immediately to the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. Pneumonia and pleurisy caused his 
death. Mr. McClain was born in Niles, Ohio, in 1883. 
His first employment was in the Ohio works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. at Youngstown. In 1912 he entered the 
sales department of the Republic Steel & Iron Co., and 
one year later was sent to Buffalo as assistant district 
manager. He continued in this capacity until 1919, 
when he was appointed branch manager. In March, 
1922, Mr. McClain resigned from the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. to become a nrember of the present firm, then 
in process of organization. Mrs. McClain and a 
daughter survive. 

FRANK E. WING, treasurer L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., died at his home in that city on May 13, aged 
57 years. Mr. Wing was born in Conway, Mass., and 
was educated in the public schools there and later at 
Smith Academy. He was graduated from Yale in 1886 
with the degree B. A. He came to Athol in 1887 and 
was employed by the late Laroy S. Starrett as book- 
keeper. When the L. S. Starrett Co. was incorporated 
in 1900 he was made clerk and a director, which of- 
fices he continued to hold, together with that of treas- 
urer, since 1912. 

CHARLES S. ROBERTS, president Wahl Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of mechanical pencils and fountain pens, 
died in that city on May 22. 


Secretary Hoover Favors Amending Sherman 
Law 

WASHINGTON, May 29.—Modification of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act has been suggested by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover as a means of assisting business. 
He proposes that the act should not be repealed but 
modified in order that trade associations may be re- 
quired to file with a duly constituted Government 
agency a program of work they contemplated perform- 
ing. It was the Secretary’s contention that as long 
as trade associations continue to serve the public in- 
terest they should not be molested by the Federal 
Trade Commission or other Federal organizations. 

Mr. Hoover declared that “we are living, however, 
under undue restraint in our trade activities. The 
laws now operative were framed at a time when col- 
lective action in the form of the trade association of 
today was unknown.” 

After citing the functions of such organizations, 
the Secretary said there is pressing need for collective 
action and collective strategy if business conditions 
are to be permanently stabilized. 

It is significant to note that the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association at its convention here last 
wec!: was advised by its general counsel, Edgar Wat- 
kins, of Atlanta, to work for legislation which would 
enable the Federal Trade Commission “to put itself 
in association with business and to aid business,” by 
authorizing it to rule on its own initiative as to the 
fairness of particular trade practices and ethical codes. 
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12-HR. SHIFT IN INDUSTRY* 


= Sc i 
ge to Shorter 


Willingness of Men to Do More per Hour 


Analvsis of Cost of Chan Hours 


BY L. W. WALLACE 


“-* service to others is the expression of the high- 
est motive to which men respond and as duty 
to contribute to the public welfare demands the best 
efforts men can put forth, the engineering and allied 
technical of the United States of America, 
through the formation of the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies, realize a long cherished ideal—a 
comprehensive organization dedicated to the service of 
the community, state and nation.” 

This quotation is from the constitution of the Fed- 


societies 


erated American Engineering Societies, an organiza- 
tion formed, supported and directed by the engineers 


of the United States in order that they might have an 
agency through which they may render an essential 
public service. 

It was quite consistent with the purposes of the 
organization and with the spirit of the engineers sup- 
porting it to make a study of the question of the 12-hr. 
shift in American industry. This question had been 
for many years warmly discussed. A number of reports 
had been developed relating to it. But for several 
reasons there appeared to be much uncertainty per- 
taining to many aspects of the question. No one had 
definitely determined the extent to which the 12-hr. 
shift prevailed in American industry; the fundamental 


factors to be considered in contemplating a change 
from a 12-hr. to a shorter length of shift; whether 
there were any technical difficulties to be overcome 


before a successful change could be made; the results 
experienced in those plants where the 12-hr. shift had 
been changed to a shorter shift. 

In characteristic engineering fashion the Federated 
American Engineering Societies set about to determine 
the facts and to report those facts as clearly as pos- 
sible and without coloring. A trained and experienced 
investigator, an economist, was kept in the field for 
some 18 months and an eminent metallurgical engineer 
Their work was supervised by a com- 
The results of this study, pub- 
P. Dut- 


for six months. 
mittee of engineers. 
lished in book form, may be obtained from E. 
ton & Co. 

This 
continuous 
completely upon a 12-hr. shift. 


more than 40 


less 


discloses that there are 
industries operating more or 
They employ between 


report 


process 


500,000 and 1,000,000 wage earners on shift work. 
Their families constitute from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
persons dependent upon earnings from shift work. 

In all of the continuous industries, between one- 


third and one-half of all workers on continuous opera- 
tions are on shifts averaging 12 hr. In the iron and 
steel industry there are approximately 150,000 
earners on 12-hr. shifts. The total number of wage- 
earners employed on a 12-hr. shift basis is greater for 
other continuous industries than for the iron and steel 


wage 


industry. 

There has been a marked tendency throughout all 
industry to reduce the length of shift from 12 hr. to 
some basis. In the last six to ten years 
industries have entirely abandoned the 12-hr. shift. 

To make the change from a 12-hr. to some shorter 
shift is not so simple and easy as many appear to be- 
lieve. The that “if any fact 
stands out above the others, it is that the change can 
not advantageously be made by fiat. Our judgment 
is that to effect the change suddenly or without adequate 
preparation is sure to cause lowered production. On 
the other hand, it is our judgment that, when the 
change is pre-planned and the cooperation of everyone 
is enlisted, gains will accrue to every one concerned 
to workers, management, owners and the public.” Some 
of the essential factors to be considered are: 


otner some 


stated one 


committee 


1 Willingness or unwillingness of the men to do 
more work per hour under the shorter shift A change 
from a 12-hr. to an 8-hr. shift basis means an increase 
of one-half in the number of men employed on con- 


*Address before the National Conference of Social Work, 
Washington 
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tinuous work Unless there is a large proportionate 
amount of production per man per hour the cost of 
production per unit may be materially increased. This 
is inevitable if the men demand the same total amount 
of earnings for an 8-hr. shift as they received for 12 
hr Where such a result cannot be obtained the men 
in many instances prefer the longer shift. They prefer 
larger earnings to shorter hours. This is especially 
true of foreigners, and many are foreigners, particu- 
larly in the iron and steel industry. 

2 Responsibility of management as expressed in 
planning, supervision and control. In these there must 
be a higher quality than usually prevails under 12-hr. 
shift operation. 


Fluctuations in individual earnings and labor 
costs. Labor costs per unit of production must be kept 
down How to do this in face of increased number 
of workers and probably an hourly rate such that a 
man may earn as much in § hr. as he formerly did in 
12 hr. calls for careful analysis, judicious decisions and 
effective procedure 

4 Relationship of work periods for shift and for 
day workers. Under some circumstances this may 
present a real problem upon the solution of which will 
depend success or failure. Into this also enters the 
question of hourly rates. If the shift worker is paid 
at such a rate as to enable him to earn as much in 
S hr. as he formerly earned in 12 hr., the entire wage 
base for the day workers may be much disturbed. 

5.—Number of working days per week is another 
consideration that must not be slighted. 


6.—Rotation of shifts is an angle of no small con- 
sequence. When is the best time, day or night, to 
change shifts? In answering this apparently simple 
question many factors and conditions must be con- 
sidered 


7.—General industrial and economic conditions to 


determine the most opportune time for making the 
change Obviously it would be unwise to make the 
change when there was a shortage of labor, because 
where is the additional labor to be obtained? Like- 
wise it would be unwise to make such a change co- 
incident with a disturbed labor condition within the 
plant or industry, because it would likely contribute to 

a worse condition, while success depends upon the 

closest cooperation. 

I have dwelt upon the factors requiring careful 
study, not for the sake of emphasizing the difficulties 
or to make the wisdom of making a change from a 
12-hr. to a shorter shift appear doubtful, but to call 
attention to the fact that a plant manager cannot 
over-night decide to change, and issue instructions to 
do so within 24 hr. The problem is too difficult, com- 
plex and far reaching for such a procedure. Success 
will depend upon the degree of care with which the 
change has been worked out. The report shows that, 
in all where the problem has been carefully 
analyzed and procedure wisely planned, success has 
obtained. In those instances where such circumstances 
did not prevail failure ensued. 

The evidence clearly indicates, when the change has 
been made after careful consideration, wise planning 
and close attention given to execution, that the results 
of changing from a 12-hr. to a shorter shift have been 
satisfactory to all concerned. The general conclusions 
to be drawn from this study are: 

1.—The shorter shift has resulted in a satisfactory 
improvement of quantity and quality of production and 
in a reduction of absenteeism and industrial accidents, 
where good management prevailed and the cooperation 
of labor was secured. 

2.—In general no economic loss inherently obtains 
because of such a change, provided management uses 
discretion, carefully plans and competently administers 
productive procedure and further provided that labor 
sincerely and fully does its part. 

3.—In general the tendency has been to increase the 
rate per hour under the shorter shift, so that the daily 
earnings of the workers are the same as they were 
before the change. In some instances a compromise 
was made whereby the workers received an increase in 
hourly rate sufficient to compensate them for one-half 
of the number of hours by which the length of the 
shift was shortened. 

4.—The evidence shows that there are no technical 
processes that prohibit a shorter shift and furthermore 
the extra time for leisure has in general been used to 
advantage by the workers. 


cases 


During the first four months of 1923, exports of tin 
plate and black plate from the Swansea, Wales, dis- 
trict, totaled 150,000 gross tons, according to a cable- 
gram received by the Department of Commerce from 
Consul Arthur B. Cooke, Swansea, and established a 
record for such shipments. Exports of coal for the 
same period were 2,000,000 tons, a post-war record. 
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Judge Gary Says Prices Are About Right 
(Concluded from page 1548) 


to Bible readers; all these are indisputable evidence 
of the accuracy of that book in historical recitation. 
Many of the tombs, which in many cases referred to 
were deep down in the rocks, cannot be discovered or 
located, but others can be. Abraham, perhaps thou- 
sands of years B. C., was, according to the Bible, 
directed to and did secure a burial lot in the caves of 
Machpelah at Hebron and he and Isaac and Jacob and 
their wives were buried there. Consult Genesis again. 
Hebron is still a substantial place, easily located by 
the written description. The place of these tombs can 
be seen, though with some difficulty. Many of the men- 
tioned wells or springs are still in use. The general 
topography of the country, as described in the Bible, 
you can verify. Also read Josephus, a historian of the 
first century. In short, the more we read and study 
the more we must be convinced of the absolute relia- 
bility of the book of books. Much more than all this, 
the better men we will be, the more grateful we will 
be and the more anxious to have our country and the 
affairs of all its inhabitants carried on in conformance 
to its precepts. 


The Long Future 


“The late wars seem to have influenced the rank 
and file of the men of the Near East to pay more at- 
tention to the long future. This appears from con- 
versations with the dragomen or the merchants, the 
financiers or the working people of Egypt and other 
countries. It may be true that some, perhaps many, 
of the clergy or priests or teachers have taught or are 
teaching doctrines at variance with some part of the 
Bible, particularly the New Testament. Others, of 
course, are better qualified to speak on this question; 
but that the influence of the principles of the Bible 
is now extending all over the world and that it is es- 
sential firmly to reestablish peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness, cannot be reasonably denied. 

“The religious sentiment of the Near East, which 
seems apparent to a casual visitor, is striking and a 
hopeful sign for posterity. Indeed, it is in evidence 
throughout all continents. A token is found in the re- 
cent manly statement of President Harding concern- 
ing the Holy Bible. His utterances should furnish a 
theme for many sermons.” 


Plans of the Ford Motor Co. for Plant at 
St. Paul. Minn. 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—The office of the Chief of 
Engineers, War Department, has forwarded to the en- 
gineer’s office in St. Paul details of the Ford Motor Co. 
plans for a plant at St. Paul. The plans were first 
filed with the Federal Power Commission. Request has 
been made for a quick ruling @pon the application for 
license because the Ford company desires to construct 
immediately manufacturing und assembling building 
units, which, it is stated, will give employment from 
10,000 to 14,000 men, with an annual payroll of ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. 

The plans were prepared by Stone & Webster, en- 
gineers of Boston, under the direction of Chief En- 
gineer Mayo of the Ford Motor Co. The factory will 
be on the St. Paul side of the Mississippi River, and 
the power plant will generate 18,000 hp. in four units 
of 4500 hp. each. It is also proposed to construct a 
steam auxiliary plant with a capacity of approximately 
12,000 hp. to be used when the water power is sea- 
sonally reduced. The Ford site occupies 167 acres ad- 
jacent to the high dam and cost $315,000. Negotiations 
have been completed for suitable railroad connections 
and street car facilities which will make the factory 
easily accessible to labor from the twin cities. There 
is practically no opposition to the Ford plan, as assur- 
ances have been given the public utilities that the pub- 
lie will consume 100 per cent of the power. The blue 
prints show a factory approximately 600 by 1700 feet. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES STATIONARY 


Fuels and Farm Products Decrease in April— 
Total Advance 
ll Per Cent in Year 


Other Items Increase— 


Wholesale prices in April averaged one point higher 
than in March, according to information gathered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and were 11.2 per cent 
higher than in April, 1922. 

Metals and metal products, as a group, advanced 
3.4 per cent during the month, and reached a point 
36.3 per cent higher than a year ago. THE IRON AGE 
composite price for pig iron, at mid-April, was 51 per 
cent higher than a year ago, and the composite for 
finished steel was 34.8 per cent higher than in April, 


1922. 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 
to nmoditic s 
(1913 equals 100) 
Advance in 
1920 1922 1923 1923 One Year, 
Peak April March April Per Cent 
Farm product 247 129 143 141 9.3 
Foods is 137 143 144 5.1 
Cloths and clothing 346 171 201 205 19.9 
Fuel and lighting 281 194 206 200 3.1 
Metals and metal prod 
ducts 113 149 154 36.3 
Building materials 156 198 204 30.8 
Chemicals and drugs 21 124 135 136 9.7 
Housefurnishing goods 75 17 185 187 6.9 
Miscellaneous 208 116 127 126 8.6 
All commodities 143 159 159 11.2 


Dispute as to Rail and Water Rates 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 22.—Warrior River barge 
line traffic is in an acute position pending further 
action in the plea of the waterways management for 
larger proportion of the through rail and water rates 
than is now accorded the river. The result of the 
present division is that the Warrior loses on many 
commodities and its deficit is the greater according 
to the business done in such commodities. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission declared generally for a 
more liberal division, but suggested conferences with 
the rail carriers for their establishment before coming 
to the commission as last resort. The carriers have 
partly yielded, but not definitely, and, pending rate 
adjustment, the ports of Tuscaloosa, Cordova and 
Demopolis on the Warrior have been embargoed, 
Birmingport, Birmingham’s port of entry, being ex- 
cepted. Coal, iron and steel will continue moving and 
are revenue producers. The Tennessee company will 
soon have in service its own steel barges, built especially 
for the Warrior. They will be leased to the river 
management. 


Wages of Blast Furnace Workers 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, has just presented figures 
giving wages and hours of labor for employees at blast 
furnaces in 1922. The figures were collected in the 
fall of the year, mostly in October, and cover 32 rep- 
resentative plants. Figures for earlier years are drawn 
from preceding reports of the Bureau. The figures dis- 
close that as a whole average earnings per hour in 
1922, as compared with 1920, show a decrease of 33 per 
cent, as compared with 1913, an increase of 91 per cent 
and as compared with 1910 an increase of 120 per cent. 
Relatively, the changes in average full time weekly 
earnings approximate those of hourly earnings. Aver- 
age customary full time hours in 1922 show no change 
from 1920 and a decrease of 9 per cent from 1910. 


The Franco India Trading Co., 10 Cawasji Patel 
Street, Bombay, India, offers to help any representa- 
tive readers or advertisers of THe IRON AGB to learn 
the situation in India and generally to assist in any 
business matters. The company further offers to 
assist anyone who is s¢eking business information or 
is desirous of making adjustments. 
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lron and Steel Exports Best Since June 


Tons Above March, and Well 


April Movement 13,551] 
Above 1922 Average 





About 5 Per Cent of Our 


Finished Steel Production Shipped Abroad 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—Maintaining their upward 
trend, exports of iron and steel products in April to- 
taled 177,471 gross tons, valued at $20,146,346, an in- 
crease of 13,551 tons over March with a total of 163,920 
tons. The foreign shipments for April of this year 
were considerably under those for the same month of 


last year, when they amounted to 198,830 tons, but 
VW king Machinery Expo 
March, 192 Al 92 
Quantity Value Quantit Va 
5 $57,728 8 $66,001 
I g a zg i é 7 17,54 ] 107,432 
Planers Snap » LOG S¢ 4 20.554 
B ‘ g and | 7,85 t $142 
ré cutters 1199 9.724 
Milling mach { é 
I id-cu rew 
‘ ’ ( 
I ‘ gz b 
we i l é 
~~} 
es ‘ 2 ( 
g 7 2.8 
) het % \ 
with a value of only $17,549,618. For the ten months, 


however, ending with April of this year, the 
of 1,441,757 tons, 


+ rei) 
stantial 


exports 
valued at $155,927,423, showed a sub- 
over exports for the corresponding 
riod of last year when they totaled 1,268,931 tons, 
with a value of $144,975,908. 

Exports of machinery in April, valued at $23,394, 
254, were almost $1,000,000 than they were in 
March, when they were valued at $24,300,160. Exports 


increase 


] 
i€@SsS 


¢ 


of machine tools in April totaled 7138 in number, with 
of Ire and Steel Products by Countries of 
Destimation 
Gross Ton 
ren Months EF 
\p Apr 1% 
nada 4.5536 2,998 
Cuba 1,198 6,57¢ 
Mexice 905 4,88¢ 
Columbia 841 1,28 
Central Ame 715 3,27 
(hina 671 1.464 
Dutch East Indie 634 92] 
Japan 00 067 
Australia $54 1.635 
Philippine Island 299 9,229 
Piates 
Canada 3,167 67,642 
Soutl Ame 121 ga 
Black Steel Sheets 
Canada 0,990 44,855 
Japan 3,818 24,167 
Argentina 6 718 
7 Plates 
Japan 4.046 18,452 
Canada 726 18.394 
Ital¥v Hg 266 
China vod Me 
Hong Kons 775 1,232 
Cuba 744 63! 
Argentil 645 026 
Steel Rails 
Japat 6,118 442 
Cuba 2.671 0.480 
‘anada 2,301 
Kwangtung 
( |ease ) 1.44 j 
Chose! 94° H69 
G anized W 
a ipan 3 572 Ove 4 
Canada 41 2.04 
Argentina 977 14.009 
Australia 571 9,187 
Rarbed Wire " 
Canada S76 4,225 
Australia 863 7.738 
Brazil a4 11.671 
Argentina 741 9941 
West Indies 702 7 ) 
e 


a value of $435,418, as against 4946 in March, with a 
value of $416,109. 

For the single month and for the ten months end- 
ing with April of the present year the figures show 
that Canada again has become the leading export mar- 
ket for the American iron and steel industry. At the 
same time they reveal the fact that Japan again is an 
active buyer, though not-on so great a scale as when 
that country was in first position as a recipient of steel 





Exports of Iron and Steel Gross Tors 
Ten Months 
April Ended April 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
Pig iron 2,750 1,844 22,447 27,083 
Ferromanganes¢ 241 1,505 925 2,935 
Ferrosilico: 38 ; 792 
Scrap 10,599 1.571 8,332 1,893 
Ingots blooms billets 
sheet bar, skelp : 76 11,247 36,858 90,901 
Iron and steel bars 27,814 16,251 56,562 135,785 
Alloy steel bars* “7 174 96 4,270 204 
Wire rod 6,988 616 33,191 1,419 
Plates, iron and steel 13,082 14,027 93,128 S6,718 
Sheets, galvanized 8.748 13,706 62,057 S9,307 
Sheet black steel 29,170 10,502 240,886 9,174 
Sheets, black iror 793 1,510 5,334 1019 
Hoops, bands, strip steel SO¢ 1,617 19,4¢ ] 9 
Tin plate terne plate 
ete : 1663 { Q] 64.101 63.140 
Structural shapes, plail 
material 4.98 10,131 SY.092 88,327 
Structural material, fab- 
ricated . , 632 8.471 16,659 74,481 
Steel rails 17,891 17 7 172,678 190,693 
Rail fastenings, 
switches, frogs, et Jot i7 15,576 1.764 
Boiler tubes, welded 
pipe and fittings 14,652 15,059 27,550 134,613 
Cost iron pipe and 
fittings . ; 2.361 1.810 21,982 9,879 
Plain wire 12,412 8,341 59,731 69,688 
Barbed wire and woven 
wire fencing 5,666 6,772 25,747 6 19 
Wire cloth and screen 
ng* 97 78 309 1,345 
Wire rope and cable* zis 523 1,709 
Wire nails . 6.775 3.463 $0,814 25,516 
All other nails and 
tacks ai ae 740 1,210 5,403 7,004 
Horseshoes 19 40) 445 S80 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers, except tracl 1,651 1,672 11,439 15,371 
Car wheels and axles? 1,278 1.169 ‘ 13,606 
Iron castings? 1,091 751 3,532 8.544 
Steel castingst . 265 431 6 1,816 
Forgings? 237 495 2,093 
Machine screws? 15 DS 


Total 198,830 177.471 1,268,931 1,441,757 


*Not reported separately, prior to January, 1922 
Previous to January, 1922. reported by value only. 
tOfficial records indicates this tonnage was spiegeleisen. 


exports from this country. Canada led as a foreign 
export market in April for galvanized sheets, plates, 
black steel sheets and barbed wire. Japan was the 
greatest purchaser in April of tin plate, rails and gal- 
vanized wire. Study of the exports for April show that, 
while they still were far below the pre-war average, 
placed at 230,000 tons monthly, they were distributed 
over a wide area of the world, including not only 
North America, Central America and South America, 
but also the Orient, portions of Asia and Australia. 
As usual, exports to continental Europe were small. 

Steel rails constituted the largest item of export in 
April, amounting to 17,557 tons, with Japan, the heav- 
iest buyer, taking 6118 tons. Out of the total exports 
of 190,693 tons of rails for the 10-month period, 
Japan also was the leading buyer, taking 73,442 tons. 
Of the rail exports in April, 15,172 tons were 50 lb. per 
yard and over, while this weight of rail constituted 
169,587 tons of the total shipments during the 10 
months. Of the 16,251 tons of iron and steel bars ex- 
ported in April, 15,413 tons were steel bars. 

Exports of what apparently was entirely or largely 
spiegeleisen continued to go to Belgium in April. Ship- 
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Machinery Exports 





By Value 

April, April, 

1922 1923 
Locomotives. . . . re $197,654 $140, 
Other Steam Engines iuaaegete 144, 279 88,016 
Boilers TP Ne 101, 166 132, 201 
Accessories and POR. 65 seve 311, 841 282, 540 
Automobile Engines. . 773,315 871, 147 
Other Internal Combustion 

MID Ss iccsacccvcces ‘ 730, 009 565, 069 
Accessories and Parts for... . . 274, 864 286, 616 
Electric Locomotives......... pawe ia 320,112 
Other Electric Machinery and 

INES eo ctineonss 168, 769 304,424 
Excavating Machinery Gaseous 236, 231 101, 981 
Concrete Mixers............. 81,462 66, 951 
Road Making Machinery Deas 28,014 68, 836 
Elevators and Elevator Ma- 

CNL: csacareeasielas 223, 747 210,399 
Mining and Quasying Ma- 

chine eure 467,641 743, 190 
Oil Well Machine RE eer 491, 160 534, 467 
PD onacidinessivncseness 503, 867 596, 568 
RMON éconn dens 45, 608 66, 001 
Boring and Drilling Machines... 25, 280 107, 432 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters. . 25, 685 20,554 
Bending and Power Presses... . p44 4, 142 
Gear Cutters. ae 2,091 9,724 
Milling Machines 17,591 26, 320 
Thread Cutting and Screw 

Machines. . . 13,178 27, 362 
Punching and Shearing Ma- 

Ge ciccrccievciacesces 8,700 10, 235 
Power Hammers. . 5,673 8, 168 
Rolling Machines 221 1, 006 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- 

chines. . . . 67, 804 69. 678 
Other Metal Working Ma- 

chinery and Parts of. . a 385,716 343,170 
Textile Machinery. . 1,598, 124 793,419 
Sewing Machines 420, 988 541, 240 
Shoe Machinery 53,393 93,881 
Flour-Mill and Gristmill Ma- 

chinery ‘ 201, 960 88, 227 
Sugar-mill Machinery 80, 940 146, 920 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 117,690 252, 898 
Sawmill Machinery 25,007 40,500 
Other Woodworking Machinery 110, 063 123,712 
Refrigerating and Ice Making 

Machinery 89,611 220, 626 
Air Compressors 166, 938 205 , 039 
Typewriters 857,706 1,504,916 
Power Laundry Machinery 38,501 103 , 625 
Typesetting Machines 454,141 271,549 
Printing Presses 372,691 290, 692 
Agricultural Machinery and 

Implements 2,076,518 3,982,878 
All Other Machinery and Parts. 7, 208, 901 8, 1006 


Total $19, 


*Jar. 1 to April 30, 1922 only 


Exports, January, 


*Average, 1912 
* Average, 
Calendar year 1919... 
Fiscal year 1920...... 
Calendar year 1920.. 


1921 


to 


January, 
February 
March ........; 


Fiscal year 


July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
WMecember 


Calendar year 1921 


1922 


seme TO8S 6 ckesecus 


Fiscal 


we ss dings wos wien 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


year 


Calendar year 1922...... 


January, 
February 
March 
April 


Ten months 


*Calendar years. 


Oariin ” ' Sanevesanscerseneaneteensenny 


1914.. 
1915 to 1918.. 





9 


> 


i, 


Ten Months 


April 
1922 


463 


*843 


*882 
416 


207 


2,508, 


742, 


5,718, 


> 


, 102 


298, 


*103, 


PQ 


357. 
O14 


047 


894,375 


*197 
*78 


*191 


*a) 


RSS 


236.5 
513.3 


84,2 


599 
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728 $17,072,585 
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476 
503 
348 
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395 


461 


487 
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, 024 
» 110 


404 


8, 246, 


441,7 


2, 608, 
4,200, 


16 


1, 673 


205,382 $23 394 254 $203 


1921, 


to April, 


All Iron 
and Steel 


2,4 


?, 


06,218 


295,333 


.« 4,239,837 
a : 212,732 
4,961,851 
547,394 


393 


,328 


230.635 
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— 1 
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62,5 
551 


42, 

19,081 
68,619 
86,523 
75,827 
95,169 
06,582 
25,511 


as 134,415 
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Gross Tons 
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221, 
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38, 


248, 
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217, 


n 
582 


462 


,682 


126 
958 


3.710 
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ORR 
O76 


768 


3 254 
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7,049 


UY6 
914 
49 
358 


514 


, 157 
84, 253, 


179 


5O8 


Ended 
April, 
1923 


4,796,201 
1,574,3 
1,072, 755 
2,853, 977 
3,846, < 


4, 045, 833 
2,404, 
2,610,224 


1, 130, 766 
1,210, 
457, 
342,8 


2,040, 


6, 436, 702 
3, 989, 356 
5, 494, 395 
585, 
505, 5 
201, 882 
133, 
116, 025 


145. 105 


4,651, 482 
241,726 
6, 897, 338 

YES, 770 


x 


920, 330 


+, 057, 586 


}, 518, 502 


8 515.003 
83, 160, 508 


$900. 458. 467 


Inclusive 


Semi-finished 


1,468 


Material 


145,720 
,026 
258,907 
ORS 3,766 


«4 


1.106 
$2,549 
363 


2,447 


1,318 


1.869 
250 


363 
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9.376 
13,091 
13,178 
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ments credited to ferromanganese and spiegeleisen by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce totaled 
1505 tons, valued at $49,779. Of this shipment, 1503 
tons went to Belgium from the Philadelphia district, 
while the remaining 2 tons went to the Philippine Isl- 
ands from San Francisco. 

While the total machinery exports for 10 months 
showed little change—$209,458,467 this year, compared 
with $203,132,598 a year ago—there were considerable 
changes in some of the items. Steam locomotives fell 
off 72 per cent, from $17,072,585 to $4,796,201; and 
electrical machinery 80 per cent, from $5,718,348 to 
$1,130,766. Textile machinery decreased more than 
$6,300,000. To offset these, agricultural machinery led 
the list of increases, with nearly $12,000,000 above the 
previous year. Exports of typewriters increased $2,- 
300,000; of sewing machines, about $2,360,000; of oil 
well machinery, $2,600,000; of mining and quarrying 
machinery, $2,200,000. 


New Southern Rail Rates 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 28.—It is expected that by 
July 1 the new rates on commodities to and from 
Southern points ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be established by the railroads will go 
into effect. The new rates from Northern iron 
and steel producing points to port cities and 
Birmingham, Atlanta and other inland cities are re- 
vised. Birmingham's rate on _ steel products from 
Pittsburgh is 69c. It is to be reduced to 58c. New 


Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola will have the present 
rate of 51%c. raised to 67c. Atlanta will have present 
rate of 70%c. reduced to 58c., the same as Birming- 
ham. Memphis will have the present rate of 38%c. 
raised to The new arrangement does away with 
the old “potential” water rates and conforms to the 
fourth section of the transportation act relating to the 
long and short haul. Rates from Youngstown, Chi- 
cago and other producing points will be changed as 
those from Pittsburgh. Birmingham’s ton rate from 
Pittsburgh will undergo a reduction of $2.20. 


56e. 


Malleable Manufacturers Consolidate 


Arrangements have been completed effecting the 
consolidation, subject to the approval of stockholders 
of the Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio, and 
the Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo. The actual mer- 
ger is effective June 30, when the Dayton company ex- 
pects to purchase all assets of the Buffalo concern. 

The capacity of the Buffalo plant is approximately 
40,000 tons per year and that of the plants already 
operated by the Dayton company exceeds 50,000 tons. 
In order to finance the purchase the Dayton company pro- 
poses to increase its capital stock from $2,000,000 to 
$6,000,000, one-half of which will be preferred. None 
of the stock will be offered to the public. It will be 
absorbed by the present stockholders of both companies. 

All officers of the Pratt & Letchworth Co. will be 
retained with John C. Bradley as chairman of the 
board. 


Limiting Coke Production 
UNIONTOWN, Pa., May 26.—Furnace coke output in 
the Connellsville region continues to increase while 


the foundry coke output is decreasing. The furnace 
increase, however, was such as to show a net gain for 
the week of May 19 of the two interests, the total coke 
output being 298,430 tons. 

A more or less determined stand is being taken as 
the time for third quarter consignments and contracts 
approaches. The coke interests in the region are re- 
ducing their output strictly within the demand. Third 
quarter contracts, at present indications, will not be 
made under $6 for furnace coke. The tendency toward 
over-production has been definitely checked. 

A slight gain is noted in coal production in the re- 
gion with a little firmer market trend. No big increase 
in production will be apparent until the prices are 
more firmly stabilized. Elements of car shortages al- 
ready are being reported in the region. 
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FRENCH PRICES MORE STABLE 


Price Checked—Production Increases 


Coke Situation Still Serious 


Decline 


Slow ly 


PARIS, FRANCE, May 18.—From May 1 to 8, inclu- 
sive, 40,800 metric tons of coke, and from May 9 to 15, 
inclusive, 21,000 metric tons of coke, passed through 
Ehrang and Aix-la-Chapeile on the from the 
Ruhr into France. The reduction during the second 
period was the result of “sabotage,” such as the de- 
struction of railroad bridges, etc., which has affected 
transportation. During the second quarter of this 
average of 5000 to 6000 metric tons of 
Ruhr coke is expected, unless something serious should 


way 


year a daily 


occur. 

According to French customs returns, France re- 
ceived from March 26 to April 25 the following quan- 
tities of coke from various countries: 


Metric Tor 

(3! at B ‘ 4 
I ted S 11.0 
I giu 10.09 
dy \ \ Nf 
Netherlar Rg 
("Ze Ss i i 
S ry , 
12.99 


France has just concluded an with the 
Grand Duchy of which 7 
per cent of the Ruhr coke obtained by France will go 
The coke supplies of 
furnaces continue low, and their present production 1s 
about 60 per cent of the production at the 


99 
ovo 


agreement 


Luxemburg, according to 


+ 


to Luxemburg 


French blast 
still only 
furnaces out of 
Lorraine, compared with 13 
November, 1922. 


to have been at tem 


last vear. There are now 


a total of 66 in blast in 
at the beginning of April and 40 in 
The decline in prices seems least 
porarily checked and an lemand is 


noted 


improvement in 


Foundry Iron.—Demand is light. The present aver 
chill-cast foundry pig iron, No. 3, P. L., 
is 430 fr. to 450 fr. per metric ton, at furnaces. A 
month ago, 7 


age price of 


the current quotation was 550 fr. to 575 


fr. compared with 250 fr. to 260 fr. at the end of last 


December. Coke, however, was then worth only 95 
fr. per ton, while it is now more than doubled in 
price. Hematite pig iron is quoted at 470 fr. to 500 
fr. per metric ton at furnaces in the East 


or North 


Pig iron produced by the electric furnace process 1s 


LUXEMBURG LACKS COKE 
Not Receiving Quota from Ruhr and Dependent 
Prices Receding 


on Imports 


LUXEMBURG, LUXEMBURG, May 9. 


ituation 


The iron and steel] 
in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg did not im- 
prove in April. Although the shipments of coke from 
the Ruhr to France and Belgium materially 
dauring that month, consumers in 
insignificant tonnage of coke, about 
tons for the whole month, according to one re 
According to an old agreement, they should re 
19.24 per cent of the tonnage of German coke 
forwarded to France, or 26 per cent of the total for 
The consequence is that no blast fur 
so far been blown in, contrary to what could 
be done in France, and the country is still dependent 
upon the irregular arrival of British and American 
coke, supplementing very small supplies from Bel- 
gium. At present there are 19 furnaces in blast out of 
a total of about 40. 

Purchasers of iron and steel in Luxemburg, encour- 
aged by an exaggerated optimism as to the near future, 
are refraining from buying and as a result prices are 
gradually receding. It seems, however, that normal 
requirements are exceeding the present volume of pro- 
duction and consumers who are deferring their pur- 
confronted with 


increased 
Luxemburg received 
but an German 
7TROO 
port. 


celve 


both countries. 
nace has 


chases may be much higher prices 
when they come into the market. 
Present prices of Luxemburg products f.o.b. 
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worth from 440 fr. to 450 fr. ex-Savoie works. British 
pig iron is offered f.o.t. French northern ports at 480 
fr. per ton for foundry No. 3, G. M. B., and at 490 fr. 
for East Coast hematite, mixed numbers, but it is not 
selling well. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferrosilicon, 10 to 12 per cent Si, 
is selling at 640 fr. delivered, for orders of not less 
than 10 tons. 

For 
prices are 
material at an 


Semi-finished Material.—Business is restricted. 
basic quality, the following approximate 
now being quoted with open-hearth 
advance of from 30 to 40 fr. per ton. 

Fr 
Per Metric Ton 
500 to 520 


»30 to 550 
560 to 600 


Ingots 
Blooms 


Billets 
Beams.—Prices of have almost become sta- 
bilized. Large are worth 640 to 680 fr. at 
works in the East and Lorraine. 

Rolled Merchant 


ing slowly, but as 


beams 
beams 
Products.—Production is increas- 
contracts being 
made up, better deliveries can now be effected. The 
base price of merchant products has been tentatively 
fixed at 700 fr. for basic quality at *mills in the East 
or Lorraine; but business is being done at 670 to 680 
fr., according to tonnage and specifications. As low 
as 650 fr. may be reached. 


arrears on are 


Plates and Sheets.—The following are the average 


prices on recent transactions: 


Fr 
Per Metric Ton 
Flats 760 to X20 


Heavy sheet 
Mediun shee 
Light heets 1,020 to 1,100 


British black R. V. C. (mild steel) have 
been offered, for delivery in June and July, at the fol- 
lowing prices f. o. t. French Channel or Atlantic ports: 


TRO to S40 
SSO to 1.000 


sheets 


Fr 
Per Metric Ton 
0.42 to 0.45 mn 1,479.50 
0.5 to 0.55 mn ‘ 1,368.50 
0.6 to 1 mm 1,284 


Some export business is reported at lower prices. 
The following prices (in French currency) are being 
quoted f. o. b. Antwerp for French products, taking 


into account the export bounty (based on 25 fr. per 
metric ton of pig iron) which has just been revived: 
Er 
Per Metric Ton 
Semi-phosphoriec foundr pig iror $25 to 4385 
Hematite pig iror $50 
floon 550 
Round steel bars 700 


Antwerp (in Belgian currency) are 
follows per metric ton: 


approximately as 


Fr 
Per Metric Ton 


Ba pig irot S 
Blooms (basic) 635 
Billets (basic) 650 
Merchant bars 725 
Beams TOO 
Hoops , S25 
Wire rods 925 
Ra 750 


Final Transfer of Land to the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corperation 


Recent transfer of 441 acres of land at Hammond, 
Ind., to Adelaide Land Co., a subsidiary of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, concludes a _ transaction 
which has been pending for several months. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation purchased this land sev- 
eral months ago from the East Chicago Land Co., but 
the latter was unable to give a clear title to the prop- 
erty because the State of Indiana interposed with a 
claim that the land was State property. The East 
Chicago Land Co., having adjusted the matter with the 
State of Indiana, was placed in the position of being 
able to give a clear title. 

It is officially stated in Pittsburgh that plans for 
new steel works on the site are not yet on paper and 
actual construction work is not expected to be started 
until there has been a decision on the Pittsburgh basing 
point case now under hearing before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
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STRIKES IN BELGIUM 


Transportation Affected at Antwerp 


Iron Offered at Lower Prices 


Foreign 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, May 9.—Several strikes of 
post, telegraph and railway officials have broken out 
in different parts of the country since the end of last 
week. 

{Our British cable last week said the railroad strike 
was settled.] The movement up to this time has been 
greatest in Antwerp. The carriage of goods has been 
stopped at the harbor and freight stations since last 
Saturday, and postmen left their work yesterday. 
This situation has suddenly caused a considerable com- 
mercial disturbance. The cessation of labor is, there- 
fore, quite general at the harbor. 

Ships arriving with cargoes which have to be for- 
warded by rail have to discharge on the docks and 
into lighters. In a few days hundreds of lighters have 
been changed into floating warehouses and the docks 
are becoming more and more congested. Further- 
more, no goods are arriving at Antwerp from other 
parts of the country, so that a large number of steam- 
ers cannot load with their return cargoes and have to 
leave the port on ballast. The large quantities of coal 
arriving from England are also held up at the port, 
and if the consumer cannot receive it by water it is 
put into lighters and held pending a clearing in the 
situation. Conditions, although critical, have not yet 
seriously affected inland consumers, but if the im- 
portation of British coal should become more difficult, 
the inland coal market would finally be very much 
influenced. 

Coke prices are unchanged. It 





is expected, how- 


BUILDING STOPPED 


Serious Conditions in New York Owing to Strikes 
—Banks Adopt Conservative Policy 


As the building situation has become serious in 
New York owing to demands of labor unions, banks are 
adopting a policy to check speculative building. Com- 
mitments already made are being earried through, but 
mortgage and insurance companies are making new 
loans cautiously, if at all. James W. Thair, treasurer 
Lawyers Mortgage Co., states that loans for new build- 
ings have practically ceased. Instability of the build- 
ing market is given as the cause. It has become im- 
possible for a constructor to say what a building will 
cost or when it will be finished. Hence to avoid specu- 
lation and also to be safe, further loans are being 
refused. 

Masonry work on $150,000,000 of construction work 
has stopped, and bricklayers whose strike started May 
21, have announced their purpose to break up the 
Mason Builders’ Association. A few employers under 
pressure from proprietors who threatened to continue 
the work themselves reached terms with the strikers. 
More than 60 projects in all were halted by the move, 
and the union balked at arbitration. Agreements be- 
tween two large contracting firms and the international 
unions dating back many years had no meaning to the 
strikers, who simply ignored them. A. J. Fogarty, 
chairman of the bricklayers’ executive committee, ex- 
plained the union’s refusal to arbitrate by asserting 
that it would be impossible to find an arbitrator who 
had not been influenced by “employers’ propaganda.” 

Ostensibly, the purpose of the strike is a $12 day, 
but the bottom notion points to the establishment of 
the $12 peak rate as the standard for two years. The 
bricklayers believe that they can exact their demands. 
The Mason Builders’ Association has reaffirmed its 
desire to arbitrate. Though not unexpected by the 
builders, the abrupt action on the part of the workers 
was taken as an act in bad faith and with total dis- 
regard for public needs. 

William J. Bowen, president International Brick- 
layers’ Union, upon his arrival in New York, insisted 
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ever, that before long prices will have to be reduced 
unless there is a decrease in the coal and coke coming 
from the Ruhr or the railroad strike continues longer 
than expected. 

The market for iron and steel is calm. Business 
is dull, especially for export. Consumers and mer- 
chants expect still lower prices, and it is only by mak- 
ing concessions that makers can obtain orders. Larger 
quantities of foundry pig iron are available. Further- 
more, owing to the larger quantities of coke received 
from Germany, Lorraine and Luxemburg works are 
again offering pig iron on the Belgian market at lower 
prices. High phosphorus foundry iron is being sold 
at 510 fr. to 520 fr., or at current exchange, $29.40 per 
metric ton delivered at consumers’ works. Neither 
English nor Scotch foundry is, therefore, finding buy- 
ers, and steel works also expect to be able to buy Eng- 
lish hematite at lower prices. 

The following are prices of iron and steel, f. o. b., 
works: 

Per Metric Ton 


Commercia ron N« 650 $37.40 
Commercial iron No. 3 675 38.60 
Commercial ron No 4 S00 $5.50 
Heavy sheets 725 $1.50 
Thin sheets 1.100 63.00 
Commercial bars TOC 410.00 
Rails Ist quality 675 38.60 

2nd quality 75 32.80 
Heavy beams 675 38.60 
Open-hearth steel: Usual quality 675 38.60 
Rounds 1.275 73.00 
Spring steel Usual quality 1.20 68.50 

Highest quality 1.300 74.40 
Basic ingots 500 28.60 
Blooms 50 31.40 
Billets 625 35.75 


Luxemburg and Lorrain works are offering semi- 
finished products as follows: 
Per Metric Ton 


Thomas ingots $30.00 
Blooms 550 31.40 
Billets 625 35.75 


upon having the workers under agreement abide by those 
agreements and return to work. This affects two build- 
While the factions are deadlocked, the curtail- 
ment in building loans goes further in effect than 
merely to check large jobs. Some 5000 home builders 
are said to be struck by the curb on loans. However, 
in the opinion of Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman of 
the Construction Council, building will go ahead faster 
with the market cleared of speculators. 

As the situation now stands, three views appear: 
The bricklayers, stubborn in their demands, are deter- 
mined to hold out until those demands are granted; 
the builders, though anxious to complete projects now 
under way, look forward to July 1 when the demand 
for bricklayers will have lessened and when they will 
be in a more conciliatory mood; financial interests, 
aiming at the safe side, regard the break as a measure 
in cutting down speculative building and in hastening 
the return to normal conditions. 


ers. 


Technical Steel Problems Considered 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—Various technica] problems 
in the iron and steel industry which are being studied 
by the Bureau of Standards were discussed at a joint 
meeting of the ferrous metals advisory committee to 
the bureau and the metals committee of the Federal 
Specifications Board held at the bureau on May 18. 

A number of proposed Federal specifications for 
iron and steel products also were discussed, members of 
the bureau’s staff told of the work being done in the 
laboratories, and visiting members of the committees 
offered suggestions as to problems, the solution of which 
is needed by the industry. 

The ferrous metals advisory committee makes 
semi-annual! visits to the bureau, and through this com- 
mittee the bureau is able to keep in touch with the 
needs of the industry. 

The committee contains representatives from the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, the American Society for Testing Materials, the 
American Society of Steel Manufacturers, American 
Society of Stee! Treaters, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, and Society of Automotive Engineers. 
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New Type of Open-Hearth Reversing Valve 


(Concluded from page 1561) 


nteeaaens ‘ 


located on the operating floor. The position of the two 
levers, one for each valve, indicates the direction of 
the current to and from the furnace. This switch has 
indicating lights which show through which valve the 
ingoing air and gas are passing. 

When reversing the furnace, both levers at the 
master control are thrown at once, but the valve 
through which the air and gas are passing to the fur- 
nace operates first. By means of the crank movement 
and assistance of the spring counter-balance, the brick- 
lined hood structure is gently lifted and the cover over 
the gas inlet automatically shuts off the fresh gas sup- 
ply before the seal is broken between the base and 
hood structure. During the time the seal is broken, 
air is permitted to enter the gas regenerator, replacing 
the fresh gas therein, which is drawn into the furnace 
by the action of the white hot end walls and furnace 
ports. When the reversal of the ingoing valve is near- 
ly completed an electric circuit is automatically formed 


British [ron and Steel Market 


Pig Iron Weakening—Galvanized Sheets Easier 


Continental Conditions Chaotic from 
Labor Troubles 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 26. 


Pig iron is weak and makers are anxious to secure 
new business. No. 3 Cleveland foundry iron is selling 
at £6 ($27.72). No. 1 foundry and forge iron are 
scarce. 


Hematite is scarce, with prices unaltered. Foreign 
ore is dull. Sellers of Bilbao Rubio ask 23%s. to 24s. 
($4.49 to $4.55) ex-ship Tees. 

Finished iron and steel is quiet after the holidays, 
but prices as yet are unaltered. The works are anxious 
for forward business and concessions probably could be 
obtained on suitable lines. Good Continental inquiries 
will, it is anticipated, result in orders. 

The Continental position is chaotic, owing to Bel- 
gian labor disturbances. There have been no shipments 
from Antwerp and stocks are accumulating at the 
works. The Belgians are soliciting orders, but there 
is little buying, except by Australia. 

In Belgium the Marais plant has been closed. The 
Société d’Athus-Grivegne at Athus is expected to run 
for a short time. Other smaller works are discharging 
workers 

In France the government is seizing Ruhr stocks as 
So far, 6000 tons of semi-finished and fin- 
The Saar miners’ strike is 


penalties. 
ished steel have been taken. 
over. 

There is an improved tone in the tin plate market, 
with more domestic and export buying. Tin plate for 
July to August delivery is being sold at 23%s. ($5.37) 
basis, IC, f.o.b. Oil plates are quiet, but third quarter 
inquiries are expected shortly. 

Galvanized sheets are slightly easier, in the absence 
of substantial demand. 

Black sheets are weaker, but buyers are disinclined 
to commit themselves. 

We quote per gross ton, 
stated, f.o.b makers’ works, with American equivalent 
per £1, as follows: 


tof£2 6s 


except where otherwise 


*¢ 


figured at $4.62 
Durham coke, delivered £2 4s 


Cleveland No. 1 foundry 6 10 30.0 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 6 0 27.72 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 5 17% 27.14 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 5 15% 26.57 
Cleveland basic ot 6 0 Bite 

East Coast mixed.. 6 2% 28.30 
Ferromanganese .... 18 90 83.16 
Ferromanganese* .. 20 0~C«* 92.40 

tails, 60 Ib. and up 10 0 to 10 10 16.20 to 48.51 
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which starts the reversal of the outgoing valve. The 
time interval thus allowed, approximately 6 sec., per- 
mits all the fresh gas to be consumed, affording con- 
siderable saving of fuel and preventing any chance of 
explosion. 

To center the furnace, the lever at the master con- 
trol, governing the ingoing valve, is placed in the out- 
going position and the ingoing valve only will operate, 
assuming a corresponding outgoing position whereby 
all four regenerators are connected with the stack at 
one time. This is an important feature when starting 
the furnace or when it is necessary to make quick re- 
pairs to the furnace propor. For inspection and clean- 
ing of the base, the hood structure may be stopped at 
the high position, affording ample space between it and 
the base. When the furnace is down for repairs, the 
hood structure may be removed, allowing free access to 
the underground flues through the terminals. Any soot 
deposited on the inside of the hood during the flow of 
fresh gas to the furnace burns off with each reversal 
and therefore the hoods are always clean on the inside. 

Valves of this design are now in operation on open- 
hearth furnaces having from 35 to 100 tons capacity. 





I hs oriole aa oo eae or £9 10s. to£10 Os. $43.89 to $46.20 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 
Welsh ‘ a 9 2% 42.16 
Tin plates, base box... 1 384 to 1 3% 5.37 to 0.43 
C. per Lb. 
Dee BORO ss cvasaeees 10 O to 10 10 2.06 to 2. 
POMOFr DIBLES ...rcscce 12 10 to13 0 2.58to 2. 
MR init hw bed ba Ra 10 15 toll 5 2.22 to 2 
RIE 5. cae 5g pea nate is 6S to10 10 2.06 to 2. 
Beams ..... pi ee 9 15 to10 5 2.01 to 2. 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 11 0 to1l 10 2.2ito 32. 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 19 0 to19 5 3.92 to 8. 
Black sheets, 24 gage... 14 0 to 14 10 2.89 to 2 
Black sheets, Japanese 
specifications ....... 15 5 3.15 
nee GE so aictdwes as 11 0 &13 0° 2.27 & 2.68° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 
rere rere 23 0 4.75 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 
POGORE |. Gi saeco h duu 15 0 3.09 





*Export price. tNominal. 
Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports, 


Delivery as Specified 


Foundry pig iron: 
Belgium, June, July. £5 15s. to £6 Os. $26.57 to $27.72 
France, June, July.. 5 15 to 6 0 26.57 to 27.72 
Luxemb’g, June, July 5 15 to 6 90 26.57 to 27.72 
Billets: 
Belgium, June, Jujy.. 7 7% to 710 34.08 to 34.65 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
Belgium, July ...... 712% to 715 1.57 to 1.60 
Luxemburg, June... 8 12% to 8 15 1.78to 1.81 
Joists (beams) 
Belgium, July ...... 7 10 to 712% 155to 1.57 
Luxemburg es.” ee to 8 12% 1.76to 1.78 
,-in. plates: 
Jelgium, June, July. 8 7% to 8 10 1.73 to 1.76 


Drop in April Sheet Sales and Unfilled Orders 


April sheet sales of those manufacturers reporting 
to the National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers declined sharply from those of the pre- 
vious month, amounting to only 183,904 net tons 
against 325,526 tons in March. Shipments increased 
to a much smaller extent, as compared with March, 
and as production exceeded shipments, a substantial 
drop in unfilled tonnages and an increase in unshipped 
stocks are explained. Net obligations of manufactur- 
ers, on May 1, the result of deducting unshipped and 
unsold stocks from unfilled orders, were 437,925 tons, 
a decrease in a month of 35,551 tons. 

The figures in net tons follow: 


April March February 
CORES 66.8652 css o8 385,000 425,000 381,000 
Capacity reporting... 72.8% 70.9% 70.1% 
SN cared 6 no eRe 0 ek ee 325,526 253,197 
ProGucGtioOn .....ese- 254,808 279,475 237,919 
I: i056 oiled 253,563 287,203 217,808 
Unfilled tonnage .... 577,969 619,823 547,897 
Unshipped stocks.... 115,577 107,263 119,237 
Unsold stocks....... 24,470 29,084 29,123 


Etienne Planche, recently resigned chief engineer of 
the Dort Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich., has opened an 
office as consulting engineer in the General Motors 
Building, Detroit. 
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RAILROAD BUYING LOOKED FOR 


Sales to Industrial Companies Show Falling 


Off 


Additions to Railroad Lists—Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy to Issue List of 50 Items 


On the whole buying by industrial companies was 
lighter during the week, and attention is being focused 
on the will 
equal those of April but will fall short of the March 


railroads. Sales during May probably 


record. In view of the large amount of pending busi- 
ness it is likely that June will be a very good month. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is expected to 
issue a list of from 50 to 60 items within a few days, 
and the Pere Marquette is inquiring for 79 machines 
for its Grand Rapids, Mich. shops. Both the 
Pacific and Santa Fe have made further additions to 


Union 


New York 
New YorkK, May 29 
HERE has been a fair volume of machine-tool 
7 buying in 
ceptions it has been in single machines. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
a number of milling machines and other tools and 


the past week, but with a few ex- 


bought 


the Central Railroad of New Jersey has closed for 
six or eight tools for which it 
The Celluloid Co., New York 

An Eastern builder has received an 


recently inquired 


has purchased two 
30-in. planers. 
order from the Pullman Co. for two car wheel bor- 
ers. 
include a 
heavy type, such as a driving wheel lathe, planer, 
slotters, shapers, etc. 


The inquiries of the American Locomotive Co 


dozen or more machines, mostly of the 


The Edison Storage Battery Co., West Orange, N. J., has 
acquired property adjacent to the new works of the Ford 
Motor Co., Green Island, N. Y., for the erection of a new 
plant to give employment to about 300. 


The Fox-Goldberg Holding Corporation, 350 Broadway 


New York, Charles J. Fox, president, has commissioned Rob 
ert S. Kaplan, 56 West 115th Street, architect, to prepare 
plans for an ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant, with 
warehouse, on Washington Street, estimated to 
$1,000,000. 


cost 


E. G. Woolfolk & Co., 15 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York, heating equipment, has inquiries out for a motor- 
driven pipe machine, Saunder type. 

The New York Edison Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street 


New York, will commence the construction of a three-story 
power house, 51 x 88 ft., at 49-51 Park Place, to 
$140,000 including equipment William Whitehall, 709 Sixth 
Avenue, is architect. 

The Board of Aldermen, New York, has 
of $180,000 for the purchase of cars and 
trackless trolley system on City Island and Orchard Beach 
Grover A. Whalen, commissioner of plants and structures 
Municipal Building, will be in charge. 

The Superintendent of Prisons, Capitol Building, Albany, 
N. Y., is considering the installation of a new ice and re- 
frigerating plant at Sing Sing Prison, Ossining. W. Thomas 
Wooley, Ossining, is engineer. 

The Atlantic Enameling & Japanning Co., 398 First Ave- 
nue, New York, has inquiries out for a gas oven and aux- 
iliary equipment. 

F. E. Amthor, 715 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, manufacturer 
of precision instruments, has leased a portion of the building 
at 309-29 Johnson Street, for a new plant. 


cost 


1uthorized a fund 
equipment for a 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


their outstanding lists. 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western are expected 


to place orders soon on their recent lists. 

The Navy Department will take bids until June 12 
on three heavy-duty engine lathes. 
are also current for export, but these are generally 
The Williamson Heating Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is buying machinery for its new plant, now 


Some inquiries 
for single tools. 


nearing completion. 
The Chicago & North Western Railroad has com- 
menced to close out its list, having purchased ten en- 


gine lathes. Five lathes were placed by the United 


Engineering & Foundry Co., for its Frank-Kneeland 
plant, Pittsburgh, and the Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 
purchased three turret lathes during the week. 


Prices remain substantially the same except for 


an advance of 20 per cent on a line of geared head 


engine lathes and 10 per cent on a line of shapers. 


Practically all other standard makes of lathes and 


shapers advanced a month ago. 


Motors, conveying; machinery and other equipment will 
of the Butts Lithograph Co., 
New York, near the Queens 


formerly tke plant of the New- 


factory 
Street, 


be installed in the new 
124 West Thirty-third 
3oulevard, Elmhurst, L. IL. 


town Tire Co 


The Lee 
York, has 
Rubber Co 
rubber products 


Rubber & Tire Corporation, 61 Broadway, New 
icquired the plant and business of the Republic 
Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturer of tires and 
ire being arranged for the organiza- 
under Ohio laws and expansion of the 
purchasing company has arranged for an in- 
150,000 to 300,000 shares of stock, no 
the proceeds to be used for the ac- 
John J. Watson is chairman of the 


Plans 

on of a new 
plant The 
crease in capital from 


company 


par value, a 
quisition and extensions 


portion of 


board 


The Board of Education, Yonkers, N. Y., 
arranging a list of equipment for installation in the proposed 
iddition to the local trade and manual training school, esti- 


mated to cost $125,000. 


is said to be 


The Public Service Electric Co., Newark, will build a one- 
story addition to its machine shop, foot of Duffield Avenue, 


Jersey City, N. J \ new electrically-operated pumping 
plant will also be erected at the foot of St. Paul's Avenue, 
Jersey City Plans have been completed for a one-story 


power house on West Street, Bloomfield, N. J 


The Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J 
has acquired the Lawrence Aero Engine Corporation and 
will merge the property with its plant Plans have been 


prepared for an addition to the Paterson works. Charles L 
Lawrence, heretofore head of the Lawrence company, will be 


vice-president of the Wright organization 
William B. Stubbs, 114 West Seventy-ninth Street, New 
York, is in the market for a low pressure boiler, about 1800 


ft. radiation 


Matawan, N. J., has authorized a 
water tank and tower, 75 ft. high, 


The 
eall for bids for a 
with capacity of 150,000 gal 


jorough Council, 


steel 


Fire, May 18, destroyed a portion of the plant of the New 

Chemical & Rubber Broadway and St. Louis 

Newark, with loss estimated at $75,000, in- 
It is planned to rebuild. 


Jersey Co., 


Avenue, Hillside, 
cluding machinery 


Frederick & Dommock, North Millville, N. J., will com- 
mence the erection of a new plant for the manufacture of 
glass vials and kindred products, estimated to cost $50,000, 
including machinery. 


The Hackensack Improvement Commission, Hackensack, 
N. J., William Schaaf, clerk, will receive bids until June 4 
for pumping equipment for the municipal sewerage system, 
including three electrically-operated pumping éngines, with 
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The Crane Market 


While the 
hand 


a good volume of 


orders for overhead electric and 


number of 


power cranes placed this week has not been large, 


inquiry continues, a number of inquiries 


having been added to those already pending One of the 


recent sizable lists of cranes came from the General Elec- 


tric Co for Schenectady, N Y 


nand for hand 


There is an increased de 


power equipment for export It is in add 


been seyV- 


yn to five small cranes that have 
eral weeks and calls for a total of ten overhead cranes 
ie 15-ton, three 10-ton, two 5-ton and four 3-ton A list 


alling for 30 small cranes, about 1 ton or 2-ton capacity 


s reported to have been issued by Ophuls & Hill, engineers 
112 West Forty-second Street, New York, to equip an ic¢ 
In addition to these inquiries there s tl list « 


the Baldwin Locomotive idelphia which in 


Works, Phil 


ides six 70-ton overhead cranes, previously 








inquiry of the American Locomotive Co. for two 15-ton 
ind two 10-ton overhead traveling cranes and two 5-tol 
single leg gantiy cranes, also previous reported It s 
ep ed that he Western Electric Co., will shortly pu 
se cranes for ts new plant at Kearney N J The 
( perry ( ree ( il Co $37 ( ! tnut stree Phila 
hia is bee receiving is rT i elect rey ving 
iwl-tread trax r shove “ 9 1 bucke 
Among rece ] hases are 
Phoenix 1 ( 61 Br \ New i I 
notor overt 1 iveling eported § t¢ ive be 
1 iased fror e Northe Engineering Worl 
Des Moines Electric ( Des Moines la _ tor 
F } pan ele trave nz i tron the Northern En- 


gineering Works 


otors, switchboards, et« Lemuel Lozier Room 3, Bank 
Building, Main ane Streets s engineer! 
The National Jlectric Co., 291 Market Street 





Newark, electrica equipment, has purchased the 


four-story building at 57-59 Lafayette Street, totaling 20,000 
sq ft. of floor space for new works George Ollendorf is 
president 
The Board of Education, Bloomfield, N. J will take bids 
I 40u tio! i I e il ak 


early in June on a general contract for a one-story manual 


training and trade school, to be known as the Opportunity 
School, estimated to cost $75,000 J. F. Capen, 207 Market 
Street, Newark, is architect 

The New Jersey Commercial Body Co 235 Elizabeth 


Avenue, Newark, has Freling- 
huysen Avenue, 200 x 487 ft., and will have plans drawn for 


the first unit of a new 


icquired property at 253-67 


manufacture automobile 
bodies, to be one-story 100 x 280 ft W H 
president W 


works to 
Henderson is 
Orrin Bartlett is company engineer 

The Board of Education 
Hall, take 
for manual training and other service 


Department of Supplies, City 


Newark, will bids until June 5 for equipment 


including sharpening 
tools, scientific supplies, ete , oe 


vises, apparatus and 


Argue is secretary 

A steam power house will be 
Public 
on the Raritan 


built by the Public 
Newark, at its new 
Perth Amboy, N. J for 
being prepared It will cost 


Service 


Gas Co Service Terminal plant 


River, near which 
plans are $200,000 with equip 


ment 


The Vanité Products Co 36-40 East Center Street 
Nutley, N. J was recently organized with capital stock 
of $100,000 to manufacture electric novelties and appli 
ances Plans have been completed for the erection of a 
new factory on this site but no contracts have as yet 
been awarded Contracts will also be let for the entire 
equipment The company dental and electric appliance 


includes a motor with flexible shaft and is fitted with chuck 


and instruments Franklin Lewi heads the company 


New England 


S0STON, May 29 


= HE month of May in the New England ma 
chine tool trade is closing in a disappointing 
] 


manner, sales the past week showing a further de 


cline Some encouragement, however, is found in 


the fact that with the exception of lathes, recent 


sales have run more to new equipment than used. 


The recent advance in lathe quotations has re- 


sulted in an indefinite postponement of contem- 


plated purchases, the largest of which involved 10 
machines wanted by a manufacturer of 


appliances, 


electrical 





5-motor 
cranes for 


Fruit Co., 17 Place, a 50-ton, 


3-motor 


United 
and two. 2-ton, 
export to Cuba, from the Whiting Corporation. 


Battery 


overhead traveling 


York, a 25-ton locomotive 
Ohio 


American Locomotive Co., New 


crane for use at Chester, Pa., from the Locomotive 


Crane Co 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y a 20-ton lo- 


comotive crane from the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co 

Cc. P. Hart. Plainfield, Conn., a used 10-ton, 40-ft. boom 
Byers locomotive crane from Philip T. King, 30 Church 
Street New York. 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio, two 5-ton wall 
ines from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


69-ft. 


Cleveland 


10-ton 


from the 


Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa., a 


§-in. span, 3-motor, overhead crane 


Crane & Engineering Co 


bucket 
Engineering 


Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, two line, combination 


and magnet crane from the Cleveland Crane & 


American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, a 10-ton, 2-moto1 


yverhead crane for its Shoenberger works, from the Cleve- 
land Crane & 
Lake 


dling crane 


Engineering Co 
bucket han- 


Northern En- 


Sand Corporation, Chicago, a 3-motor 


with 3-cu. yd. bucket from the 
gineering Works 

Roehm & Davidson 
overhead 


Works 


Detroit a 10-ton, 70-ft pan, 


)-motor, traveling crane from the Northern En 


gineering 


Sales the past week included a pipe machine, 


a bolt cutter and a squaring machine to the Boston 


Elevated Railway Co inverted press equipment 


to a Cambridge maker of automobile parts; 8-in 


surface grinding equipment to a Worcester machine 
tool builder; a lathe and a Cincinnati universal 
grinder to a Jamaica Plain maker of bushings, and 
A Holyoke, Mass., com- 


a large lifting capacity hand crane, and 


other miscellaneous tools 
pany took 


a railroad shop a 7-ton special crane. 


$200,000 addition to the tur- 


Work will start at once on a 
bine room of the South 
Elevated 


Boston power plant of the Boston 


Railway Co 
sedford and Sixth 
River, Mass., is rebuilding a four-story plant 


The Fall River Steam & Gas Pipe Co., 
Streets, Fall 
Rice, Barton & Fales, 65 Taintor Street, Worcester, Mass., 


has started work on a new one-story foundry, 36 x 140 ft 
Contract has been awarded by the 
Bridge Street, 
alterations to its plant. 
Barnard, 171 Street, Boston, architect, 
has been engaged by the New England Power Co. to prepare 


Resisto Pipe & Valve 
Mass., for 


Co., 363 Cambridge, extensive 


John Newbury 
plans for its one-story power house, 60 x 100 ft., at Reads- 
boro 

A permit has been granted for a 
cost $35,000 to the power house of the P. & F 
New Britain, Conn 


two-story addition to 
Corbin Co., 


Rowe Calk & Chain Co., 
Plantsville, Conn., was sold at public auction last week 


The plant and machinery of the 


Fire, May 20, destroyed a portion of the machine shop of 
the Hooker Mfg. Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., manufacturer of 
saw sharpeners, etc., with loss estimated at $25,000 includ- 
ing machinery 

A power house to cost about $50,000 will be built by the 
School for 
Boyd is superintendent 


board of directors, at the Connecticut 


Meriden, Conn E. S 


Boys, 


The Star Oil Co., Danbury, Conn., is planning the erec- 
tion of a new oil storage and distributing plant at Southbury, 
Conn., to cost about $60,000 including equipment. 


Power equipment, ovens, conveying machinery, etc., will 
be installed in the five-story baking plant to be erected at 
Somerville, Mass., by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
150 Bay Street, City, N. J., estimated to cost 
$180,000. 


Jersey 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
three-story high school to be erected at Middleboro, Mass., 
$200,000, for which bids will 
Edward I. Wilson, 109 State 


estimated to cost soon be 
asked on a general contract. 


Street, Boston, is architect. 


The Eastern Connecticut Power Co., Hartford, Conn., 1s 
disposing of a preferred stock issue of $1,500,000, the pro- 
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ceeds to be used for the erection of an addition to the 
steam-operated electric generating plant at Montville, Conthy 
and the acquisition of other electrical properties. 


The Keystone Mfg. Co., 53 Wareham Street, Boston, 
manufacturer of toys, etc., is planning for the installation 
of two power presses and auxiliary equipment 

The Board of Trustees, Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, Mass., has plans for a one-story machine 
and mechanical shop, 71 x 100 ft 
Ashburton Place, Boston, is architect 


William Chapman, 15 


The Riverton Paper Co., 
ditional machinery at its mill, including power equipment, 
to increase the capacity about 60 per cent 


Winsted, Conn., will install ad- 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Berlin, N. H 
cost 250,000, for which plans will be 
Thomas M. James Co., 3 Park Street, Bostor 


estimated to 
prepared by the 
architect 


Manual training equipment will be 


nstalled in the hig! 


school to be erected at Warren, R. I estimated to cost 


$175,000. Howard K. DeWolf, School Commission, is in 
charge. 

The Allen Wood Working Corporation > East Pope 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., will build a new two-story plant 


to cost $30,000, with machinery The Z. B. Davis Corpora 
tion, 668 Acushnet Avenue, is architect 


The Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me will build an add 
tion to its machine and beater departments and install addi 
tional machinery. Other extensions will be made ncluding 
a one-story mechanical building, 50 x 215 ft A conveyor 
system will be installed An appropriation of $750,000 has 


been arranged for the expansion. 

The Northern Paper Box Co 
Mass., is considering rebuilding the portion of its plant dé 
stroyed by fire May 18, with estimated loss of $85,000 in 


William Street, Everett 


cluding machinery Scott Gray is president and general 
manager. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machir 
ery will be installed in the four-story plant, 75 x 150 ft., to 
be erected by the Atlantic Biscuit Co., 
excess of $100,000 The McCormick Co., In 41 Park Row 


is architect and engineer. 


Providence to cost 


The Central Maine Power Co Augusta, Me has dis 
posed of a note issue of $600,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions in power plants and system 

The Aerobelle Co., Worcester, Mass 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture shock absorbers 
has plans for the establishment of a new factory 
Van Der Pyl is president, and Swan J. Larson 


recently organized 


Edward 


treasurer 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 28 


IDS are being received by the Delaware State Highwa 
B Department, Dover, Del., until June 6, for a one-story 
machine and automobile repair shop, for State trucks and 
cars. C. M. Buck is engineer 

Beckerly & Trusler, 614 East Lombard Street, Baltimors 
has inquiries out for two 75 hp. motors, 220 volts, 25 cycles 
or one 150 hp. motor. 

J. M. Barr, 202 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, consult- 
ing engineer, is in the market for one belt-driven ammonia 
compressor, used Also, for one 50 hp. d. motor 200 
volts, 900 r.p.m. 

The McDonald Brick Co., 
for a steam locomotive, 9 to 10 tons, standard gage 


Ludowici, Ga., is in the market 


The Wyatt Rubber & Chemical Co., 780 North Eutaw 
Street, Baltimore, recently organized, is making inquiries 
for can-filling machinery and other equipment Cc. M. Wyatt 
is head. 

A lathe, drill press, bench tools and other equipment will 
be installed in the machine shop of the new building to be 
erected by the Motor Finance Co., 15 Mount Royal Avenue, 
B: 
$ 


to cost 


ultimore. to be one and two-stories, estimated 
R. M. Stein is president 






75,000, 


The Sandhills Power Co., Lakeview, N. C., has plans un- 
der consideration for a new steam-operated electric 
house at Southern Pines, N. C John R. McQueen is presi- 


power 


dent, 

George M. Bushey & Son, Cavetown, near Hagerstown, 
Md., are planning to rebuild the portion of their planing mill 
and wood-working plant, destroyed by fire May 21 with 
loss estimated at $25,000, including power and other equip- 
ment. 

Bids will be received by the Chief of Air Service, Muni- 
tions Building, Washington, until June 5, for bolts, rivets, 
nuts, screws and large quantities of standard airplane utility 
parts, as set forth in circular 23-204. Bids for similar equip- 
ment will also be received on June 11, circular 23-186. 
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Hoisting and conveying machinery will be installed in the 
three-story warehouse to be erected by the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co., Broad Street Station, 
Richmond, Va., to cost $200,000 Carneal & Johnson, Vir- 
ginia Railway & Power Building, are architects 

The Thomasville Iron Works 
thorized plans for rebuilding the 


destroyed by firs \ list of equipment will soon be arranged 


Thomasville, Ga., has au- 
machine shops, recently 


The Pigeon River Power Co 
organized, has preliminary, 


Waynesville, N. Cc 
plans for the construction of a 


recently 


hydroelectric generating plant on the Pigeon River, estimated 


to cost $300,000 


The Riverside Lumber Co., Beach, Ga is in the market 


or a Mogul type locomotive, 12 to 15 tons, used 

Fire, May 17, destroyed the plant and power house of the 
Giant Furniture Co., High Point, N. C., with lags estimated 
} iding equipms 


at 9150.000 ing 


It is planned to rebuild. 
LD. A. Burwe 


chinery, 


Stovall, N. ¢ has inquiries out for ma- 
motors and power equipment for a briek-manufa« 
turing plant 

Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ax 
uunts, Navy 


Department Washingtor until June 12, for 


three heavy engine lathes, one set of spare parts for motor 
ind controller edule 859 

The Sheril-Green Furniture Co Statesville, N. C re 
ently organized, is planning the erection of a new factory. 
vith power |! ise, estimated to cost $80,000 with machinery 

L.. Sheril and T. L. Green head the company 

The lor Hus r Mfe Co Columbus Ga.. is in the 
market for two lathes, 20 to 24 in., one 20 to 24-in. shaper, 
drill press, punch and other equipment, used or rebuilt 

The Board Directors, Caswell Training School, Kinston, 
N. C., is planning the erection of a new machine and in- 
dustrial building Ar ippropriation of $400,000 has been 


arranged for this and other structures 


Roy Wright and George Flemister. Rome. Ga have plans 
for the constructior f a hvdroelectr power house on Two 
Ru Creek, nea Rome, for service at the Eureka milling 


r} Southern Mantel Co Mount Airy, N. C 
for the installation of a lathe and other equipment. 


is planning 


H \ Thompson Ailey Ga s in the market for a 
shingle machine ind bolter boiler ind other power equip 
ment 

Db. B. Zimmerman, Somerset, Md., and F. E. Rowe, Jr 
Meyersdale Pa ire organizing a company to operate coal 
properties at Summit, Md Plans are under way for the in- 
stallation f ectri power and mining machinery, with 
oists, cars, et to cost n excess of $150,000 


\ manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed high school to be erected at Lynchburg, Va., by the 
A(mherst Count Board 


School estimated to cost $100,000, 


for which plans will soon be drawn 


The Poneemah Mills Co., Lexington, N. C., plans the in- 
of a power house in connection with a new local 


otton mill, estimated to cost $100,000. J. E. Williams and 


Staliation 


Cc. A. Mountcastel head the company 


The Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods Co., Lipps Lane, Bal- 


more, is considering plans for rebuilding the portion of its 
factor recent destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
$75,000, including equipment 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until June 25 for refrigerating 


machinery for the naval station, Pearl Harbor, H. T 


Hardy Rhyne, White, Ga is in the market for a steam 
pump and auxiliary equipment for water-pumping service. 


The Cons lated Granite Co Columbia, 8. C., recently 


reanized, s planning the installation of a stone-cutting, 
finishing and Machinery to cost about 


nstalled The company will establish head- 


polishing plant 


$20,000 will be 


quarters at 635 Elmwood Avenue te Joseph Niggel is 
president 
Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 


posed high school to be erected at Wendell, N. C 


to cost $75,000 


estimated 
A one-story power house will be erected by the Southern 
Worsted. Corporation, Greenville S. C., in connection with 
a new mill Lockwood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C.. are 
architects and engineers 

The Virginia & Carolina Mining Co., Winston-Salen 
N. C., recently formed with a capital of $100,000, plans the 
installation of a power house and pumping plant in connec- 
Sanford, N. C. J. W. Hollings- 
worth is secretary and treasurer 

The Witson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., 


has inquiries out for two 750 hp 


tion with smelting works at 


machinery dealer, 
motors, three-phase, 60- 
yele, 250 r.p.n one 
ing pressure three transformers, 2200 volts to 556 volts 
stepdown, 100 kva steel water tower and tank, 40 to 50 ft. 


00 hp. watertube boiler, 200 Ib. work- 
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high, 35,000 gal. two fuel oil 


8000 gal. capacity 


capacity; and storage tanks, 

The Agricultural and 
N. C., will commence the 
cost $125,000, 


Technical College, Greensboro, 
construction of a power house to 
equipment 
Walnut Grove, N. C 
$100,000, the proceeds to be used for the con- 
struction of a municipal electric light and power plant. 


including 
The Town Council has disposed of 


a bond issue of 


The Beck & Gregg Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
or a new distributing 


has plans 
plant at 64-66 Marietta Street, to cost 


ipmen 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 28 

ACHINE tool business reflects conservatism 
M buyers in practically all markets. The largest 
single order recently placed was for five lathes by 
the United Engineering & 
Frank-Kneeland 


has been pending for some time 


Foundry Co., for its 


plant, Pittsburgh This business 
New inquiries are 
fewer and buyers who have quotations on a num- 


ber of tools are slow to close, apparently becauss 


uncertainty as to what the recent slowing down 
of general business portends No further price 


noted in machine tools 


cnanges are 


Two of the manufacturers of electrical 
equipm«s 
per cent On alternating current 
change of rating from 
temperature rise A 
f rating 
as compared with the 
The 
I 


leeder 


largest power 
advanced prices on an average about 10 


there has been a 


nt recently 
motors 
temperature to 40 deg. C 
with the 


50 deg. C 


revision of prices, together 
produces an increase of about 10 per cent 
former prices and rating 

& Tin 


turbine for its 


change < 


Plate Co. has bought a 1500 
New Castle, Pa 
same type for its Mar 


American Sheet 
type steam 
turbine of the 


Ohio. works 


kw : 
works and a 500 kw 
tins Ferry 
have been few and the light 
rolling mills and rolling mill equipment also re- 
port quieter, although they are 


liminary estimating on a few fairly promising projects 


Sales of cranes inquiry 
Builders of 


some pre 


business doing I 


Completion of the deal for the sale of a large area li! 
Hammond, Ind., to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, it is stated officially, does not carry with it the 
prospect of an early start on a new steel plant, to which the 
land ultimately will be devoted 


Machine Co 
past week sold a large 
vertical boring mill, for 


Pitts- 


capacity 


The Russell machinery merchants, 


burgh, Pa., the plate shear, 


1 


thick, and a 109 ft. 


] 


8 ft. plate 1 in 


shipment to the South Sales also included a 10,000 Ib. Niles 
steam drop hammer, for the Chicago district 
Contract has been awarded by the Air Reduction Sales 


New 
cutting 


York, 
equipment, to the 


manufacturer of oxy- 
Hughes- 
Pittsburgh, for its new plant 
82 x 120 ft., estimated 


Co., 342 Madison 
welding and 
Foulkrod C 


at Sharon 


Avenue, 
ate ty le né 

Oliver Building, 
Pa to be 


one-story, 
cost $150,000, with equipment 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying machinery and other 
quipment will be installed in the 


Waynesburg Bakery, Inc., Waynes- 


mechanical new two-story 


plant to be erected bv the 


burg, Pa., estimated to cost $110,000 Charles E. Blair is 
head 

The Bessemer Gas Engine C Grove City, Pa., will com- 
mence the construction of two one-story additions, 80 x 180 
ft., and 75 x 180 ft The structures will complete a $500,000 
expansion program begun several months ago 

The Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co., McCandless Avenue 
Pittsburgh will build a new s coal bunker, to cost 
965,000 with equipment 

A manual training department will be installed in the new 


two and three-story high school, 180 x 300 ft., to be erected 
sburg, Pa., estimated to $250,000, for which 
bids have been asked on a general contract. M. E. Kressler 
& Co., 13 Fourth Street, Harrisburg, 

The 
acquired 231 


at Greer cost 
Pa., are architects. 
Portland Cement Co., Universal, Pa., has 
buildings, in the vicinity of its 
Steel Co., and will 
Headquarters 


Universal 
acres, witl 
plant, held by the Carnegie 
use a portion of the property for expansion. 
are at 210 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


heretofore 


Cc. G. Hussey & Co., 2850 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturers of brass and bronze products, have awarded 
Ferro Concrete Construction Co., Cincinnati, 
for a three-story and basement addition, 80 x 220 ft., to cost 


about $250,000, with equipment. Later the structure will be 


contract to the 


+ 


increased to seven stories. 
H. R. Eicher, 608 Maloney Building, Pittsburgh, machinery 


dealer, has inquiries out for a locomotive crane 
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The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., Charleroi, Pa., has 
work in progress on a new tipple at its plant and will in- 
stall equipment for considerable increased output. 

Bids will be received by the United States Engineer 
Office, Huntington, W. Va., until June 5, for 17 hoisting en- 
gines and 17 steel side rocker dump cars, as specified in 
circular 144, 

The Fairmont-West Virginia Coal Co., Robert Y 
president, Grand Central Terminal, New York, will install 
electrical and mechanical equipment on property recently 
acquired at Shinnston, W. Va., including hoisting machinery, 
cars, etc 


Brown, 


A lathe, drill press, grinding machine and bench tools will 
be installed in the machine shop of the new two-story build- 
ing, 55 x 120 ft., to be erected by the Smethport Garage Co., 
Smethport, Pa., to cost $45,000, for which being 
prepared by S. T. Graham, 301 Bradford, 
Pa., architect. 


plans are 
Jackson Avenue, 

The Blackwood Electric Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
is arranging for the installation of equipment at its new 
local foundry, now in course of completion 

The American Gas & Electric Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, is completing negotiations for the purchase of the 
West Virginia Water & Electric Co., Charleston, W. Va., and 
its subsidiary organizations, the St. Albans Power & Light 
Co., St. Albans, W. Va., and the Dunbar Light & Power 
Co., Dunbar, W. Va. The new owner plans for extensions 
in the power plants and system, with installation of 
tional equipment. 


addi- 


The Pond Creek-Pocahontas Coal Co., McDowell, W. Va., 
will install additional hoisting machinery and other equip- 
ment at its two new local shafts 

The Quaker Coal Co., R. R Biddle, president, 1015 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will install electrical and me- 
chanical equipment at Gilmer, W. Va. E. M. Green, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., is construction engineer. 

The Virginian Power Co., Charleston, W. Va., is planning 
for the construction of an addition to its electric power plant 
in the vicinity of Cabincreek, W. Va. 

The Jeannette Ice & Cold Storage Co., Jeannette, Pa., has 
plans for a one and one-half story plant, 50 x 100 ft., and 
will arrange a list of equipment. T. Fisher, president of the 
Fisher Traffic & Transfer Co., Greensburg, Pa., heads the 
company. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected by the Charleston Independent 
District, Charleston, W. Va., estimated to 


School cost 


$200,000. 
H. W. Prettyman, Inwood, W. Va., is in the market for a 


roller conveyor, 250 ft. long, with rollers about 2 ft. in 


diameter. 

Motors and other power machinery will be installed by 
the Philippi Blanket Mills, Inc., Philippi, W. Va., in connec- 
tion with mill expansion. 


The Morrow Coal Co., Bluefield, W. Va., recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $500,000, plans for the installation of 
electrical and mechanical equipment at its properties. J. F. 
W. Morrow heads the company. 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, May 28. 


LANS are being prepared by the Antwerp Light & Power 
ws Antwerp, N. Y., for a new hydroelectric power plant 
on the Indian River, near Philadelphia, N. Y., estimated to 
cost $175,000 with equipment. J. Beaumert is president. 


The American Radiator Co., Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, 
has acquired the plant and property of the Dominion Radi- 
ator Co., Ltd., Toronto, for a branch factory. Extensions 
and improvements will be made in the present works. 

Bids will be received by the Commissioner of Public 
Works, Municipal Building, Buffalo, until June 4, for gate 
valves for the municipal filter plant. George C. Andrews 
is engineer, Bureau of Water, Department of Public Works. 

Bids will be received by the Board of Education, 1400 
Telephone Building, Buffalo, until June 4, for vocational 
school equipment for installation at the McKinley Vocational 
School, Elmwood Avenue. 

The Power Corporation of New York, Northern New 
York Trust Building, Watertown, N. Y., is disposing of a 
bond issue of $1,000,000, the proceeds to be used for the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric power plant at Herrings, N. Y., 
and for the electrification of the present steam plant at 
Norwood, N. Y. It will also make extensions in the hydro- 
electric station at Effley Falls, N. Y., including the installa- 
tion of additional machinery. 


The Baker Mfg. Corporation, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
is planning the 


manufacturer of gray iron castings, etc., 
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erection of a one-story addition to its foundry and machine 


shop, estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. J. T. Loree 
is general manager. 
A manual training department will be installed in the 


high school to be 
cost $200,000. 


erected at Brewster, N. Y., estimated to 
H. H. Wells, Board of Education, is in charge 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh tailroad Co 
tochester, N. Y., is planning the installation of additional 
equipment, turntables, etc., at its locomotive and car repai! 
shops, in connection with an improvement program to cost 


$1,619,187. 

J. E. Embrey, 49 Halsted Street, 
ating a machine works, plans the 
lathes and other equipment. 

The Iroquois Gas Co., Buffalo ired 
construct its proposed steel gas holder on Lackawanna Street 
and has increased the appropriation for the 
including power equipment. 


Rochester N y ope! 


automat 


installation of 
h AS Sec 


permission to 


work to $500,000, 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story high school to be erected at Gardenville, N. Y., esti 
mated to cost $130,000. G. Morton Wolfe, 1377 Main Street 


Buffalo, is architect. 


The Western New York Utilities Co., Batavia, N. Y., is 
disposing of a stock issue of $560,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for power plant extensions 

The Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, plans th 
erection of a new oil storage and distributing plant on State 
Street, Watertown, N. Y., to cost $50,000. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 


estimated to cost 
Held, 25 Ma 


high school to be erected at Marion, N. Y 
$200,000. Plans are being drawn by L. J 
Street, East, Rochester, N. Y., architect 


The Premier Cabinet Co., 61 Water Street, Jamestown, N 
Y., has plans for a one-story addition estimated to cost 
25,000. 

The General Casting Co., 577 Tonawanda Street, Buf 


falo, is planning for the installation of equipment to replace 
the portion that was recently destroyed by fire. J. Kline is 
general manager. 


Detroit 


DETROIT, May 25 
RRANGEMENTS have been perfected by the Detroit 
Auto Body Corporation, Penobscot Building, Det: 


recently organized, for the purchase of the plant and equip 
ment of the Andrew C. Sisman Co., Beaufait Street and 
St. Paul Avenue, heretofore devoted to automobile bod 
production The new owner will take immediate possessio 
and purposes to install additional equipment Plans ar 
also under way for the purchase of another plant or 
the construction of an addition to the present plant \ 
stock issue of $7,200,000 has been arranged for the Sismar 

William 


plant purchase, expansion and general operations 
B. Hurlburt, formerly president of Hurlburt 
Truck Co., heads the new Walter 
is general manager. 

The C. M. Hall 
Detroit, manufacturer 
a two-story addition, 
Baxter, O'Dell & Halpin, 
architects. 


Motor 


Thompson 


the 


organization 


East Hancock Avenue, 
plans fo 


1035 
lamps, etc., 
estimated to cost $80,000 
Hammond Building, 


Lamp Co., 
of 


SU 


electri has 
x 172 ft., 
1024 


are 


The Pittsman & Dean Co., Farwell Building, Detroit, 
contemplates the erection of a new ice-manufacturing ana 
cold storage plant to cost $60,000 

The Dudley Paper Co., 740 Bast Shiawassee street, 


Lansing, Mich., is having plans drawn for extensions und 
the installation of additional equipment, to cost close to 
$50,000. W. C. Dudley heads the company 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new senior high school to be erected at Royal Oak, Mich., 
estimated to cost $150,000 Frederick T. Lyon is secretary 
of the Board of Eduction, in charge 

The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich., is com 
pleting arrangements for the occupancy of a building at 
Lincoln and Holden Avenues, Detroit, near the works of 
its affiliated organization, the Lincoln Motor Co., for the 
manufacture of sedan bodies for Ford cars The structure 


ft., and equipment will be for body 


totals 83,000 
production. 

Plans are under way for the erection of a 
cold storage plant by the Michigan Butter & Egg Co., 
Sast Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich., and bids will 
asked at an early date. It will cost about $55,000, including 
equipment. 

The Federal 
mence erection 


Sq. 


and 
701 
be 


new ice 


Stamping Co., Holland, Mich., will com- 
at an early date of its one-story addition 
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on River Avenue, for which plans have been completed. It 
will cost about $100,000, including equipment 

Lathes, drill presses, grinding machines and other eguip- 
ment will be installed in the machine shop in the new 
three-story automobile service building, 40 x 125 ft., to be 


erected on Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit, by Kohn & Michel- 
son, 13806 Woodward Avenue, estimated to cost $65,000 
H. J. Farwe 35 Ford Avenue, Highland Park, Mich., is 


ircnite 


20 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, May. 28 

industrial 


a tool buying by 
has shown a further 


companies 


recession and therefore 


attention is focused on the railroads. The Chicago 
& North Western has commenced to close out its 
list, having purchased 10 engine lathes, including 
three 30-in., four 20-in., two 16-in. and one 14-in 


machine. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is ex- 


pected to issue a list of from 50 to 60 items within 
a few days and word comes from Detroit that the 
Pere Marquette is inquiring for equipment for its 


Grand 


Rapids, Mich., 


not reached Chicago dealers, as it will be purchased 


This list, however, has 


shops 


at Detroit Both the Union Pacific and the Santa 
Fe have made further additions to their outstand- 
ing sts The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western have not yet taken 
action on their inquiries, although orders are ex- 
pected to be placed soon 

May sales of local dealers will probably equal 
those of April, but will fall considerably short of 
the March record The present rate of buying is 
hardly sufficient to warrant profitable operations, 
ut in view of the large amount of pending busi- 
ess, June is expected to be a very good month. 
Prices remain substantially the same, except for 


an advance of 20 per cent on a line of geared-head 


engine lathes and 10 per cent on a line of shapers 
Practically all other standard makes of lathes and 
shapers advanced about a month ago 

idditions to Union Pacific List 


Or 5-ft. radial drill. 


One nibbing and trimming machine 

One spring stripping machine 

One spring banding press 

One 36-in. planer 

One center-drive axle lathe 

One four-carriage journal turning lathe 

idditions to Santa Fe Liat 

Or j motor-driven Betts-Bridgeford, or 
equivalent, center-drive journal truing lathe, with 
four carriages and with swing in gap of 15 in 
listance between centers 9 ft. 3 in 

One forging adjusting machine (Walter Stock 
Adjusting Machine Co., Anniston, Ala., or equivalent) 
to be adapted to receiving power from a hydraulic 
service line at 1500 Ib. per sq. in. pressure. 

One otor-driven metal brake for shaping steel 
car parts 10 ft. between housings, capacity to 
handle % in. steel 

One Putnam, or equivalent, motor-driven heavy 
duty type double end car axle lathe. 

One Gisholt or Sellers, or equivalent, Universal 
ool grinder, arranged for motor-drive 


The Link Belt C Chicago, has let a contract for a one- 
story machine shop, 41 x 170 ft. and 22 x 170 ft., at 327-339 
West Pershing Road, to cost $150,000 

The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, has let 
contract for a one-story machine shop at 4415-27 West 
Roosevelt Road, to cost $50,000 

The National Chemical Co., reorganized under the name 
of the Chin Chin Chemical Co., 8 South Dearborn Street, Chi 


16 
Iil., 


plans prepared for a two-story plant on a 
Street and Ingleside Avenue, Dolton, 


cago, has had 
tract at 138th 


cre 
to cost $350 

The Sphinx Co., 708 West Madison Street, Chicago, has 
had plans prepared by Paul Gerhardt, 64 West Randolph 
Street, for a two-story lithographing plant, 45 x 125 ft., at 
the southeast corner of Wellington Street and North Oakley 
Avenue, to cost $35,000. 

The Illinois Publishing & Printing Co., 336 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, has let contract for a two and one-half story 
color printing plant, 114 x 214 ft., at 130-132 West Twenty- 
seventh Street, to cost $300,000. 

The Chicago Motor Coach Co., Chicago, has awarded con- 
tract for a one and two-story garage, 212 x 299 ft., at 5201- 
29 Cottage Grove Avenue, to cost $126,000. 
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The Western Shade Co., 100 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 


cago, has let contract for a four-story factory, 85 x 290 ft 


to cost $400,000 


The Tri-City Malleable C 


has purchased the 


asting Co., recently incorporated 
Moline 5 


with 92,000 sq. ft. of floor 


foundry of the Plow Co. at East 
Moline, Ill, a two-story structure 


space Malleable castings for the automobile implement and 


railroad industries will be Officers re © 
Malleable Iron Co... pres 


formerly general foundry superintend 


manufactured 
Smith, formerly president Danvill 
dent Frank Mangan 


ent National Malleable Castings Co., Chicago, vice-president 


K. M. Richardson, formerly general superintendent National 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago, secretary-treasurer! 

The Eagle Ir Works, Des Moines, Iowa, has let 
tracts for machine and structural shop, 80 x 280 ft bye 
tween Holcomb, Watson and Oxford Avenues and the Des 
Moines & Centr lowa Railway Other buildings to 
erected subsequently are foundry pattern shop, patter 
storage room, heating plant and office building The entire 
project will involve an expenditure of $250,000 

The Arcade Mfg Co Freeport i] manufacturer ¢ 
molding machines, light hardware nd to has started the 
construction of an addition, 66 x 192 ft three stories rh 
woodworking shop will be transferred to the ground floor and 
in assembling department nd } hop Ww I on the se 
ond floor. The third story will be used for varehouse ! 

rage | for materia I the spac bein vacated |} 
t woodw é op, the mM] expects t 
stea eng < nd g£ er vVhich Ww omplete e eiectrin 

ition of the plant 

The Fetzer Mfg. Cx Springfield, I manufacturer of 

" gricultural implements, was ré purchase Luctic 

William Fetzer of Chicag whe the origin owner of 

he plar The chine the p W Isc ] Tt 

ind w be removed imme t Mr Fet r has ! 
ounced that he will ag n put the f tory operatic } 
has not ir cate what products he vill é 

The Gallmeyer-Livingston Ce Grand Rapid M . 
building nachine sho] he eel for tl tr ire 
mounting to 100 tons s now being erectec 

William McCredie, Jr nd Edward E. Ekvall have ot 

ned an option to purchase the W. H. Howell Mfg. Co., El 
gin, Ill., manufacturer of sadirons and metal products Mr 
Ekvall for a number of years has beer ssistant manager 
the Woodruff & Edwards Foundry C« Elgin, while Mr. M« 
Credie was for three years manager of the Canadian Ironing 


Machine Co Woodstock. Ont 


The Weaver Mfg. Co nact st, Springfield, I 


broken ground for an addition, 73 x 102 ft., to cost $20,000 


The Enameled Steel Sign Co., 190 North State Street, Chi 


igo, has purchased property, 163 x 260 ft., on the west side 
of East Ravenswood Avenue, just south of Peterson Avenues 
nd is having plans prepared for a factory to cost $90,000 
_ 
Cleveland 
(LEVELAN May . 

HE volume of machine tool business further 

T declined the past week Sales were limited 
for the most part to single machines and no new 
quiries of any size developed The railroad field 

is now the principal source of activity as local 
manufacturers are figuring on recent lists from 
Western railroad The market Detroit continues 
very quiet and the trade ooks for little tivity 
from the automobile field for somé time While a 
leading utomobile company recently ordered ship- 
ments suspended on some n achinery in investiga 
tion has revealed that it was made because of a 
possible change in design and that the buyer has no 
intention of cancelling the order The Deming Co 


Salem, Ohio, has purchased three turret lathes 


The Rhoda Body & Mfg. Co., Lima, Ohio, has commenced 
the erection of a new plant which w ll provide 10,000 sq ft 
of manufacturing space A boiler house will also be built. 


Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, has recently 


from the 


The Cc. O 


taken an order General Motors Corporation for a 


plant and continuous molding equipment for 


Michigan division to be used 


sand handling 


the foundry of its Saginaw 


in connection with the continuous molding of piston rings 


The Zartlett & Snow company has also taken an order from 


the Bartlett Hayward Co saltimore, for sand handling and 


motor conveying equipment 


The Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing ¢ Warrer Ohio, 
will erect ar 1ddition 

The Superior Metal Products Co Elvria, Ohio, s erect- 

f- an addition to its plant 

The Pebbles Engineering Co., which recentl) equired the 
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plant of the Akron-Newton Furnace Co., Newton Falls, Ohio, 


will convert it into a machine shop and will erect a foundry, 
75 x 140 ft 


The extension to be built by the American Vitrified Prod- 


ucts Co., Lisbon, Ohio, will be four stories, for drying and 


machinery departments 


The Ohio Stone Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, is erecting an ad- 


dition Contract has been placed with the 


Austin Co., Cleve- 


ind 


\ new foundry 


building is being erected by 
Brothers & Kohler, New Albany, Ind The 


Gohman 
Austin Co., Cleve- 
ind, has the contract 


The Whiting recently taken 
through its Cleveland office for a 72-in. cupola and 10 cupola 
Zanesville, Ohio, plant of the 
Corporation; two 45-in 


Corporation has orders 
charging cars for the 
Butler-Pierce Mfg cupolas of the 
continuous type for Gohman Brothers & Kohler, New Albany, 


Ind., and a 23-in 


Pierce- 


cupola 93 ft. high for the Collinwood High 


School, Cleveland 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 28 


LANS have been completed for a one-story machine and 
repair shop for the University of Pennsylvania, to cost 
bout $2 Ooo 


The Pennsylvania Equipment Co Norwood Pa ma- 


hinery dealer, is in the market for a second-hand locomo 


ve, standard gage, about 45 tons, with tractive power ap- 


proximately 15,000 Ib 


4 coal conveyor system 


blind 
installed in the new one 


machinery for sash and 


manufacture, motors, et« will be 
tory plant to be erected by the 
West Seventh 
Samuel Addis, an official of the 


sociates are 


Chester Lumber & Coal Co 


Chester, Pa., on Street estimated to cost 


$25,000 company, and as 
with capital of 
manufacturing 

plant at Bethel Road and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to 
cost close to $100,000, with machinery A power house and 
shop will be built J. P. Eyre 
sioner, is also an official of the new company 
Fire, May 21, 
tion of the 


ond and Cherry 


organizing a new company 


$250,000, to construct and operate a_ brick 


machine Price, city commis 


caused by an explosion, destroyed a por- 
meter house of the Public 

Streets, Camden, N. J., with loss estimated 
it $25,000, including equipment It will be rebuilt 


The Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., has plans 
for a new branch plant on Seventy-seventh Avenue, Oakland, 


Service Gas Co., Se 


Cal., where a site has recently been purchased. The initial 


unit will be equipped for parts production and assembling 


nd is estimated to cost $250,000 with machinery Later 


other units will be built to more than double this 


ment s. ¢ 


invest 
Wicks is general production manager, in charge 
The company is planning for the early installation of equip 
ment in the new eight-story addition now being built at the 


Camden works 

The Philadelphia Thirty-fourth 
Street, has received an inquiry from a company at Pernam- 
Brazil, for American type conveying and other handling 
cotton ; machinery for 


Commercial Museum, 
buco, 


machinery for also, for Sugar mill 


The Hopewell Products Co., Hopewell, N. J., 
ganized with a capital of $100,000 


recently or- 
has secured property on 
Burton Avenue for a new plant for the manufacture of metal 
ind wooden mechanical toys Equipment will be installed at 


an early date Theodore A. Pierson, Jr., is president and 


reneral manager 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co., Northampton, Pa., 
cluding negotiations for the purchase of the plant and busi- 
Western States Portland Cement Co., Independ- 
Extensions and improvements will be made in 
John R 


is con- 


ness of the 
ence, Kan 
the mill and mechanical departments 
Atlas company 


Morron is 
president of the 

The Birdsboro Stone Co., Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, is planning to rebuild its crushing plant and power 
destroyed by fire May 21, with loss 


house at Birdsboro, Pa., 


estimated at $250,000 including machinery. 


} 

A manual training department will be installed in the new 
two-story high school to be erected at Tarr, Pa., estimated 
to cost $135,000, for which bids will soon be asked on a gen- 
eral contract H. Cc. Frank, Second National Bank Building, 
Connellsville, Pa., is architect. 

The Martin-Parry York, Pa., manufacturer 
of commercial automobile bodies, has arranged for the estab- 
lishment of a branch plant at Pittston, Pa., for the produc- 
tion of standardized bodies for light motor trucks. The com 
pany is said to have tentative plans under consideration for 
the erection of a branch plant at Flint, Mich., to cost in ex- 
cess of $100,000, with equipment J. J. Watson is chairman 


Corporation, 


of the board. 
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The American Briquet Co., Land Title Building, Phila- Milwaukee, conducting a large repair and service shop for 


delphia, will soon take bids for a new plant at Lykéns, Pa 1utomot maintenance, has placed contracts for the erec- 


with machinery istallation for a capacity of 10,000 tons a tion of a new shop. 60x 160 ft one story and basement 


ive 


month. It will cost about $350,000 with equipment. A power at Thirty-sixth and Sycamore Streets, The present tool and 
house will be installed. A. D. Parker is president The machine equipment will be supplemented The Coddington 
structure will replace a plant recently destroyed by fir Engineering Co ) Third Street, is architect and engineer 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new The Ashland Paper Co Ashland, Wis., has engaged 


two-story high school addition to be erected at Beaverdak Smit Reyn & Brandt, architects and engineers, Man 
Pa., to cost in excess of $100,000 Hersh & Sholler, Com towo Wis t sigy two new mil yuildings for the 
merce Building, Altoona, Pa ire architects reparation and storag e pu = h will require con- 
The International Motor Co Allentow1 P manufac sid ble gr ling oisting and conveying machinery, tanks 
turer of automobile trucks, will commence the onstructior et The stimated s $f ) M Cc, Connors 8 
of a one-story machine shop, 50 x 700 ft t ost bout president and genera gel 
$50,000 R R Hi lieu Miad ! Wis ~ the successful 
The Pennsylvania tailroad Cx Broad Street Statior ) " ‘ ther a ts of the bankrupt United 
Philadelphia, will install pumping and mecha equipment State \u Shif | 1 Claire Wis at $41,500 
for a waterworks and reservoir at Tiptor } estimated He repre b l f Ma n and Eau Claire capital 
to cost $1,000,000, with machinery Which it era n, manufacturing 
A power house will be constructed ce ‘ nn with the t Spe ha ut gea Shifting 


new two-story plant to be erected by the New Oxford Sho 


Co New Oxford Pa estimated to cost $ Ward »T b> 





_ T = i ‘ ! ) ‘ T \ 
Hoffner is head V i v 
one ’ ‘ . : ! Was x \ nué Ww é rudditional 
The Weitzel Lumber Co Crermantow! Ave iM ' — 
. | for th produc 
ley Streets Philadelphia has cquired the ’ t f ti 
ie the rubber 
Hollinger Planing Mill Co., Chambersburg Ss 
> ~ tbe Snap 
under way for extensions and improvement 
; ive ¢ T i 
department, estimated to cost $125,000 
lation of power equipment and wood-working } on 
\ Kk Kaiuna Wis x t 
Manual training equipment will be . l ; nadin rages 
story and basement junior high ‘ It ha already 
erected at Torre tale Avenue a 1 W W kes B r % 
1 of An ' ' v ‘ot " 4 ' 
to cost $1.000.000 Irwin T. Catha B We I ne, . ” 3 ix pulveriacs ete 
g ¥ } ? ; 
i a i W I ~ — T tre gen 
=e (} i Hi kley i 


Milwaukee 


M 


ee machine-t s is s wing 
es M rs 
shrinkage though a fair qu tit ? 1. 


is passing Major needs of the I t . \ I R ! Ea 


tries apparently have beer itisfi ‘ AR¢ e - - 
>) ) } ' 
from this source — now of | Wa 
with orders specifying quick deliver | 
on railroad account are disappointing 4 Purina e 
hopes for substance I business for 
sixty to ninety days re b e ™ u 
Manufacturers of patented A \ tA | vd K i 
ing tools and equipment I gener fi 
orders, some as far ahead s J MI ‘ ly Sixt} and 
facturers of metal products and other spe ties : et . in anuf sf and refrigerat 
numerous (¢ é are proceeding with fa ry e©x ‘ cl I I I the int f the Wayne Mfe 
tensions Ma ; i g abou 0 \. ft rf r area, 
The Thurner Heat Treating Co 126 Fer Ss M Add : tw be stalled 
waukee, will build a new forge hop and l gE tana 
ft.. at 487 National Avenues ind is inquiring for a ’ e K Si t ( Wichita, Kar will 
list of miscellaneous equipment The nvestmeé \ ) nake ext wer plant ind svstem cluding 
about $20,000 nstalla ) juipment \ portior f a bond issue 
The Board of Industrial Education, Beave ) W % vi" , I eing § A e used F. G. Sykes 
s considering bids on the equipment of a ‘ \ it i ‘ res I 
training school, which temporarily will requ I M Oil ¢ ler Ar Harry Morris, pres 
woodworking tool neluding surta na ‘ I i t ‘ i ze t with the ocal Chamber 
lathes and grinders Later i I “ ‘ i ' i acl for a new | refinery, for whic! 
installed i ng Lv " ave 1 capacity if 200 


The West Bend Equipment C i} S $75,! oF ; ; t 3? VU 
has been incorporated at West Bend, Wis ) factul Mi } PrP. O. Box 26 Kr 
litter carriers and other barn, farn nd dair speciaitie Tent fo making machiner ane 
M. A. Walter, O. C. Klein and H. E. Regn ul the esses é juipment, fo laily capacity 


principals Definite plans concerning produ n fae 





will be given out later ( Ww Hurtger t Street. Eldorado. Kar is 
L. R. Huffmann, Elkhart, Ind dentified with the n I making s f ithe a ! press 
truck manufacturing industry s the highest bidder ‘ The | Extra & Tor ‘ hattanooga. Tenn.. dé 
$76,000 for the plant, equipment and other sets t es t : ich wit) inufacturers of machinery for 
bankrupt Barton Axle Co Barton, Wis It is his intentior ikine 
to do some retooling and resume operation for the a enn ae ee a 
duction of motor truck axles for his vn needs as W ; snnaeaintitidinias F eine & Tas . iene alias 
the commercial market The plant was built and equipps 5 engines : ene ame for the censtrediien of « 
three years ago at a total cost of more than $175,0 me a nen mt neap Melee Ast pangs 
The Heilprin Fruit Co Madison, Wis “ soo! ) Ouachita River. estimated t $1.500.000 with machinery 
the market for a large ice machine and engin and ther mC 4 il s pres 
machinery for a new cold storage warehouse, fo x15 f The Hayes Equ ent : 7 East Gilbert Street 
three stories and basement Bids on the building will be Wichita. Ka manufacturer of mill and mechanical equip 
taken about June 9 by Edward Tough, local architect The ment. ha vard : ntract to Vandenberg & Son. South 
cost is estimated at $100,000 Lawrence Stre« for ne-atos und basement addition. 
The R. J. Schwab & Sons C 287 Clinton Street, M x ] f 
waukee, manufacturer of heating boilers and furnaces, has The Louisville & Nashville Railroad C Louisville 
plans for a one- brick and concrete shop additior planning t r fa ne-story machine shop at 
40x75 ft., at Ree Park Streets It w st about Etowah, Tenr to ) ibout $30.000 G. R. Smiley 4 
$25,000 ef eng 
The Rohn Auto Renewal Co., 711 Chestnut Street The Cc. J. K f Louisville, has leased a one-story 
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building on Campbell Street and will remodel the structure 
to manufacture ice and refrigerating machinery 

The McGregor 
field, Mo., will 
and repair 
4 lathe drill press and other tools will be 
Earl Hawkins & Co., McDaniel 

R. I. Frost, Eureka, Kan 


service 


Motor Co., 428 St 
build a machine 
works, 40 x 175 ft., at 800 East McDaniel 


power! 


Louis Street, Spring- 


one-story and basement 
Street 
nstalled 


Building, are architects 


operating an automobile 
plans for the 


press, emery grinder, cylinder grinder and other 


ma- 


works, installation of a 





Manual training equipment will be 
erected at Hamilton 


Voigt, 


i installed in the two 
story high school to be 


Kan., estimated 
Wichita 


to cost $90,000. S.S 504 Orpheum Building, 


Kan. is architect 
Electrically-operated machinery will be in- 
Winfield, Kan., in 


improvements in the municipal 


pumping 
stalled by the City Commission, 


tion with extensions and 


waterworks Bonds for $112,000 have been voted John 
Welfelt is nanager 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story and basement high school to be erected at Leave! 


wort! Kan estimated to cost $250,000, for which bids ars 
being asked on a general contract until June 11 Charle 


Building, Kansas City, Mo., is architect 


The Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, has author 








ized plans for a new power plant on site of 75 acre est 
mated to cost $2,500,000 with machinery The work will 
be handled under the supervision of the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation, 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicag« Donald McDonald is president 
ully-operated pumping machinery will be installed 
in connection with extensions in the municipal waterworks 
McAlester, Okla., for which bonds for $375,000 have just 
been voted 
4 manual ing departmer s ed he 
proposed ree-story hig cho re eres \ é 
Kan. estin ed oO cos $100,0¢ I< \ il é I 
drawn | Sn & Eng Ne Building, H 1ins¢ 
Kar ir tex 
The ¢ np Bran Coa ( Tohnsor ( Ter 
planning fo e installation of additional equ 4 t 
m ng proper ncluding shaker cI ! itting and 
sorting n I nd power equipm S." ee enning 
s head 
Manua g equipme! W be installe le new 
} story gI scno I rected i OK ( i ( \ 
Okla, estin é te ost $400,000 als« in the vo-story 
additions I constructe it the Capi Hill junior high 
school the Western ju rr high school, each estimated 
to cost $100,00' Smit & Forsyth, Southwestern National 
suilding, are architects for the three structures 
cally-operated umping machiner \ De I 
connection with extensions and ir rovements 
the municipa \ it Memphis re r which 
bonds for $1,50¢ been voted 


The People 
Eldorado, Kan 
th, 





installation of a lathe and other equipment 


Russell & Axor 404 McDaniel 


onsulting engineers, have plans preparation for a new 
hydroelect generating plant on the Sac Rive ‘ Stock 
ton, Me Tor ‘ ompa peing organized 1} G B _ x 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNA M 
HOUGH buying has subsided to some extent 
a machine tool trade, there seems to be 
let-up in the number of inquiries and m 1 1 


ers generally believe that the month of June will 
show quite a rush of orders. May business is hold 
gz well up to that of April The Chicago & North 
Western Railroad bought the engine lathes on the 
list recently issued, and other railroad buving S 
expected to develop this week. Chief among the 
quiries is one from the Pere Marquette for 79 ma 
chines for its Grand Rapids, Mich shops, bids on 
which close June ] The Navy Departn ent WwW ] 


take bids until June 12 on three heavy duty engine 
lathes Some inquirle are ils¢ irrent f ex 
port, but these generally consist of only single tools 


The Ford Motor Co. is buying from time to time, 
and the Williamson Heating Co., Cincinnati, is pur- 
chasing metal-working machinery for its new plant 
now nearing completion 
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The Hill & Griffith Co., State Avenue, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturer of foundry facings, whose two plants were recently 
destroyed by fire, has commenced the erection of a factory 
at 1262 State Avenue, and expects to be in operation about 
July 1. Considerable new equipment will be installed. John 
Hill is president. 


It is understood that the Cincinnati plant of the American 
Blower Co. will shortly be placed in operation. It was pur- 
chased over two years ago, and has been remodeled. A new 
power plant has recently been installed. 

The Cincinnati plant of the Standard 


is the 


Parts Co., known 
Hess Spring & Axle plant, was sold at auction May 25 
to A. J. Meyer, Cincinnati realtor, for $136,000. It is re- 
ported that a local manufacturer may occupy the buildings, 
but the name of the purchaser has not been disclosed. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Columbus, Ohio, and the Linde Air 
Products Co., a subsidiary, has purchased property on the 
south side of Marion Road, Columbus, and will erect a plant 
for the manufacture of acetylene and oxygen gas, 

The Ohio Metal & Mfg. Co., 
one-story steel warehouse on recently 
Monument Avenue. The capital stock of the company will 
be increased to $200,000 to take care of the expansion. 
Frank E. McBride, 335 East Monument Avenue, is president. 


Dayton, Ohio, will erect a 


property leased on 


The Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, Indianapolis, has 
purchased the plant formerly occupied by the Ott 
Co., which will be used for material 


Grinder 
storage purposes, the 
space now occupied for this purpose in the main building to 
be turned over to production work. 


The Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, May 28 


Worth 
connection with its 


A POWER suse will be constructed by the Fort 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Tex., in 


proposed three-story grain elevator, 72 x 192 ft., estimated to 


cost $500,000, with machinery. Jewell Smith is president. 


Fort Worth, 


The Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad Co., 


Tex., will rebuild the portion of its car repair 
destroyed by fire May 17, with loss approxi- 


nating $150,000 including equipment. 


shops at 


(Childress, Tex., 


Miss., is arranging a 
installation of a municipal 


Louisville, 


$30,000, for the 


The Common Council, 
bond issue of 
electric light and power plant 
The Alabama Power Co., 


for enlargements in its 


Birmingham, is perfecting plans 


hydroelectric power plant on the 


Warrior River, near Lock 17, estimated to cost $500,000 
with machinery 

The School Board, Sylacauga, Ala will commence the 
erection of an addition to the local school, to be equipped 


is a manual training department. 
Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of enameled 
property at Fifth Avenue, 
Street, Birmingham, for a 


Building, 
iron products, has 
South, and 
branch 


The Standard Bessemer 
Pittsburgh, 


purchased 


Sanitary 


Twenty- 
second new plant, for 
which plans will be prepared at once. 

The City Clerk, Lecompte, La., will receive bids until 
June 12 for a municipal light and power plant and equipment, 
including oil-operated engines, generating apparatus, air 
Swanson-McGraw, Inc., United 


Orleans, is consulting engineer. 


compressor, 
Fruit Building, 

Bids will be received by the Third Mississippi River Dis- 
trict, P. O. Box 404, Vicksburg, Miss., until June 15, for 8 
boilers and auxiliary equipment 


motors, etc. 


New 


arine 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
eh school to be erected at Floydada, Tex., estimated to 
ost $90,000, for which plans will be prepared at once. 

The Southern Folding Box Co., 442 North Seventh Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla., is taking bids until June 15, on a general 
plant. Bids will also be 


power and 


contract, for a new asked for 


machinery, including transmission 


W. A. Connacher is president. 

Ws. oa Elba, Ala., 
power house and saw mill destroyed by fire 
Official estimate of loss has not 


equipment. 


has plans for rebuilding his 
May 23. An 
been announced. 


Cauley, 


H. W. Dexter, Bisbee Building, Jacksonville, Fla., machin- 
ery dealer, is making inquiries for a caterpillar crane, about 

tons capacity, second-hand 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed new school to be erected at Denton, Tex., for which 
a special election to vote bonds for $200,000 will be held on 
June 19. 

manufacturer of 
construction of a 
$50,000 with 


The Standard Handle Co., Macon, Ga., 
handles, will commence the 
Greenwood, Miss., to 


implement 
plant at 


cost 


branch 


machinery 
The San Antonio & Rio 
} tentative 


San Antonio, Tex., has 


Grande Valley Traction Co., 


plans for a hydroelectric 
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power house on the San Miguel River to cost in excess of 
$300,000, for service for a proposed traction liné 

The Florida Orchard & Packing Co.. Thomasville, Ga., 
contemplates the erection of a power house in connection 
with a new fertilizer manufacturing plant near Blountstow n, 
Fla., to cost $100,000 with 
Blountstown, is president and 


equipment Ww H 
general manager. 


sSaxley, 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed high school to be erected by the 
Board of Education, Junction, Tex., 


Kimble County 
estimated to cost $85,000. 

The Houston, Beaumont & Orange 
Co., Orange, Tex., recently organized 
$450,000, has tentative plans for a power house in connec- 
tion with its proposed traction line from Houston to Orang: 
100 miles. S. M. White and G. W. McFarlane, Orange. head 
the company. 


Interurban Railway 


with a capital of 


The Florida Sugar & Food Products Co., Lake W | 
Fla., will make extensions and improvements in its mill at 
Canal Point, Fla., to cost about $300,000, to include the in- 


stallation of additional power and operating machinery 
New cane handling equipment will be purchased, as well as 
a locomotive and cars for the private railroad F. E. Bryar 
is president. 


Electrically-operated pumping machinery wi 


at the municipal waterworks, Fort Worth, Tex.. to increase 
the capacity from 16,000,000 to 28,000,000 gal per day It @ 
estimated to cost $80,000. J. S. Lord is water commissior 


in charge. 

The American Toy Co., Laurel 
ing on Windham Street 
of equipment for the 
kindred products 


Miss a eased a build- 
and will commence the installatior 


manufacture of metal t : 


The Albaugh-Wright Lumber C 941 Austin Street, Sar 
Antonio, Tex., 
ment of a local mill with electrical perate ‘ ner 


recently organized, is planning the establish 


Ellis Albaugh is president. 


Canada 


TORONTO, May 28 
NQUIRY for machine tools continues tive nd 
I orders are improving During the past weel 
the Riverdale Branch of the Technical School, Te 
ronto, placed orders for machinery tor 
woodworking shop equipment In addition to t 
list just closed bids are being received | W. H 


Pearse, business administrator and secretary) 
treasurer of the Board of Education, 1 College 
Street, Toronto, for further equipment for the R 
dale school including, pony 
metalworking tools, 


foundry tools, dust collector, wood trimmer, oil an 


planer, grinder p 
benches, woodworking too 
soft metal furnaces, plain milling machine itter 
grinder, motor repair tools, etc 


Industrial concerns throughout the Dominio: 


are also showing keen interest in shop equipme 
and orders involving tools in small units are 
merous Inquiry for equipment for elevators 


good and those interested in the market look for 


brisk demad for this class of mact ery W I 
next month or two. 
Faucher & Guilbert, Danville, Que ré terested 
sawmill machinery for new mill 
J. Menard, Coteau du Lac, Qué n the market 


equipment for a door manufacturing plant 
E. J. Mayo & Co., 
asking for machinery for the manuf 
Merinier is manager 
The National Woodturning Co., St. Alexis des Monts 


654 Chambord Street, Montreal, is 


Que., is in the market for woodworking ma ner nd 
equipment. J. Chicoine is the purchasing agent 

The Roxton Mill & Chair Mfg. Ce Waterloo, Que 5 
asking for woodworking machiner and equ t . oi 
Poirier is purchasing agent 

G. Rosseau, Robertsonville, Que is asking for sawmill 
machinery and equipment. 

Extensive additions are being made and new equ t 
installed in the plant of the United States Light & Heat C 
recently established at Niagara Falls, Ont 

Among the new grain elevators to be erected in Canada 
during the year are the following: The Montreal Harbor 
Commission, Montreal James Stewart Grain Co., Port 


Arthur, Ont.: Doukhobors, Ludbreck Alta Kamloops- 
Vancouver Co., Ltd., Kamloops, B. C., and the Saskatchewan 
Elevator Co., 25 new elevators throughout Western Canada. 
Machinery Co., Welland, Ont 
to Stratford, Ont The 


proposes to 
company had 


The Dodds 
plant 


remove its 


THE IRON 


expected to receive certain concessions 
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from the town of 
Welland. but owing to refusals on the part of the town 
officials. the company has decided to seek a new location 


for its plant. 


The Quebec Pulp & 
incorporated, proposes to 
ground wood 


recently 
work in the early future 
there and 


Paper C Sillery, Que 
start 


on the erection of a pulp mill 


will make arrangements to extend the plant at a future 
date to include the production of sulphite pulp and news- 
print paper John D. Roche, Montreal, is interested 


The ymntract for the erection of power house in con- 


nection with 20,000 hp levelopment project at Des Quinze 
River, near Cobalt, Ont has been award to Morrow & 
Beatty, Petert igl Or 


of Hamiltor Ont S. H. Kent, city lerk, will 
receive bids until June 6 for a horizontal centrifugal sewage 


pump (capacity 130 gal. per min. at 67 ft. head), with 10-hp 


Plans of New Companies 


The Pict rporatior 383 Madison Avenue New 
York < rporated with capital stock of $15,000,000, 
inder Delaw iws, to manufacture motion picture ma 

nd parts. The company now has a plant in Brook- 
lv? ‘ } be equipped to do work mainly f an 
assembling character Manufacturing at first will be done 
nd contra t soon will be taken on jigs and 
dies The company's larger machine, which is continuous 
ind auton onsiderable gearing and is com- 
let em stec These machines are for 
Y ul I S. Paris} president 
Eastern Transmission C« Philadelphia, has been 
ganized as nse lation of 18 power companies, con- 
i } I> ®& Zimmermal engineers The companies 
operating I vera inties near Philadelphia bear the 
following : S Grar lle Soutl Woodbury Bratton, 
Fannett I ke Springfield Cromwell Tus- 
irora Milf Dubli Te Lach Beale, Lurgan 
I Met 
The Walter Mfre. Fulton Building. Pittsburgh, was 
ncorporated t inufacture brazed steel specialties, 
iding ! iint, roof cement, roofing, torches and oll 
rs I t wn factor ind is now on an operat- 
basis “harle W. Walters is president 

The Worceste Japaning & Enameling Co Worcester, 
Mass has é ga ed t d japaning and enameling 
Negotiations have bee made present manufacturing 

rt Standard Office Machi: Co., care of Willard P 
Smith, Call Building, San Francisco, has been incorporated 

manufacture machines and appliances for office service 

it purposes confine present ictivities to icting as 
anufacturers’ agent 

The Swedish Steel C: care of O. Bergstrom, 836 Harri- 
on Street, San Francisco, has been incorporated to manu 
facture st ind iron products It is now acting merely 

r e¢ ict principally from 

penter 1W um L. Byrt Pittsburg? 

f ‘ ! trading as Carpenter & Byrne 
manufacturers presentative vith offices in the House 
Building, Pittsburgh They will serve as general industrial 
sales agents for the Robinson Ventilating Co., Pittsburgh, 


with a plant at Zelionople, Pa distr 
York Heating & Ventilating Corporation, Philadelphia: R. D 
Wood & C Philadelphia, for gas products, hydraulic ma- 

nery and valves: Milwaukee Tank Works, Milwaukee, for 
and will ds ome specialized forging 


representatives, the 


ljustrial instaliations 


sales work for the Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burg! Mr Byrne i i graduate if Georgetown University, 
uss of 191 has been active in the forging business in 


vears. Mr. Carpenter is 






t graduate f rnel lass of 8 and served in the ord- 
nance Dey tment in the Pittsburgh district during the 
World War He was for several years genera! foreman of 
the Camder N. J works, R. D. Wood & Co 

rhe B = Check Writer Corporation $23 Harvard 
Street. Rochester. N. Y¥ has been incorporated with capital 
tock of $75,000 and will manufacture check writing ma- 
chines and part Its manufacturing will be done by 


contract The company is now seeking bids for the work 
and would prefer to make arrangements with a Middle West 
manufacturer equipped for this kind of work The incor- 
porators are F. O. Bullis, M. J. Nugent and J. P. Grahame. 

Sigin Motors, Inc., has been organized to purchase cer- 
tain assets of the Elgin Motor Car Corporation and will 
continue the manufacture of Elgin cars. J. H. McDuffee 
is president and B. L. Lyman is vice-president 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price....... 3.54c¢, 

Swedish bars, base price............... 7.50¢ 

Soft steel bars, base price............. 8.54e. 
PE RN I? Aiincncedink kciane awe beer ».19¢ 
IO, I NO oe onic as cb bnie awh beeen wiscelewe 4.39 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 

ee ee ee ee eee rr errr er te 64c. 
Channels, angles and tees wnder 3 in. 

cere SEED ecb bhdeweakatensesnaun 3.54e 


Merchant Steel 


Tire, 1% x \% in. and larger 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . .3.80c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger 


Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 


Open-hearth spring-steel .......... .5.00c. to 7.50¢ 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
ME. a wia he eene> ss .4.40c. to 4.65¢ 
Squares, flats and hex... 1.90c. to 5.15¢ 
Standard tool steel, base price............eeeee0. 15.00c. 
ge SS eS a eat ee . .18.00c. 
Special tool steel dil ia Sgn gt ils .23.00¢ 
High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten... .75c. to 80c. 
Tank Plates—Steel 
14 lr and heavier......s... 64c 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per LI 
DO onic hos ae ee ia aay ae ne . -4.59e. 
No. 12 .4.64e., 
No. 14 ius tet wee ht Se bib kar head ere : . .4.69e. 
GO Re cxccee win wwe chai seas celta ‘aya re ~ 4.79 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb Per Lb 
Nos. 18 to 20 .4.80c. to 5.05c¢ ‘ 
Nos. 22 and 24 .. .4.85c. to 5.10c. 5.385¢,. 
ON UN ear ce bie eel hd eke 4.90c. to 5.15c. 5.40¢. 
ie «ree a 5.00c. to 5.25« 5.a0¢c. 
No. 30 ... ee ; .5.20c. to 5.45e. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher 


Galvanized Per LI 
No. 14 . jee Wiha ee ~-.3-10c. to 5.3 
BUR ae ee Sls Ge a eae ne .5.25e. to 5.50c. 
Nos. 18 and 20.. pada ‘ .9.40e. to 5.65c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 ie ae ‘ scm 5.5de. to 5.70¢ 
a. ee ee .5.70c. to 5.95e. 
No. 27 5 R5e. to 6.10¢e 
No. 2&8 .6.00c. to 6.25e. 
Na s0 : .6 5Oec. to 6.75¢e 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
Welde d Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt.. 41 24 % in. Butt.. i +19 
% in. Butt.. 46 —32 % in. Butt.. 11 i 9 
1-3 in. Butt 18 —3-: 1-1% in. Butt 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap 44 —30 | 2 in. Lap.... 5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap.. 11 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap. - ae ak 
9-12 in. Lap. 34 6 | 7-12 in. Lap.. 8 +16 
Steel Wire 
BasP PrICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
Bright basic......... kkne ee-b alg we ee 
Annealed soft. jn ediinneetidran shes .5.00e. 
Galvanized annealed...............6+.:. .5.65e. 
Cammeeed: DOSIG.... 6.0 scsvecdtectssoceustsaceesas 5.65. 
Tinned soft Bessemer..........e0se0s5 .6.65e. 


“@Regular extras for lighter gage 


_ On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


ae OMEN MOOG. oc 6s 5 ne dwar aeolian 20%ec. to 21'ec. 
ee ren 21 « to 2 ec. 
I NN io a le re eid hah ace unie hde ere 18%c. to 19%c. 
Brass tube, brazed ........ secccccc cnc. to 29%ec. 
Brass tube, seamless.................20%e. to 26%c. 
Copper tube, SeNMICES.. .0.665000scc00% zi 6C. tO Ze OC. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 24%c. to 25%c. per 
lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. 
over hot rolled. 


and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke 14 x 20 


‘ — Prime Seconds 

Grade Grade | : aan tates 

“AAA? 74" 80 lb. . $6.80 $6.55 

Charcoal Charcoal | 90 Ib.. 6.90 6.65 

14x20 14x20 100 lb.. 7.00 6.75 

IC. .$11.00 $9.75 PCa Teo 6.90 

} Re ee 11.00 | <3 Ome 7.90 
IXX.. 13.50 12.25 ThA ss Be 8.90 
IXXX.. 14.75 13.50 [A we. oko 9.90 
[RAAA.s 2000 14.75 PAM. ok Lo 10.90 

Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 
NORD KAdsiedee tee ein ee eet $7.00 to $8.00 
eS asi.e dC ERCARUSE SO ae ek ee 7.25 to 8.25 
UI, ire ns vata, ie etidisaitns aicsea cael cae a ae 8.25 to 8.75 
PO GOOe GORE 6c os cade wie eenaneaeen 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
A INE sas iit cali W ca oes wr war aca iota acne See 46c 
BU dca SAaceelaida nl ehsy GL ei ee ee 55c. to 60c. 
Copper 
RC ERR orig gia tes el aed A ne ks a a 17 %4¢ 
Electrolytic ee ee a eee ee ee ee ee ae ee 17 %¢ 
SN 2 ve be Se a eee n eee eae al ot en a 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WUCRURED GRRIEOR: 56.5505 snc eat etneeeaceeene 8 ¢. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%4c. open 10%c. 
Lend and Solder* 

PREETIORA DP MOR sis os x o's. KSA oe RRS 8léc. to Ye. 
SEE ic adva sickened Rohe ae LR ee 12¢c. to 13c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed.............ee8- 33 %ce. 
es: PI 6 i oe A Petty og nl Shale i ea 3l%e 
I ND kiko c0dvncts ck cadawiaeseeeoeuss 28c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by 


private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition 


Babbitt Metal 


ORE OEE FIRE Mesias scan kG ae eS RN 75e. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per lb................a0¢. to 50c. 
Coe ere crt ae 25c. to 35c. 


Alaminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 pr cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....32c. to 33c. 
Old Metals 
The market is weak and business is at a standstill. 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 

Copper, DOavy CIMRIDIS 6k iv cea eiceress vi ceeous 12.75 
Copper, RORY WHE 3 6.59056 hs a cede ibe ae eecan 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms..........ccsccsccces 10.00 
ee 5 eee ee Teer eT eee eT eee 6.75 
EE ere ee eerie ory tr artsy 5.50 
Heavy machine composition.............eeeee8% 9.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..........eeeeeeeeees 6.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 8.50 
SA ccc cbnasanerted knew eee ens . 6.00 
BME UR. -k bids cus chacae ornaiad tees eeeceemeees 4.50 
AE 265 oss sns ch Hass oe ee eee aes ace Se 
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